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The News 


«* And believe me, from experience 
of children, | Know that they have 
perhaps a finer sense of honour than 
you or | have. The greatest lessons of 
life, if we would but stoop and humble 
ourselves, we would learn not from 
grown-up learned men, but from the 
so-called ignorant children. If we are 
to reach real peace in this world and if 
we are to carry on a real war against 
war, we shall have to begin with 
children; and if they will grow up in 
their natural innocence, we won’t have 
to struggle, we won’t have to pass 
~ resolutions, but we shall 
-+to love and peace to 
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RESPONSE 


| am most delighted to receive No. 2 of 
Vol. | “My Name is Today”. This is a very 
readable and instructive volume, the kind | 
need at my age to keep cheerful and look 
forward to a better, more thoughtful and 
intelligent, better informed world. This also 
will help me keep in touch with young minds 
and the leadership they promise. 

My best wishes and thanks for whet- 
ting my appetite. 


Ashok Mitra 

Honorary Professor 

Nehru University, New Delhi 
Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta 


Thank you for this recent issue of your 
journal “My Name is Today”. It is indeed 
credit worthy that you and your colleagues 
have been able to bring out such an excel- 
lent piece of document highlighting the lives 
and realities of perhaps the most vulnera- 
ble section of society—poor children. CON- 
GRATULATIONS! 

Kindly find enclosed our demand 
draft for Rs. 200/- towards annual subscrip- 
tion. 

Fr. Cedric Prakash, sj 

Director 

St. Xavier’s Social Service Society 
Ahmedabad, Gujarat 


We are enclosing herewith a demand draft 

for Rs. 200/- towards annual contribution 

for four issues of your journal “My Name is 
Today". 

D. B. Mane 

Asstt. Accounts Officer 

National Centre of Films for Children 

and Young People 

Bombay 


Recently we had an opportunity to come 
across your magazine “My Name is Today 
(Vol. |)” and on perusal of the same, we 
found it interesting and informative. 

As we are interested to subscribe for 
the same, please inform us the tariff for 
yearly subscription. 

Ramamohan, NVS 

HELP (Help for Enitre Lower & Rural 

People—A Voluntary Organisation) 
Ongole 523002 


| went through the book and find it very 
interesting and useful. | like very much your 
programme and admire the work you are 
doing with these kinds of children. 

Along with this letter | am sending a 
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money order for Rs. 250/-. 
Sr Margarita Rodriguez R. 
Bethel Orphanage 
Velanganni Matha School 
Nellore, Andhra Pradesh 


We'd be happy to receive your publication, 

so could you put us on your mailing list, 

please? I'd really appreciate receiving past 

issues of “My Name is Today”. We would be 
happy to subscribe. 

Rajashri Bansiwar 

Voluntary Organization 

Community Enterprise 

Bombay 


| have gone through your magazine “My 
Name is Today”. The compilation is superb 
with regardto children. Your article, “Status 
of Children in India” is very informative and 
heart-touching. 

Kindly enrol our library in your mailing 
list as we are also doing work in relation to 
child welfare. 

Y. P. Singh 
Krishi Vigyan Kendra 
Munger 811201 Bihar 


Thank you for the copy of “My Name is 

Today (Vol |, No. 1)” that you sent us. We 

would like to be on your mailing list for we 

have students working on social problems 
and this would be useful to them. 

Mrs. S.C. Peter 

Librarian 

Centre for Research on New 

International Economic Order 

(CRENIEO) Madras 


| have just gone through your publication 

“My Name is Today”. | found that it is 

extremely useful and makes interesting 

reading. | would be only too happy to send 

some monetary contribution to you. Please 
include me in your mailing list. 

P.H. Kurian 

UNICEF Consultant 

Orissa Household Food Security 

Project, Kalahandi, Orissa 


Your beautiful book was received by me 
today. It is fine piece of art. Do put me on 
your mailing list and send me your journal 
on aregular basis. | am anxiously awaiting 
it. Thank you. 


Rev. Swami Garfield Jansen 


(Swami Marianada) 
Coimbatore, Tamil Nadu 


Cit Loo 


Thanks for sending the third issue of your 

esteemed journal “My Name is Today”, 

whose quality is getting better with every 

issue. All this is undoubtedly the result of 
your dedicated work. 

Smt. Shanta Gupta 

President 

Delhi Women’s Welfare Association 

Delhi 110034 


Thank you very much for mailing the Ist Vol, 

Ist issue of your journal to our university. 

We are keen in getting the above said 
journal regularly to our University library. 

The journal is very informative and 

coverage is exhaustive. Many relevant 

datas are covered. | was very much im- 

pressed by the coverage it has. 

Dr. M. K. Bhandi 

University Librarian 

Mangalore University 

Karnataka 


Having read through the Vol. | of the series 
of Butterflies, | found it very effective and 
helpful to me and my co-workers. We are 
working in the slums of Bhopal, specially 
with women and children. 

So | would be very grateful to your 
organisation if you could include me in your 
mailing list. 

Sr Grace O.P. 
Satya Deep 
Bhopal 462003 (M.P.) 


First prize for 
‘Excellence in 
Media’ Award 


Butterflies is happy to 
inform its readers that the © 
last issue of ‘My Name is 
Today’ Vol. | No. 3 won the 
first prize for ‘Excellence in 
Media’ Award at the World 
Forum organised by the 
International Forum for 
Child Welfare in November 
1994 at Madras. Several 
NGOs from different parts of 
the world had participated 
at the Forum. 


EDITORIAL 3 os 


Please Note : We felt it would be most appropriate for the children to write the editorial for this 
issue. We are therefore publishing an “Open letter to the President of India” written by 250 street 
child workers. The letter was drafted and approved by them. The children who participated were 
from Bal Mazdoor Union, Butterflies and Asha Project — YWCA India. — Editor-in-Chief 


An Open Letter 
tothe President of India 
| ShriS DSharma 


Dec. 10th 1994 


~ Dear President, 


. Today is “Human Rights Day” — the world over adults would be celebrating it as a day 
_ of liberation. Most probably they would not be thinking of us children, after all we do not 
_ Inatterto the leaders, government officials, teachers, activists, communities for we are 
supposed to be the invisible silent tribe that is only supposed to do what we are told without 
_ questioning, protesting nor participating in any of the decisions being made about our lives. 

Sir, we are children who belong to the poor families and communities, we work very 
hard and honestly to earn some money so that it helps us to survive. Perhaps you are not 
aware that through our hard exploitative labour we do contribute substantially to the 
national income of our country. We also bring in foreign exchange through the sale of tea, 
gems, carpets and embroidered sarees. However when it comes to giving us the basic rights, 
there seems to be no serious commitment from you. Why is that we are denied access to 
education? Why is it when we are sick the doctors and nurses in government hospitals brush 
us aside and do not give us the medical treatment ? Why is itthat employers are not 
punished for violating the Child Labour Prohibition and Regulation Act of 1986 ? The 
Juvenile Justice Act of 1986 is supposed to protect us children but instead it has become an 
instrument of torture and harassment. We are picked up by police, harassed, beaten up, 
abused and sent to remand homes for no crime having committed. There are hundreds of 
instances when our backs have been split open with the beatings, legs and arms broken, 
strung up like a chicken from the roof and beaten on the soles of our feet. We are treated as 
criminals — what is our crime — being poor? 

The children’s and remand homes are not “homes”, they are mini prisons. We are not 
given freedom to be ourselves. The attitude of the wardens and teachers is as if we are 
criminals. There is no love nor warmth in the institutions, we do not want to call it “homes”, 
as a home isa place where there are caring, warm people who make you feel wanted. 

Wealso have dreams and aspirations, We would like to study and become someone 
big. We would like to go to schools but teachers do not want us because we are dirty looking 
and wear torn clothes. Some of us have been to school but, teachers are most often absent 
and when they do come they make teaching- learning such a boring exercise. There is no fun 
norjoy inlearning. Why are government schools so dull ? Why is it we have two kinds of 
schools for children, one for the poor and the other for the rich ? 

(Continued to page 5) 
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(Continued from page 3) 


Most often you adults do not realise that every act of yours has its effect on us. 
Whenever there is a riot, civil disturbances, war, itis we children who suffer and bear the 
brunt of it. We are physically and emotionally traumatised every time a riot takes place. 
Our bodies do get healed but our emotion and minds take a long to heal. Every night we go 
to sleep scared. We quite often hear that government is looking into these crimes but no 

- oneasks us as to what we feel nor do we know if the guilty is punished. 

ee We do not want much from you but our basic right to childhood. A childhood where 
we have opportunity and access to quality education, time to play, health care, foodand 

| protection from exploitation and oppression. 

es much love and Tore your children, 


Mane 
On behalf of 100 million of Child Workers in India 
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ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


Soe a a a a ea 


Butterflies has been collecting information 
about children for sometime. We felt the 
need to put this information together and 
make it available to other organisations 
working with children, concerned Minis- 
tries, the people in the field and each one of 
us who is concerned and interested in 
knowing more about the existing state of 
the children. 


The topics covered have been divided into 
various heads and sub-heads. Short sum- 
mary of these topics is given for the benefit 
of the readers. 


The theme for this issue is CHILD LABOUR. 
A synopsis of the government's policies 
and plans, statistics on the subject, the 
situation of ChildLabour in Andhra Pradesh, 
and also studies and write-ups by eminent 
authorities have been included in this sec- 
tion. 


CHILDREN AND SOCIETY 
ie @\ The role of family and home in 
(oh child development. Social cus- 
toms like child marriage and 
child rearing and child care 
practices. 


CHILD ABUSE AND 
NEGLECT _ - 
Physical, mental and emotion- 
al abuse of children. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
Aspects of juvenile crime and 
abnormal behaviour of chil- 
dren. 


CHILDREN AND LAW 
Laws and legislation relating 
to children and its effect on 
them and their families. 


CHILDREN AND 
PARLIAMENT 

The role of the parliament in 
framing policies for children. 


EDUCATION 
This section is divided into var- 
ious sub-heads such as edu- 


cational system, educational 
policies andplans, infrastructu- 
ralfacilities, preschool, prima- 
ry education, secondary and 
higher secondary education, 
alternatives and extra-curricu- 
lar activities. 


SPORTS 
Its importance in child devel- 
opment. 


CHILDREN AND 
AUDIO-VISUAL MEDIA 

The impact of the television, 
films, etc. on child psychology 
and development. 


CHILDREN AND 
LITERATURE 

Literature on and about chil- 
dren andliterature for children. 


CHILDREN AND 
ENVIRONMENT 
Environmental education and 
efforts of children to protect 
environment. 


HEALTH 

The existing health status of 
children, health care facilities 
available, nutrition, govern- 
mentalplans andpolicies, com- 
mon diseases, innovation and 
medicine. 


DEMOGRAPHY 
Existing population situation 
and its impact. 


CHILDREN IN 
ESPECIALLY DIFFICULT 
CIRCUMSTANCES 

These are children who face 
tremendous problems due to 
conditions such as being in 
prison, war, refugee, militan- 
cy, communalism, natural di- 
sasters and those who are or- 
phans and destitutes. 


DISABLED CHILDREN 
Various kinds of disabilities, 
mental and physical, the facil- 
ities availableto help them, the 
special difficulties faced by 
them and the plans and poli- 
cies. 


CHILD LABOUR 

Ny The existing situation in which 

YY the children are working, their 
living conditions, wages, bond- 

ed labour and the steps being 

taken by the government in 

this regard. 


STREET CHILDREN 

The reasons for their exist- 
ence, their work and living con- 
ditions, the future faced by 
them. 


GIRL CHILD 

The special problems faced by 
the girl child in all spheres of: 
the family, education, customs 

and traditions — and the spe- 

cial attention that she needs. 


WELFARE PROGRAMMES 
AND POLICIES 

Of the central and state gov- 
ernments and international 
agencies for children. 


ACHIEVERS 
Children’s achievements in var- 
ious spheres. 


The efforts made by non-government 
organisations for children is an important 
part of all the above topics. Each issue 
would carry an NGO profile. A notable 
feature is the experiences recounted by a 
child worker in ‘Personal Point’. A transla- 
tion giving the main points of the Hindinews 
has also been provided and in future we 
would include news from South Asia. A 
news analysis on child labour has been 


provided. This will also be part of our regu- 
lar features. 


SPECIAL FEATURE 
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NEWS ANALYSIS 


Urmila Bendre* 


This issue of My Name is Today carries a special feature on Child 
Labour. The efforts of our editorial collective have been to provide 
a comprehensive picture of the situation on the subject. 

In the first article, Jaya Mehta, a former fellow of Indian 
institute of Advanced Studies, Shimla, discusses the reasons why 
only the Indian carpet industry has been singled out by the U.S. The 
Indian government’s knee-jerk reactions include making the law 
more stringent and the structural adjustment programme — all of 
which may lead to more unemployment and lowering of family 
income. The author urges the Indian government to prioritise its 
commitments, the first one being to its people. 

In his article, Dalit Children in Child Labour, Bhagwan Das, an 
advocate and member of our editorial advisory board focusses on 
the stark reality of dalit children 
whether working in Delhi as 
sweepers collecting garbage, or 
in Agra as shoemakers, or as 
ragpickers, or even as children 
of washermen helping parents in 
their work. 

Sociologist and activist 
Vasanthi Raman, who is also a 
member of our editorial advisory 
board, presents a clear picture 
of child workers in the tea 
plantations of Assam and West 
Bengal. In this article, the author 
delves onthe working conditions 
of children — as casuals with no 
permanant place of work, the 
high poverty level, their living 
conditions, the malnutrition 
among children and the wages 
earned by them. It also suggests the steps necessary to provide 
better conditions for the children such as raising the wage-levels 
and providing health care and education facilities. 

The news reported by the media reflects the concern and 
strategies employed by the international agencies, the govern- 
ment andthe NGOs. The pressures put on the Indian government 
has led to its taking certain steps to be in control of the situation. 
Germany and USA are wielding the ban on import of Indian 
products manufactured by children, especially the hand-knotted 
carpets. The Indian government’s move is by way of amendments 
to the Child Labour Act 1986 and declaration of programmes for 
eradication of child labour. / 

It is interesting to note the reaction of various sections of the 
society on the subject. The Carpet Export Promotion Council 
(CEPC) has responded by laying down norms for registration of 
looms where no child worker shall be employed and carpets 
produced on these looms only will be exported. The various NGOs 
and the media have expressed doubts about the usefulness of 
amendments to the Child Labour Act 1986. The problem is seen 
to be in the implementation of the Act rather than its lacunas. The 
stricter penalties, minimum wages for children equivalent to adult 
workers are easier to pass as laws than to implement them. The 
lack of asingle conviction of offenders of the Act till date is a glaring 


*Urmila Bendre is part of ‘My Name is Today’ editorial collective. 
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Rules or ideas coming from outside 
and influencing the country’s own 
policies are likely to complicate rather 
than resolve this problem [of child 
labour]. India needs to look within itself 
for solutions which are adoptive to the 
country’s needs and the media can play 
a strategic role in bringing out these 
issues to make the society and govern- 

ment think and act in a manner best 
_suited to the child’s welfare. 


reproof to the government. 

The infrastructure visualised under the Act has not even been 
created by the various state governments, so the implementation 
of laws has remained on paper rather than a reality. The states 
need to pay special attention to this fact in their programmes for 
child labour welfare. It has also been difficult to establish that the 
child has been below 14 years of age when the employer claims 
otherwise. The labour inspectors, where they have been appointed 
for such tasks have been either too fewin number to tackle the large 
scale violations of lawtaking place or have been criticised for being 
too lax. Also, even with the new amendments it would be easy for 
the employer to produce fabricated birth certificates if the burden 
of proof is put on him. The other aspect of minimum wages for child 
labourers is obviously a difficult 
task what with the adult 
labourers themselves not get- 
ting the minimum wages inspite 
of being unionised. The huge 
unorganised sector in which the 
children work and failure of the 
government to even accept the 
children's right to form unions 
has not helped matters. 

At the same time the fear ex- 
pressed is that banning of child 
labour from traditional skills and 
crafts not only will lead to the 
death of our cultural heritage 
but also shut down avenues of 
vocations for the children in tra- 
ditionaltrades which need long- 
term childhood training and 
would in turn increase the num- 
ber of educated unemployed by failure to combine formal educa- 
tion with such skills. 

However, as is apparent from the study made by Operations 
Research Group (See Statistics on Child Labour, page 28), the 
reason why a family sends a child to work is not primarily that he/ 


‘she should learn the skills but to supplement the family income. 


Therefore though the need for keeping alive the traditional skills is 
there, it is necessary to de-link the family’s economic need leading 
to the child working. The burden of economic necessity has to be 
removed fromthe child’s shoulders. The needto provide education 
combined with encouragement to such vocational training is felt. 
This is also seen as a way of ending the exploitation faced by the 
children who grow up to be adult workers in such trades. The 
government’s stand to not to touch the family trade through the 
Child Labour Act, thus, is appreciated on the one hand as a way 
of saving the nation’s traditional skills and trades and condemned 
on the other hand as under the guise of family trade, many outside 
children are working there in inhuman conditions with no wages. 

Other aspects reported by the media are the personal case 
histories of various children abused and maltreated by the employ- 
ers. The children working in Yavatmal helped by a police sub- 
inspector, the plight of girls working as domestic servants and the 
abuse heaped on them, focus attention on children that the urban 
masses come in daily contact with and the attitude of the society 
towards such children. 


NISL SSIES TE ENTE NS ET A Lo a a are 


The Parliament News talks about the number of child workers 
in the country and individual States. In this the government has 
persisted in showing figures which are less than the actual 
numbers. For example, the National Sample Survey of 1983 puts 
the number of child workers at 17.36 million whereas the ORG puts 
it at 44 million for the same year. The disparity between the 
estimates of the government and the non-government figures is 
glaring. The enormity of the task before the government is stupen- 
dous, but juggling with statistics is not going to be a good option, 
as the government might have realised by now. 

The NGOs and trade unions have come together to work 
towards elimination of child labour, and the school children ex- 
pressed a desire to know more about their contemporaries and 
their life situations. In many areas, like the tea plantation research- 
ers and NGOs have suggested strategies for, if not elimination, at 
least a better bargain for the child labourers by increasing the 


income level of the workers, better education and health facilities. 

The government has the necessary people in terms of NGOs, 
researchers and studies done at the ground level informing the 
necessities and avenues needed to bring about a change in the 
situation. It just needs the political will for the change to be a 
reality. 

Thus the media interest has been focused on child labour and 
the news reflect the magnitude and complexity of the problem. The 
problem is an inherent part of Indian social, economic and political 
system with its own peculiar character. Rules or ideas coming from 
outside and influencing the country’s own policies are likely to 
complicate rather than resolve this problem. India needs to look 
within itself for solutions which are adoptive to the country’s needs 
and the media can play a strategic role in bringing out these issues 
to make the society and government think and act ina manner best 
suited to the child’s welfare. O 


CONCERN FOR CHILD LABOUR 


Jaya Mehta" 


Senator Tom Harkins has introduced a bill in the U.S. Con- 
gress seeking ban on trades in goods manufactured with child 
labour with central focus on a boycott on Indian and Pakistani 
carpets on the grounds that carpet manufacuturers in these 
countries exploit children. A similar resolution has been tabled in 
the European parliament. The sudden upsurge of American and 
European concern for the poor children of the Third World is 
touching. After all, every child has a right to childhood ! 

But one wonders whether they also boycott the products of 
child labour at: home ! For, child labour is not unknown in the US 
and Europe. The Human Development Report 1993 documents 
a 250% increase in violations of child-labour laws in the US 
between 1983-90. Reportedly, in New York city alone, 1,50,000 
children are employed in the garment industry — some of them as 
young as ten years. 

Perhaps, the American and European vision gets blurred in 
the immediate neighbourhood andcan focus only at adistant Third 
World country. But one is still intrigued: why do the children in the 
carpet industry alone hurt so much? Children are also employed 
in gem cutting and polishing. The US imported gem and jewellery 
worth Rs. 3329.8 crore in 92-93. Import of hand-knotted carpets 
was worth only Rs. 396.8 crore. 

Some peripheral details may perhaps help resolve the in- 
trigue. Tiil mid-70s, Iran was the main exporter of hand-knotted 
carpets, contributing some 50% to world exports. Wages in- 
creased after the oil embargo, and the industry landed in a deep 
crisis with the Shah’s modernisation programme, which banned 
employment of women and children below 18 years. Iran’s share 
of carpet exports dropped to 15.3% in 1977. India substituted. 
From less than 1%, its share shot up to 9% in the same year. 
Though Iranian exports later picked up for a year or two, Iran fell 
from grace after the revolution. Throughout the ’80s, Iran’s 
exports stagnated between 20-25%, while Indian exports picked 
up to 10-15%. However, after the Gulf war, Iran’s relations with 
the West have altered. Iran has a strategic importance in the area 
and its exports have to be accommodated. Good for the children 
in the Indian carpet industry! 

How did the Indian government respond? Apart from a 
perfunctory promise to amend the Child Labour (Prohibition and 
Regulation) Act 1986, the Minister of State for Textiles, M.G. 
Venkataswamy, urged the carpet manufacturers to make a ‘little 
sacrifice’ by abolishing child labour. He advised them to form a 
committee, and come up with a solution within three months. 
Otherwise the government would deal harshly with such contra- 
vention of the law of the land. Thus, breaking the law invites 
retribution only when it affects our foreign exchange earnings. The 
government surely knows that, given the current set of priorities, 
abolition of child labour cannot even be a distant dream — Child 
Labour Act and the National Policy for Child Labour notwithstand- 
ing. 

The poverty estimates for 1987-88, based on minimum 
nutritional requirements, run as high as 46.2%. (According to the 
expert group appointed by the Planning Commission, the govern- 
ment estimates of 29:9% are misleading.) Households below the 


* Jaya Mehta is former Fellow of Indian Institute of 
Advanced Studies, Shimla. 


poverty line, or even those marginally above, cannot be persuaded © 
to send their hungry children to schools and playgrounds. Be- 
tween the right to live and the right to childhood, both parents and 
children choose the former. On the other hand, the vast informal 
sector makes it impossible to monitor the employers. Employers — 
can be monitored only when the industry is somewhat organised 
and localised, and, of course, when it is export oriented. But 
monitoring the employers does not solve the problem of child 
labour. Recently a BBC feature showed the fate of the Bangladesh 
children thrown out of garment factories because of Western 
pressure. These children did not go to school. They went about 
breaking stones and bricks, onroad construction sites, and pulling 
rickshaws on Daccaand Chittagong streets. The West may satisfy 
itself that, by imposing bans, it imports and consumes products 
which are not contaminated by a child’s nimble fingers. But are 
these products really clean? Perhaps they should read Shaw’s 
“Widowers’ Houses”. . 
Like many other problems of the Third World, the problem of — 
child labour is inextricably linked with the problem of poverty. The — 
first step, then, is to provide regular and meaningful employment 
to the adult members to assure a certain minimum income to the 
household. Only then can legislation against child labour be 
respected, the employers monitored, and the education system 
made meaningful. 
The structural adjustment programme, undertaken by the 
governments of Indiaand anumber of other Third Worldcountries, — 
runs counter to this basic premise. While the government policy 
concentrates on globalisation by inviting foreign investment, for- 
eign technology and foreign goods, the existing domestic industry — 
is starved of funds, markets and infrastructural support. India’s 
industrial output grew at -0.1% in 91-92, 1.8% in 92-93, and 1.6% 
in 93-94. While labour in the. existing organised-sector is re- 
trenched, following lockouts, plant closures, and low capacity — 
utilisation, few jobs are created in the modern globalised sector. 
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_ (The UNDP calls it growth without jobs.) The already-vast informal 
sector expands further, because the big manufacturing units 
subcontract work to smaller units. Family incomes are squeezed 
by growing unemployment, inflation (resulting from devaluation 
and hike in the administered prices), and acut in expenditure in the 
social sector. (This years’s budget has increased allocation in the 
social sector only in the central plan outlay, but grants to the states 
have been cut, even though education, health and agriculture are 
State subjects.) Women and children are forced to go out for work. 
Fortunately(!) for them, the subcontractors in the informal sector 
prefer women and children because they are ready to work for less 
wages, are more pliable and do not unionise. In most occupations, 
their productivity is the same or more than that of an adult male. 
Structural adjustment, thus, creates both the supply and demand 
for child labour. It will be a waste of time and energy at this juncture 
to try to abolish child labour on a piecemeal basis. 

The irony is that the government may not even be able to 
safeguard its exports by dancing to the tune of IMF, World Bank, 
and the Western concern for human rights. If the West has 
decided to substitute India’s carpet by lran’s carpets, it will do so 


Note. United States is one of the countries which has yet to ratify the 
United Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child. — Editor. 


— child labour or no child labour. If we remove child labour from 
the carpet industry, our carpets may no longer be cost competitive. 
They willbe dealt out by the magic of the market. If not, the US may 
find some other pretext. As for globalisation, the experience of 
Latin America and Africa tells us that immiserisation of the majority 
does not necessarily ensure successful integration of even part of 
the economy into the global economy. It does not improve the 
balance of payments (as distinct from FE reserves) on a sustain- 
able basis. Neither does it reduce the external debt. 


It is perhaps still not too late for the elected representatives 
of the country to reorder their priorities. Their first commitment is 
to the people of India, not to international markets and investors. 
Let us restructure the economy to fulfill the basic needs of every 
family. Let us provide employment guarantee to every able-bodied 
adult. By changing our national production requirements, such a 
restructuring will reduce dependence on the West and, incidental- 
ly, entail a reduction in requirements of foreign exchange. 

We will then send our children to schools and playgrounds 
because that is what we want, and not because the West boycotts 
our products. Every child has a right to childhood and we don't 
need the US Congress and the European parliament to teach us 
this basic tenet of human rights. O 
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DALIT CHILDREN IN CHILD LABOUR 


Bhagwan Das* 


In this paper | am mentioning the first hand experiences and 
observations in regard to the Dalit Children employed as sweep- 
ers, scavengers, rag-pickers, shoe-makers, shoe-shine boys, 
girls denied education and employed as domestic aids. 

Much has been written about the employment of children in 
the carpet factories of Varanasi and Srinagar where nimble 
fingered children are employed by the avaricious owners on low 
wages. Children employed in the Sivakasi fireworks manufactories 
have, also, attracted much attention by the intellectuals and social 
reformers. Very little is known about the Dalit children employed 
as sweepers and scavengers in big cities. 

Sanitation is under-the control of municipal corporations, 
municipal committees, zilla parishads, cantonment boards etc. 
Sweepers are also employed by the railways, hospitals and 
transport authorities. Most of the employees are adults and have 
to be paid wages prescribed by government. Although many of 
these establishments, in contravention of the laws like Prevention 
of Contract Labour Act and other laws, now employ the sweepers 
as casual labour or contract labour and pay wages accordingly. 
Employees have no security of service and services can be 
terminated any time by the contractor or employers. But beside 
these organisations there are organisations like the Delhi Devel- 
opment Authority in Delhi which employs sweepers who do the 
road-cleaning, drainage cleaning etc. There is no arrangement for 
garbage collection from houses ! Here the private sweeper steps 
in. Usually he or she is a resident of the neighbouring village. As 
soon as acolony comes into existence, these private sweepers 
begin to work in the occupied flats on their own terms and send 
their small children to collect garbage which is dumped in the dust- 
bins constructed outside the ‘colonies’. Sometimes school going 
girls below fifteen years of age are sent to do this work during the 
afternoon. In many cases it was found that the parents were 
employed even in class III service under government. Dropout rate 
among these children is very high. Parents give their daughters 
in marriage at the age of 15-16 and have little respect for the law 
prohibiting marriages below the age of 18. Large families add to 
their economic problems. 

In many cases the total income of the parents exceeds 
Rs 5000 permensem yetchildren are sent out to workas sweepers 
and scavengers or rag-pickers. DDA in Delhi has allowed a kind 
of “jajmani’ system to develop. If they could undertake the 
garbage collection themselves many adults could find employ- 
ment and these poor children could be saved. 

Now in the name of privatization, in some offices and estab- 
lishments this work is being given on contract. Contractors employ 
the needy adults and even small boys to do this work on low wages. 
Privatization of transport service in Delhi has opened another 
avenue for exploitation. An adult conductor or helper has tobe paid 
decent wages but child workers in transport service do the same 
work for Rs 200-300 per mensem. 

In Agra | found that some owners of the shoe factories instead 
of sending the children to school employ them in their own 
factories. The child has to do the polishing and is also trained to 
fixheals and soles. Since he has to sit for long hours with bent back, 


* Bhagwan Das is Practising Advocate and Director, Asian 
Centre for Human Rights (ACHR). 
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his development is retarded and he develops many ailments 
affecting his spinal cord. Many factory owners started as factory 
owners but because of their intemperate habits and especially 
addiction to alcohol lost their business. Many factories are now 
owned by Punjabi Khatris and members of other trading commu- 
nities. Because of addiction to drinking and other intemperate 
habits of parents, children suffer and have to work at home 
manufacturing shoes under the guidance of father. Alarge portion 
of the earnings is wasted on strong drinks, wasteful customs and 
social ceremonies. Thus, children are deprived of their childhood. 
Most of the rag-pickers belong to the Dalit communities. In 
many cases the families have no regular source of income. 
Children of untouchable families are generally not accepted as 
domestic aids in Hindu families or restaurants, dhabas etc. It is not 
easy to find employment as sweepers under the municipal or other 
similar bodies. Heavy bribes have to be paid for employment tothe 
selection committee members or the appointing authorities. Jajmani 
system — acquiring the right to work in some houses — further 
restricts the chances of employment in the mohallahs, colonies, 
etc. Children, if they are not looking after the younger brothers or 
sisters at home, have to help the parents in earning some money 
to meet the day to day needs. Ragpicking and then selling the 
paper, polythene bags, rags, etc., to the collection-depot is the 
easiest way to earn money which needs notraining and no licence. 
Bangalore is perhaps the only city where attempts have been 
made to organise the ragpickers. Organisers appealed to the 
house-holders to put their garbage in different polythene bags and 
the boys collect them and deposit them in the collection depots. 
Here also most of the money earned by the children is 


dutyfully made over to the parents. Fathers in many cases spend - 


this hard earned money on drinking and smoking. Children fall 
easy prey tothe drug-traffickers also and their poverty is exploited 
by the avaricious drug dealers. 

There is no motivation for education. Many children want to 
goto school but parents need their help for earning money to meet 
the needs of the family and in many cases for providing liquor to 
the male members. 

During the course of my visit in some Andhra villages to collect 
information about the Devadasis, Jogitis, Murlis, etc., who are 
dedicated to the goddess Yelamma, | came across some very 


small girls aged barely 12 or 13 who had been dedicated and 
initiated to the cult owing to the fear inculcated in the minds of the 
parents that if they did not dedicate the girls, the family may be 
visited by some horrid diseases, calamities etc. The other shock- 
ing discovery was the plight of the children belonging to the Dhobi 
(Vunnan) caste. Dhobis are not included in the Schedule in all 
states of India. In some states they are considered as ‘touchable’ 
shudras while in many states they are treated as untouchable. 

Washermen, mostly Hindus, go to the houses of the upper 
caste landlords and beg for food. They are invariably given left over 
food or stale food. He or she collects the dirty clothes, brings them 
home, washes them, dries and after pressing them returns to the 
owner in the evening. He may or may not get food in the evening. 
He is not paid any remuneration in cash. At the harvesting time he 
may get some grains like other menials. His children are discour- 
aged togotoschoolby the uppercaste people lest they should lose 
the cheap labour. 

In cities like Delhi the members of the washermen’s caste 
come mostly from Rajasthan. They incur heavy expenditure on 
social ceremonies, e.g., marriage, death etc., and borrow money 
from the landlords at exorbitant rates of interest. They cannot 
redeem their debts while remaining in the village. They migrate to 
cities and set up their ironing shops — ironing the garments in 
government colonies, etc. They go home only in the evening and 
have to come to the place of work early in the morning. Their 
children cannot be sent to school as they help the parents in 
bringing the clothes from the clients and delivering them after 
having been ironed. This class of workers, including their women, 
is also addicted to drinking and smoking. 

Children of construction workers also grow in these kinds of 


~ circumstances. 


Hard work, malnutrition, worries about housing and food, 
stress and strain which they have to undergo and the addiction to 
drinking and smoking shortens the life of parents, adding to the 
difficulties of the children. 

Helping children, educating them and training them are good 
ideas but the causes of neglect lie in the economic and social 
system. Religion has further aggravated their problems. Unless 
they are liberated from superstitions and ignorance, there is not 
much hope. Oo 


CHILD LABOUR IN TEA PLANTATIONS OF 


NORTH-EAST INDIA — AN EXTRACT 
Conditions of Employment and Work of Child Workers 


Vasanthi Raman* 


This is a study on child labour in Assam and West Bengal tea 
plantations. As far as the production and export of tea in India are 
concerned, these two states are extremely important. In 1987, of 
allthe area under tea inthe country, Assam accounted for 54.8 per 
cent and West Bengal 24.3 per cent. The data for this study was 
collected between December 1990 and August 1991. The prob- 
lems with the official statistics for child labour are many. 

First, the West Bengal government figures (6.1 per cent) refer 
only to permanent workers and, to compound matters, the figures 
for child workers also includes the adolescents (14 to 18 years). 

Second, knowing that children constitute at least 10 per cent 
of the casual labour force in West Bengal does not help in the 
estimation of child workers when the size of the casual labour force 
remains unknown to official statistics. 

; Thirdly, all available non-official data would tend to indicate 
that the percentage of child labour in the casual labour force in 
West Bengal is far higher than 10 per cent. 

Fourthly, management data for the four Assam gardens 
surveyed show that children constitute 18 per cent of the total work 
force while 14 per cent are casual. These child casuals constitute 


* Vasanthi Raman is sociologist and activist working in the 
north-east. 


33.6 per cent of all casuals. In contrast, the official figures for 
Assam show that children constitute 14.4 per cent of the total work 
force while 9.9 per cent are casual, constituting 24.6 per cent of 
the casual labour force. 

Among all children between 0—14 years of age in the 
surveyed gardens, 10.1 per cent were workers in Assam; 5.8 per 
cent in West Bengal and 7.8 per cent in all gardens. Given that 
most of the working children are between 12 and 14 years of age, 
these percentages show that very large numbers of children in that 
age group are workers. In fact, it would appear to us, as to many 
observers such as the secretary of the most prominent manage- 
ment association we have quoted elsewhere, most trade union 
officials and an anthropologist such as Shobita Jain (Jain 1988: 94- 
95), that parents and children are more than eager to have the 
chance of getting work for the children, even, as we found, children 
of the age group of 5 to 7 years. This eagerness is the direct result 
of extreme poverty endemic among workers. 

As we have seen, most child workers are employed as 
casuals. Our study shows that inthe Assam gardens, 95.9percent 
of the child labourers are casual; in the West Bengal gardens, 85.6 
percent; andin all gardens together, 91.7 percent. These are very 
high figures considering that our study was confined to resident 
workers and is thus biased against casual workers. 

There is a far higher percentage of casual work among 


TABLE 1 
EMPLOYMENT DATA AVAILABLE FROM SURVEYED GARDEN MANAGEMENTS (PERCENTAGES) 
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children than among adults. According to the Assam government 
data, among adult workers, 64.6 per cent are permanent and the 
rest casual. But among children, the situation is reversed, with 
69.1 per cent being casual. From the data supplied by the 
managements of the surveyed gardens in Assam, 65.5 per cent 
of adult workers are permanent while, again, the situation is more 
than reversedin the case of children, with 79.4 per cent of the latter 
as casual. From our data on Assam gardens surveyed, 71.3 per 
cent of all adults are permanent while only 4.2 per cent of adult 
workers are permanent whereas for children the figure is only 15.1 
per cent. And in this same table, we find that for all gardens 
surveyed, 61.5 per cent of all adults are permanent while only 8.3 
per cent of the children are so. These figures show that there is a 
definite bias against children with regard to status in employment. 
Some management spokespersons andobservers suchas Phukan 
claim that this very high percentage of casual child labour is, on the 
whole, apprenticeship before adulthood and permanent status. 
This idea of apprenticeship does not, however, explain why it 
should begin in childhood or why it should be largely casual, 
especially when there are enough numbers of eager-to-work adult 
unemployed and underemployed (casuals) in the plantations to 


cover the whole child labour force and more. 

There are two kinds of permanent workers in tea — the daily 
rated and the monthly-rated. In our sample, the daily rated 
permanent workers constituted 94.2 per cent of all permanent 
workers. Allchildren who are permanent are daily-rated. The daily- 
rated permanent workers have to work for six days in the week. 
The seventh day, usually the Sunday, is a rest day. There is no 
wage for this rest day. Eight days in the year are paid holidays on 
account of festivals and national occasions. Many managements, 
including each one in our sampled gardens, do not pay wages to 
permanent workers for these days if they absent themselves on 
the day previous to or following the day or days of the holidays. 
Each adult and child worker may accumulate earned leave at the 
rate of one day every twenty and fifteen days respectively. In our 
sample, we found only few workers who availed of this leave, 
others preferring to encash it on account of poverty. (Jain 1988: 
48) 

Table 2 shows the income and poverty levels of the families 
with child workers (FWCWs). Here the picture is even more dismal 
than the figures for the total sample. If we leave out the figures for 
gardens N and O, where the number of FWCWs were too low to 


TABLE 3 
LIVING CONDITIONS OF FAMILIES WITH WORKING CHILDREN (FWCWs) 
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TABLE 4 
STOOL TESTS OF TOTAL CHILDREN 
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Note. Severe malnourishment was measured by an index, 
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TABLE 5 


MALNUTRITION OF CHILDREN 
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TABLE 6 : 
ETHNICITY OF FAMILIES WITH CHILD WORKERS (FWCWs) 
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Upper access to 
Caste mother tongue 
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Nationality 
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- yield significant results — the low numbers of FWCWs being a 
function of the fact that our sample was of residential workers 
whereas child workers, casual as they are, come principally from 
among the non-residential workers in the hills — we see that the 
figures for per caput income and figures for the number of families 
below the poverty norm are consistently below those for the total 
sample with only one exception, garden L in West Bengal. In that 
garden, as we can see the percentage of child incomes is highest 
for all gardens. Furthermore, the child workers in L have the 
highest percentage of permanent workers. These two factors 
would explain the relatively better position of the FWCWsin garden 
Se 

The high poverty levels in the FWCWs is inspite of the fact that 
they have fairly high family employment. The same table shows 
that although more than 50 per cent of the FWCWs have adult 
unemployeds and that the total of such unemployed are not too far 
short of the total child workers, the child workers constitute about 
one-third (median) of the workers in their families. 

While dealing with the question of abolition of child labour, one 
is faced with the proverbial Hobson’s choice: Recommending total 
abolition of child labour is impractical and involves deep-seated 
Structural changes, while working for the amelioration of the 
conditions of child labour is tantamount to legitimising the exist- 
ence of child labour. 

The Committee on Child Labour in its report likewise spoke of 
the ubiquitous “vicious circle”. Referring to the inadequate imple- 
mentation of the existing laws, the committee unabashedly admit- 
ted: “There were practically no prosecutions in most parts of the 
country of any violation of existing laws “The Committee itself 
during spot inspections noticed children of very tender age working 
in certain factory premises in total disregard of the statutory 
provisions. 

We would therefore like to emphasize that a feasible and 
practical policy to raise the income levels of the workers is very 
much within the bounds of possibility if the requisite political will is 
there. The first step in raising the income levels of the tea workers 
must involve the reconstitution of the Central Wage Board for Tea 
which wiil go into the question of revising their wage structure. 
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Three measures, i.e., increasing the wage-levels, introduc- 
tions of statutory rationing and a change in the fuel policy will go 
a long way in raising the material standards of life of the tea 
workers, thus undermining the economic basis for child labour. In 
this context we would like to reiterate that the tea industry is very 
much a high profit industry and can shoulder the extra financial 
burden of higher wages. 

As far as the situation of child workers in tea is concerned, it 
is our opinion that a determined effort to raise wage-levels (this 
being the minimum necessary condition) along with a missionary 


» Zeal in promoting education of the child workers (and adults) has 


to be adopted. 

It almost goes without saying that almost all the child workers 
are illiterate and have never been to school. Retention rates are 
also low. Our study also confirms this with 85.2 per cent of the child 
workers in our sample being illiterate, 12.8 per cent not having 
completed their primary education, while only 1.4 per cent com- 
pleted their primary education. Most of the child workers and the 
adults pointed out that they could not go to school because they 
had to work. There is therefore aneedto organised special schools 
so that working children may be able to attend them. 

The health and medical care provided by the employers is far 
from adequate and there is a crying need to see that elementary 
health and medical care is made available to these children and 
adults. 

The first step towards ensuring better health for the child 
workers is to have a massive immunisation drive which ought to 
be periodically undertaken in the gardens. There is also a need for 
health camps to provide some elementary knowledge of health 
and hygiene. The plantation system is a complex whole in which 
child labour exists. 

The tea industry right from its inception has been a flourishing 
and a highly profitable one. The workers of this industry, who have 
been torn out of their original homes and segregated in an enclave 
for the last 150 years, have contributed their all to the prosperity 
of this industry. But it is precisely their abject poverty that forces 
them to send their children to work. It is high time that the children 
of the plantations have their childhood restored to them. 
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CHILD LABOUR IN ANDHRA PRADESH — A PROFILE 


MAGNITUDE OF CHILD LABOUR IN ANDHRA PRADESH PREVALENCE OF CHILD LABOUR IN RURAL AREAS 

Andhra Pradesh is the fifth largest State in the country. The state In Andhra Pradesh 92%(16,20,596 people) of the child labourers 
is administratively divided into 23 Districts. There are 11 million are found in the rural areas. Reasons are (1) Over 80% of all 
children below 7 years of age, according to the 1981 Census children live in the rural areas; (2) The real income of rural 
figures. In absolute numbers there are 20,644,848 children in the household is low and seasonally affected; (3) There are more 


State. Nearly 8.5 % of allits children are workers. In other words, children as dependents per family than adults in the income 
13% of all child labourers of India live in the State. earning age; (4) Adult employment is influenced by seasonal 
needs i.e., adults are under-ernployed most of the year when 

CHART 1 agricultural activity is on a low key. 
DISTRIBUTION OF CHILD WORKERS The various types of regular employment rural children 


undertake range from agriculture, livestock, foresty, plantations, 
orchards, mining and quarrying, manufacturing, processing, con- 
% of child workers % of child workers struction, trade and commerce, transport,storage and communi- 
ice Berreanon to child population cation. However, more than 80% of children work primarly as 
agricultural labourers and cultivators. 

The percentage of child workers to total workers in Andhra 
Pradesh is 8.6% in rural areas. ; 

Inthe rural areas of nine districts of Andhra Pradesh the share 
of child workers to total workers is far higher than the State 
average. These 9 districts are: Kurnool, Mahbubnagar, Adilabad, 
Karimnagar, Khammam,Nizamabad, Ranga Reddy, Warnagal 
and Anantapur. It is noteworthy that seven of these districts are 
in the Telangana region. Nalgonda’s figure of 8.49% is very 
narrowly below the State average. 
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| eee ee SOICAL AND ECONOMIC SETUP 
All The productive period in most of the dry regions is very short. 
Pradesh India Pradesh Three or four months during monsoon season is the period when 
all resources are pooled in to extract maximum benefit. Children, 


CHART 2 
CHILD WORKERS BY TYPE AND INDUSTRIAL CATEGORY (1981) 


Construction 0.6% 


Total number of childworkers: 17,54,189 


Cultivators 23.1% 


—Transportion 0.3% 


Agriculture labourers 53.9% —Other Services 2.9% 


~Trade & Commerce 2.2% 


Manufacturing, Process 8.6% 


“Mining & Quarrying 0.2% 
‘Livestock, Forestry et 8.2% 


: 
Extracts from Child Labour in Andhra Pradesh —A Profile, published 
by Department of Labour and Women’s Development & Child Welfare, 
Government of Andhra Pradesh, 1993. 
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even those attending schools, are brought in to help in different 
ways. 

Natural endowments such as minerals, metals, stones and 
marine products have all led to economic activities providing 
employment to locally skilled and unskilled workers. Examples of 
such areas in Andhra Pradesh are Lime in Kurnool, Slate in 
Prakasam, Granites in Khammam and Cuddapa, Tobacco/Beedi 
in Guntur, Chittoor and Nizamabad, and large scale on-shore and 
off-shore fishing in the coastal districts. 

Traditionally, certain districts have also identified themselves 
with some cottage and small scale industries. For example, silk in 
Anantapur, silk and non-silk weaving in Prakasam, Mahbubnagar 
and Ranga Reddy, lace in West Godavari and Lac Bangles in 
Hyderabad. 

Most of these traditional industries are family-run with tight 
cash flow management. Payments are normaly made at piece- 
rate. As hiring adult workers is not affordable, children in the family 
are drawn in for help. As these trades are run by families through 
generations, children are encouraged to learn the skill in several 
cases even in preference to school. 


GENDER COMPOSITION IN CHILD LABOUR 

Analysing the gender composition of child workers reveals inter- 
esting data. 58% of all child workers are boys and 42% are girls. 
The incidence of female child labour is the highest in Andhra 
Pradesh. 7.29% of the total female child population in Andhra 
Pradesh are workers, while the comparable all India average 
is 2.95% only. . 

Reason for girl child labour: Experiences of some Non- 
Government Organisations show that customary inhibition in 
employing girl children in certain jobs are being set aside. Girl 
children are being employed either by wage-giving landlords or the 
family itself as cattleherds. In villages this means herdingthe cattle 
to “Common property Areas” (CPA) or shrubbery or Poramboke 
areas on the outskirts. Several villagers and social workers felt that 
till about a decade ago this practice was nearly absent. 

In Andhra Pradesh, as is true of All India scenario more girls 
are engaged as agricultural labourers than boys. Boys were 
employed more as cultivators. In the secondary sector, more 


female children are employed in household industries than male 
child workers. In Andhra Pradesh there is a high incidence of girl 
child workers as domestic help. 

It is noteworthy that for a 17.81% growth in male child 
population there is a decline in their numbers as workers. Whilst 
for alesser growth in female child population (17.19%) there is a 
considerable increase in female child workers (29.02%). 

While all reasons for the prevalence of child labour in general 
may also be applicable to femal child labour, there are some 
essential differences. It is clear that child labour as such is an evil 
is not appreciated by many parents of working children. In cases 
where parents are willing to pull out children from work, the wider 
socio-economic constraints voiced by working chidren’s parent 
are : (1) girl children cannot be sent far away from home for study. 
(2) staying in a hostel is unacceptable for a grwoing young girl. (3) 
most household chores are better accomplished by the girl child 
than the boy. (4) Educating a boy is like investing - when grown up 
he shall take care of the parents and other children. (5) a girl child 
is a liability as she goes away to a different family after marriage, 
viz, educating a girlchild is a waste because even after that a dowry 
has to be paid in marriage. Moreover, she cannot give anything 
back to the parents. | 

It is felt that eliminating child labour, through programmes 
aimed at : (1) income support/supplement, (2) provision of educa- 
tion, (3) vocational training and skillenhancements etc., may serve 
that cause of amale child worker. However, it is suggested that the 
elimination of female child labour can be accomplished only by 
bringing an attitudinal change on the role of women in our society. 


EARNINGS 

Wages earned by child workers for similar activity vary with the 
area. Children are paid between Rs. 15-20 per day during peak 
season in the coastal areas while in Rayalaseema they are paid 
Rs. 10-20 per day. Compared to this a stone quaryy child worker 
in Prakasam gets Rs. 10 a day. In Prakasam district itself a child 
working in a slate factory is paid at piece-rate of Rs. 5. Achild can 
cut only 2 boxes per day on an average, thus earning Rs. 10 per 
day. Tea stall workers monthly wages ranged between Rs. 30/- 
and Rs. 150/-. Besides this, child workers earned up to Rs. 20 a 


CHART 3 
PER CAPITA STATE GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 


(in Rupees) 


annual % . 
increase in 
consumer 
price index 


annual % 
increase 


1980-90 
Andhra Pradesh 


1980-90 
All India 


| CHART 4 
PRIMARY AND PRE-PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


Primary Schools 


50,201 (99.9%) Pre-Primary Schools 


29 (0.01%) 


month as tips or gratis. Children were employed for more than 10 
hours a day with only 15 minute break for lunch. Child labourers 
were provided only one day in a month as holiday at the discretion 
of the employer. An agricultre child labourer picking jasmine 
(Ranga Reddy district) from 7 a.m. to 11 a.m. would earn only 
Rs. 3 per day. Picking chillies from 11 a.m. till late evening 
would fetch Rs. 5 per day. Thus working from 7 a.m. to7 p.m. 
in the hot sun would only fetch Rs. 10a day. Children are kept 
in bondage for credits in the range of 500-2000 taken by parents. 


EDUCATION 

Nearly 86% of male child workers and 94% of female child workers 
in the rural areas are illiterate. Among urban children 70% of male 
child workers and 88% of urban girl child workers are illeterate. It 
is significant that only 7.7% rural working boys have completed 
primary schooling while in the urban areas they are nealy 17%. 
However, among working girl children the percentage of those who 
completed primary school is very low. In the rural areas they are 
only 3.5% and among urban girl workers they are only 6.3%. 

Causes for lack of schooling: (1) Pecuniary means of 
parents to incur extra costs tosend and to keep children at school. 
(2) Competing demands made on child’s time between school 
attendance and work participation. (3) Opportunity costs to par- 

-ents in keeping children at school instead of putting them to 
productive work. 

Whatever be the specific reasons for children not attending 
school in Andhra Pradesh, nearly 60% of all children in the 5-14 
years age group do not attend school. While there is no clear basis 
to include all of them who do not attend school as child labourers, 
they fall in the potential child labourer category. 86% of all 
children in 5-14 year age group who do not attend school are 
in the rural areas. 

Over 52% of all children drop out of school in the !-V class 
levels. Nearly 86% of girls are out of schools before completing 
class VII. 


HEALTH HAZARDS IN AGRICULTURE 

Children suffer from exhaustion, de-hydration and headaches, are 
exposed to hazardous pesticides, Tetanus, guinea worm infesta- 
tion and hookworm. Unclean and unsafe drinking water cause 
amoebiosis, typhoid, dysentry, cholera and serious infective hep- 
atitis. Child workers have also reported chronic bronchitis, 
cough and other respiratory problems. In the beedi manufac- 
turing units in Chittoor, Nizamabad and Guntur children are 
exposed to tobacco fumes throughout the day. This causes 
tuberculosis and asthma. Continuous cold, backache, piles, rheu- 
matic complaints are common. Children working in garages 


suffer from exposure to bensene which is a carcinogen 
Leadingto blood disorders ranging from anaemiato leukemia. The 
Visakhapatnam Study (pending grant of Ph.D. degree from Andhra 
University, Waltair) found that children were subjected to physical 
verbal and sexual abuses. While verbal and physical abuses were 
common among shop and garage workers. Among domestic 
workers physical abuse was high. They were mostly girl child 
workers. The child workers - mostly girls- at the several biscuit 
factories in Kattedan. Suffer from exhaustion, fatigue and loss of 
appetite. It is reported that a child within 3 to 4 months of 
working in such atmosphere loses about 5 kgs. of weight. 


GOVERNMENT PROGRAMMES 

The ICDS provides a package of services through the Anganwadi 
centres. They cover all children under 6 years of age, nursing and 
expectant mothers and women in the age group of 15-45. This 
scheme provides, supplementary nutriton, immunisation, health 
check-up, referral service, and non-formal education. 

Andhra Predesh is one of the few states with a separate 
department for women and child development. Government of 
India’s Development of Women and Children in Rural Areas 
(DWCRA) whichtill 1992 covered 15 districts including Srikakulam, 
Caddapah, Adilabad, Mahbubnagar, Anantapur, Medak and 
Vizianagarm. Assessing the performance of DWCRA through 
different evaluation reports* shows that the scheme is only party 
successful. In traditional activities the pattern of work had not — 
changed, i.e., using family labour did not come down. However, in 
the important aspects such as income generation and uplifting the 
most deprived strata of society there was considerable success. 

The TRYSEM Programme aims at uplifting those below the 
poverty line by providing training for the rural youth with an 
objective of getting them self-employed. The Annual Report of the 
Department of Rural Development 1990-91 says that among 
those trained over 40% were self employed. However, there are 
no records to show how many sustain themselves or continue to 
be self employed. A study undertaken by the Centre for Public 
Policy Studies (CPPS) of 6 districts of Andhra Pradesh to evaluate 
TRYSEM Programme found that over 90% of the beneficiaries 
were not aware of the various aspects of the scheme although they 
went through it. Moreover, the selection of trades was done 
without much consideration to their market viability. 

Jawahar Rozgar Yojana (JRY) was introduced from April, 
1989. This scheme actually emerged by merging a National Rural 
Employment Programme (NREP) and Rural Landless Employ- 
ment Guarantee Programme (RLEGP). Underthis scheme casual 
manual labour will be assured employment for 100 dyas during 
lean period of agricultural season. Statutory minimum wages will 
be provided. Rs. 1000 crores has been provided for this scheme 
tobe implementedin 1752 blocks in the remote/hilly/tribal/drought- 
prone areas of the country. Itis felt that poverty alleviation masures 
are the direct and assured ways of reducing child labour in 
domestic and productive work. There are over 32 lakh people in 
the live unemplyment register. 

The Government of Andhra Pradesh has undertaken two 
rehabilitation programmes. The Jaggampet project commenced 
in October, 1989. This project under the National Child Labour 
Project is run by village Reconstruction Organisation. Two schools 
were set up each with Rs. 1.60 lakh cost. Vocational training is also 
being provided for the rehabilated children. The second project is 
at Markapur. This project commenced in 1988. This is adminis- 
tered by Jagriti, a Government organisation together with Assist 
India, a voluntary organisation. Twenty special schools for 1000 
children—both residential and day schools are set up. They 
provide vocational training. 
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CHILD LABOURERS AND THEIR OCCUPATIONS 


Match and fireworks industry 

About 50,000 children between three anda half to 15 years of age 
work in the match and fireworks industry in and around Sivakasi 
(Tamil Nadu). They work for twelve hours a day in the dingy and 
dark sheds, sitting in crouched positions, handling dangerous and 
poisonous chemicals, such as potassium chlorate, phosphorous 
and zinc oxides. Children are carried in buses from their villages 
to the work sites from 3 a.m. to 5 a.m. only to be returned home 
_ between to6p.m.to9p.m. During the busy season, which is just 
before Diwali, the weekly off on Sunday is denied. A worker who 
fails to turn up loses his job. 


Stone quarries 
_ About 20,000 children work in the stone quarries in Kerala and 
__ many more inthe slate industry in Markapur (Andhra Pradesh) and 
_ Mandsaur (Madhya Pradesh). 


Mines 

__ Nearly 28,000 children work in the mines in Meghalaya, owned by 
the private entrepreneurs. They have to work through trenches 90 
But as the children grow, they become useless 
_ because they cannot enter the trench. Soon they are retrenched 
and find themselves unemployed. 


Fishing 

Nearly 20,000 children work in the fish freezing and processing 
units in Quilon (Kerala). The other important centres for fishing in 
the surrounding region are Kozhikode (north of Madras) and 
Kanya Kumari (Tamil Nadu). In fisheries, children work mostly as 
family labour, with boys in loading and unloading and girls in 
peeling of the fish. Children are paid on the piece-rate basis. Since 
the peeling starts only after the fish is landed, a child has to work 
from 4 p.m. till 7 a.m. the following morning. Though the Factories 
Act prohibits the employment of children in factories during night, 
this rule is openly flouted by splitting the factory into smaller units, 
which are not covered under the Act. 


Handloom industry 

In Kanchipuram nearly one-third, and in Chinalampatti nearly one- 
tenth of the workers in the handloom industry are below 15 years 
of age. In Trivandrum, about 10,000 and in Tiruppur, about 8,000 
children are engaged in the handloom industry, where they help 
the weavers in winding of the spindles and sometimes do the 
actual weaving. They work for 9-10 hours in crowded and ill- 
ventilated places, damaging their eye-sight. 


Bidi industry 

In Tiruchinapalli (Tamil Nadu) and Trichur (Kerala) about 7,000 
children, mostly girls, are engaged in the bidi (hand rolled ciga- 
rette) industry. Children work from dawn to dusk on contract basis, 
mostly as family labour. The minimum wages fixed in the industry 
by the Government is notional and underpayment by the contrac- 
tor is the norm. Invariably nearly 10% of the worker’s output Is 
rejected as substandard, to deprive him of the full payment for his 
output. Children work with the elders as their helpers for five toten 
years before they become full-fledged labourers. 


Lock industry . 
Working children between 7,000 and 10,000 are found in the lock 


industry of Aligarh, where children work on the hand presses, 


polishing the buffing machines, electro-plating spray, painting 
filling components of locks, making springs, and assembling and 
packing locks. 

Children are made to work 12-14 hours a day. More than 60 
per cent of the workers in polishing units are less than 14 years of 
age. It is not uncommon here that children work for 20-36 hours 
at a stretch and are paid 60 paise an hour as overtime. A child 
earns Rs. 50 a month after an initial period of unpaid apprentice- 
ship. Then he earns between Rs. 125 to 150 a month for a 9-hour 
working day. 

Breathlessness, fever, tuberculosis, bronchitis, asthma and 
pnemoconiosis are some of the symptoms and diseases that 
affect the children of the lock industry. 


Carpet weaving 

The state of Jammu & Kashmir conducted a handicraft Census in 
1978-79, which revealed a total number of more than 27,000 
children in the handicraft industries in the state. Of these, about 
17,000 were employed in the household units, more than 4,000 in 
the non-household units and about 6,000 in the work centres. 

e Another study has estimated the number of working children 
in the 30,000 registered and unregistered carpet looms of the 
Kashmir valley as between 50 to 150 thousands children all out of 
school. 

@ Another important area for carpet producing is the Varanasi- 
Bhadohi-Mirzapur belt in Uttar Pradesh, which is the most impor- 
tant carpet producing centre in India. About 80% of the carpet 
export from the country comes from this region alone. According 
to the conservative estimates nearly 50,000 children comprising 
30% of the total work force are employed in the carpet trade in this 
belt. 

@ Inthe carpet industry of Rajasthan, about 40% of the 30,000 
workers employed are children below 15 years of age. On the 
carpet looms, children work for nearly 10 hours a day in the dingy 
and dark sheds, which are filled with particles of fluff and wool. 
@ Few years back, the press reported about 27 children (all in 
the age group 7-10), who were bonded and branded with redhot 
iron rods by their master, an owner of acarpet manufacturing unit 
in Mirzapur. These children where made to work for nearly 20 
hours a day. At 4 a.m. they were forced to start work. They 
continued up to 2 p.m. to get half an hour’s lunch break. By 
Midnight they finished their day’s work, to get their second meal. 
If these children were slow at work or asked for adequate food or 
went to the toilet without the owner’s permission, they were beaten 
with iron rods or poked and wounded with scissors. At times they 
were also hung upside down fromthe branch of atree. Alegalcase 
regarding these 27 children is pending before the Supreme Court 
of India. 


Glass industry 


- Inthe glass Industry of Firozabad (Uttar Pradesh), about 25% of 


the 2 lakh workers employed are children upto 15 years of age. 
These children are engaged in almost all the processes of bangle 
making and glass blowing. The most hazardous job for them is to 
carry the molten glass, on along rod, from the furnace to the adult 
worker and back to the furnace. They have to run at a fast speed 
on a floor which is strewn with glass pieces and naked wires, so 
that the molten material does not get cold before it reached the 
adult worker, who moulds it. Children work near the furnaces, 


rN 


where the temperature is said to be nearly 700°C, 


Pottery units 

In the pottery units of Khurja (Uttar Pradesh) out of the total 
workers of 20,000 nearly 5,000 are children below 14 years of age. 
These children carry empty moulds to the adult workers working 
on the jigger jolly machines and then carry the filled moulds to the 
open area to dry them under the sun. 


Gem polishing 

Nearly 13,000 children out of atotal workforce of 60,000 inthe gem 
polishing industry of Jaipur, Rajasthan, damage their eyesight, by 
working in the ill-ventilated, badly-lit rooms. Children do not get 
paid wages for several years in the gem polishing industry because 
they are supposed to be learning the craft. Occasionally, on 
festival days they are paid Rs 15 or less. Afterafewyears, children 
start earning Rs 50 a month. By and large, ustads try to hold on 
to the children as long as possible because under the guise of 
apprenticeship training, they get free labour. . 

There are two categories of working children in the gem 
polishing industry. The first category is made up of those who work 
full-time from 8.00 a.m. to 6.00 p.m. and belong to families of 
manual labourers and other poorly paid people: they are the lowest 
in the economic hierarchy. These children are in the age group of 
6 to 10 and are completely illiterate. In the second category are 
children of families who have a fairly steady income: some parents 
are involved in gem polishing but others hold occupations as 
government servants, tailors, barbers, etc. Their children go to 
government schools and work for about four hours a day after 
school. Their age group is between 10 to 14. At least 50 per cent 
of all children working in the gem polishing industry are completely 
illiterate. 


Construction and other occupations 

Countless number of children are working in the unorganised and 
self-employed sectors in towns as domestics, workers in hotels, 
restaurants, canteens, wayside tea stalls, shops and estabiish- 
ments, helpers in service stations and repair shops, construction 
workers, vendors, hawkers, newspaper sellers, shoe-shiners, 
rag-pickers, coollies and casual labourers, etc. 

Children in construction work are often hired along with their 
parent. By and large, even basic minimum welfare amenities are 
not available to workers engaged in building and construction. A 
child construction worker digs the earth, carries head loads of mud 
and mortar, removes debris, prepares mortar, breaks stones, 
straightens bends and sholders heavy iron rods. As the construc- 
tion sites change, the families of construction workers have always 
to be contented with make-shift housing structures. The work 
demands the hardest of physical labour which stunts the growth 
of the child and holds no promise or prospects for him. 


Tea stalls 

The conditions of the children working in tea stalls and wayside 
restaurants is equally harrowing. Most of these are small, 
improvised structures made of loose stones, bricks, mud, tin 
sheets, and gunny and cluttered with paraphernalia leaving hardly 
any space for movement. The child employees have to work from 
early hours in the morning to late hours in the night with or without 
intermittent rest pauses for a meagre wage. The child has most 
of the time to work and rest in the open, exposed to the vagaries 
of weather. He looks unclean, ill-clad and barefooted, asadpicture 
of sordid exploitation. 


Domestic work 

The condition of the domestic worker depends on the socio- 
economic status of the family employing him. However, his life is 
usually one of monotonous routine. He has to often work right 
through the month and through the year. India has not touched, 
as compared with advanced countries, even the fringe of rights 
and status which domestic servants should enjoy, even though 
their number is large and fast growing in towns (more than one-fifth 
of the child wage earners in Bombay are domestics). It is seldom 
that they are given leave with pay. 


Ragpicking 
Perhaps the most dangerous, demeaning and destructive of self 
worth is the job of scrap collectors or rag pickers. The nature of 


“their work, and work environment is most unhygienic. These 


children hail from poverty stricken scheduled caste families resid- 
ing in slums. Even a casual look at their physique and clothing 
reveals the extent of their poverty and deprivation. They scrounge 


_in dust-bins and garbage dumping grounds for waste materials like 


paper rags, coconut shell, tin, iron, plastic, glass pieces and even 
left-over food. These children develop several kinds of skin 
disease. While collecting rustediron pieces, they may receive cuts 
on their hands and become susceptible to tetanus. The sharp 
glass pieces lying hidden in the garbage may injure their bare feet 
and injury may develop intofestering wounds. However, what they 
do has a bearing on the urban economy. Many a production 
enterprise is based on the recycling of these wastes and would 
grind to a halt if their supply is totally stopped. 


Brassware 
The number of children working in the brassware industry in 
Moradabad has been estimated as 1,800-2,000 (by the Labour 


Department), as 5,000 (by the District Industries Centre), as 


7,000-10,000 (by the National Industrial Development Services 
report), as 7,566 (by the National Industrial Development Corpo- 
ration report) and as 24,000 (by Kulshreshtha and Sharma). 

The National Labour Institute study has estimated that out of 
total workforce of 150,000 there are about 40,000-45,000 child 
workers: 75 to 80 per cent of the children are Muslims, and 20 to 
25 per cent Hindus, usually scheduled casted from adjoining 
villages. The age range of the child workers is between 8 and 12 
years. None of the working children is educated and they work a 
minimum of 10 hours a day. Children are recruited by dalals. 

The two most hazardous processes in the brassware industry 
are moulding and polishing. Children can get very badly injured 
and can even loss their limbs. They are not provided with any 
protective gear and stand barefoot on top of the furnace where the 
temperature is 1100°C. The constant inhalation of fumes and 
gases from the furnace leads quite often to tuberculosis and other 
respiratory tract problems. 

One of the main jobs the children do in polishing units is acid 
washing of goods before they are polished on buffing machines. 
One cannot enter the room where this is done and could actually 
see the green and blue vapours rising from the acid tubs. The 
Stench is tremendous and the eyes burn. With polishing the 
person gets chest diseases and suffocates to death. 


The above article is based on extracts from Children of Darkness, 
by Manjiri Dingwani; Child Labour in the Lock Industry of Aligarh, 
Child Labour in the Gem Polishing Industry in Jaipur, and Child 
Labour in the Brassware Industry in Moradabad, a series of 


Studies conducted by the Child Labour Cell, National Labour 
Institute. 
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STATISTICS ON CHILD LABOUR 


1, MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM 
Number of Working Children (in million) 


Census 1981 NSS 1983 ORG 1983 Balai Data Bank 
1987 
[1 Government Figures 


Non-Government Figures 


Every third household in India has a working child. (Asian Labour Monitor) 
Over 20% of GNP of India is contributed by Child Labour. 


2. STATEMENT SHOWING STATE-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF CHILD 
WORKERS (0-14 AGE GROUP) ACCORDING TO 1981 CENSUS 


States/Union Territories Workers in the age group 0-14 


Andhra Pradesh 1,951,312 
Assam a 
Bihar 1,101,764 
Gujarat 616,913 
Haryana 194,189 
Himachal Pradesh 99,624 
Jammu and Kashmir 258,437 
Karnataka : 1,131,530 
Kerala 92,854 
Madhya Pradesh 1,698,597 
Maharashtra 1,557,756 
Manipur 20,217 
Meghalaya 44,916 
Nagaland 16,23*° 
Orissa 702,293 
Punjab 216,939 
Rajasthan | 819,605 
Sikkim 8,561 
Tamil Nadu 975,055 
Tripura 24,204 
Uttar Pradesh 1,434,675 
West Bengal * 605,263 
Andaman & Nicobar Islands 1,309 
Arunachal Pradesh 17,950 
Chandigarh 1,986 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli 3,615 
Delhi 20 fAT 
Goa, Daman & Diu 9,378 
Lakshadweep 56 
Mizoram 6,314* 
Pondicherry 3,606 


13,640,872 


OUN eC Be 


* Includes figures of Mizo district also which then formed part of Assam. i a 
** 4981 Census could not be conducted in Assam due to disturbed conditions prevailing there then. 
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3. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CHILD WORKERS BY SEX, RURAL AND URBAN AREAS 


Female 
Rural Urban 


India 
Andhra Pradesh 
Bihar 
Gujarat 
Himachal Pradesh 
Haryana 
Jammu and Kashmir 
Karnataka 
Kerala 
Madhya Pradesh 
Maharashtra 
Manipur 
Meghalaya 

- Nagaland 
Orissa 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Sikkim 
Tamil Nadu 
Tripura 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
Andaman & Nicobar Islands 
Arunachal Pradesh 
Chandigarh 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli 
Delhi 
Goa, Daman and Diu 
Lakshadweep 
Mizoram 


Dey a ee ON 


Source. Census of India, 1981, Series-|, Part III-A, General Economic Tables, Table B-3. 


4. ESTIMATES OF CHILD LABOUR IN SELECTED COTTAGE AND SMALL SCALE INDUSTRIES 


(in thousands) 
110 


No. of Children 


[Kerala] 
[J & k] 


[Trippur (NT)] 
POWERLOOM 
[Bhiwandi (MH)} 
ART METAWARE 
[Moradabad (UP)] 
[Jaipur (RJTHN)] 
WOOD CARVING 
[Saharanpur (UP)] 
[Varanasi (UP)] 
[Kashmir (J&K)] 
[Delhi, Bombay] 
[Sivakasi (TN)] 
QUARRIES 
[Meghalaya & Kerala] 
[Ferozabad (UP)} 
[Mandsaur (MP)] 
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COTTON HOSIERY 

SEMI PRECIOUS STONES 
SILK/ZARI EMBROIDERY 
OTHER HANDICRAFTS 
FISH PROCESSING 
HOTELS/DHABAS 
MATCH & FIREWORKS 
[Karnataka & A.P.] 
VARIOUS HANDICRAFTS 


Source: |ndian Social Institute. 
Quoted by S. Vijayagopalan: “Child Labour in Carpet Industry: A Status Report, NCAER, 1993. 
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5. OCCUPATION & ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF WORKING CHILDREN 
1. BRASSWARE (MORADABAD) 


2. LOCK MAKING (ALIGARH) 
M 


3. CARPET (MIRZAPUR) 


6. TEA PLANTATION (ASSAM & NORTH BENGAL) 
SC/OBC 


7. SLATE (MARKAPUR) 


0, 
oe O — Mostly Patel community 


10. SLATE PENCIL (MANDSAUR) 


M 62.0% 


No SC, ST 
or OBC 
is engaged 
in this 
industry 


Note. (a) M - Muslim, H - Hindu, C - Christian, SC - Scheduled Castes, ST - Scheduled Tribes, OBC - Other Backward Castes, U - Upper Castes 
O - Others (includes Muslims, Christians, unless they are classified under SC/ST etc.) 
Unless otherwise stated, the caste breakup includes all religious groups. 


(b) In other unorganised sectors such as agriculture, construction, teastalls, domestic workers, coolies and shoe-shiners, no statistics are 
available. 


Sources: (1) Operations Research Group, Child Labour in Different Industries: Consolidated Report, Madras 1993. 


(2) For tea industry, see Vasanthi Raman’s study on Child Labour in the Tea Plantations of North East India, Ministry of Labour, Government 
of India, unpublished 1992. 


(3) Consultative Meeting on Child Labour, organized by Butterflies, February 8, 1994, Constitution Club, New Delhi. 
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6. REASONS FOR SENDING CHILDREN TO WORK 


Total No. Reasons 

of working Need for Acquisition 
children in supplemen- of skills 

the HHs tary income 


Name of the 
Project 


Gem Polishing Industry, Jaipur 258(70.2) 67(18.2) 
Glass Industry, Ferozabad 464(72.6) 14(2.1) 


Carpet Industry, Mirzapur 480(78.9) 5(0.8) 
Diamond Industry, Surat 142(76.7) 1(0.5) 
Slate Industry, Markapur 464(70.3) 1(0.1) 
Lock Making Industry, Aligarh 675(85.5) 72(9.1) 
Brassware Industry, Moradabad 689(91.2) 22(2.9) 
Slate Pencil Industry, Mandsaur . 372(41 7) 


Note: Figures in parentheses represent percentage in relation to total number of working children. 
Source. Operations Research Group, Child Labour in Different Industries: Consolidated Report, Madras, July 1993. 
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7. AVERAGE SIZE OF RURAL LABOUR HOUSEHOLDS BY STATES, CLASS OF HOUSEHOLDS, SEX AND AGE, 1983 
; (No. of persons). 


. States/Union All Households Scheduled Caste Households Scheduled Tribe Households 
. Territories M W Cc 1 M WwW Cc iP M W Cc 4 


1. Andhra Pradesh | a5 alee BS <2 AD 1.27 et ee e204 1.25 135 178 4.38 
2. Assam 1390: Saqaeetas = <44AQ 1.97: Soeneeteree A ey =~ 1.2) 112 186 4.19 
3. Bihar i290 48s boo 469. «1:92 Se eee, 4.70. —° 1:04) oe ed 
4. Gujarat jo. Seda oo 405 | 156 eee 48 88 {29 e105... 24.57 
5. Haryana 150 {eRe ag GSAS | 150 aah ARIE en es 15.45 = : P : 
Gee hal Praresh 195). tage eS 2 4.72 (1.89 i eee de AB 1048 081 085 3.14 
ik Kachin 160. (36.2 822° 5:17 1.80 21S ey 540° 1.43 (4 eee a2 
8. Karnataka 140. (el ea «505 1.44 Pelee 5.07. 1.49 158° < 215) 522 
9. Kerala 151 2 eee 5.12 156 dee B15 140 171 155-466 
fe iehiyaPradésh 154° 1 9eee 200° 470... 1.99 * 1870s 2 481 61,28 130 191 449 
11. Maharashtra 194 4d se. 470 .~s«1.83. SORE 465. 1.95 (Aloe GT = 4.73 
12. Manipur 1.35 Sota a 462) : : : 1.00 133 1.76 409 
13. Meghalaya 054°. | LORE ETAC 3.77. 1,00: ~ DOUeIOe = OO <- 0.51 109 176 376 
14. Orissa 428. PAL IS 457 1.94 Se A 135. 162 424 
15. Punjab $55 ¢40° B44 > 509. «1.55 MO PSABe B11 1.76 oe ee aD 
16. Rajasthan 130 © Vanmeeeqm 472. 1.40 4 aoe ene a3 | 127 1.21 193 441 
17. Sikkim 1.46. 10S eLG7. 498. (1,00: Ae OO 625° 147 159 312 618 
18. Tamil Nadu 120) eRe ABS. 4.07. 1.24 ne 4.0f S428 147 106 3.81 
19. Tripura (56 eae Deas 445 120° fae ee 427 129 168 424 
20. Uttar Pradesh {33 2 eee Ore 468 1.96 Aeeea 72 53 126 199 478 
21. West Bengal 495. 4406s S00" 4.75. ~~ 1.95. apes = aco 4.32 {9808 73. 440 
22. A&N Islands 1,16 O78 24Gb), 924.. 147 OBSoeenee” S66 418 045 100 258 
23. Arunachal Pradesh - - - : = = 3 £ = F: I a 
24. Chandigarh 110° 4 Oat sa* 908. 139° sogmmeence > aod f.- : : . 
25. Dadar&NagarHaveli 144 150 243 537 200 180 120 50 1.37 147 0) 54 6.968 
26. Delhi 131. 47. 488. «1.47 eee a 76 176 320 672 
OF Goa Damen&Dlu 1.18 16600178. 451 —« 2.00 4 3.00 1.411 096 189 3.96 
28. Lakshadweep - : : : ; : : : , 2 x , 
29. Mizoram 0.84 s MONT Pees 318-1 00n ee i 1.00 ; 
Pondicherry 144 - 1450". 190° 4.19 1,88 - 1BOmE tes. 4.90 at Poe 


3 é 


ALL-INDIA 


M.- Men, W - Women, C - Children, T - Total. 


Children: Persons below 15 years of age were treated as children. 


pone nag ‘seehaeae ; dear was Classified as rural labour household if its income during the last 365 days was more from wage paid manual labour 
ral and non-agricultural) than from paid non- - i i 
efor g ) p on-manual employment or from self-employment. Rural labour households also include agricultural labour 


Source: Rural Labour Enquiry Report on Employment and Unem ; 
ur ployment of Rural Labour Hou icati 
Bureau, Ministry of Labour, Government of India, Shimla/Chandigarh 1994. Seer ee ee ee ee 
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8. AVERAGE NUMBER OF MEMBERS PER HOUSEHOLD BY USUAL OCCUPATION 
AND POSSESSION OF CULTIVATED LAND, 1983 


RURAL LABOUR HOUSEHOLDS (All India) 
Average number of household members by usual occupation 
re Agricultural labour Non-agricultural labour Other occupations All occupations Without occupations 
households with without total with without total with without total with without _ total with without total 
culti- culti- per- culti- culti- —_per- culti- culti- _per- culti- culti- per- culti- culti- per- 
vated vated sons vated vated sons vated vated sons vated vated sons vated vated sons 
All Households 
Men 0.98 086 0.91 0.18 019 0.18 0.15 0.04 0.08 1:31 1.09 1.17 0.175 *0:33->,0:17 
Women teoe 0,55. 0.56 0,06: 30.07-.>.0.07 0.10 0.02 0.07 0.74 0.64 0.70 0.80 0.64 0.69 
Children 0.09- 0.08 0.09 - 0.02 0.01 0.07 0.03 0.05 0.16 0.13 0.15 197-2238 2516 
Total neem)» 1.49. 1.56 0.24 0.28 0.26 0.32 0.09 0.20 2.21 1.86 2.02 2:94 256 2.62 
Scheduled 
Caste 
Men 1.06 0.95 0.98 0.14 0.15 0.14 0.13 0.04 0.07 1.33 1.14 1.19 018 — O12" -0.17 
Women O.60..-0.55'.. 0.58 0.05 0.07 0.06 0.09 0.03 0.05 0.74 0.65 0.69 0.78 066 0.68 
Children 09> 0.07. .0.08'* - 0.01 0.01 0.06 0.02 0.05 O15 =".0;/10 0.14 194 1.66 1.77 
Total roe, kor 1.64 0.19 0.23 0.21 0.28 0.09: = Ody. 2.22 1.89 2.02 2.90 244 2.62 
Scheduled 
Tribe 
Men 1.02 090 0.97 0.16 0.16 0.16 0.14 0.03 0.08 1.32 1.09 1.21 0.10 0.07 0.09 
Women mei -0.76- 0.77 0.06 0.05 0.06 0.10 0.02 0.06 0.97 0.83 0.89 0.50 0.41 0.45 
Children Gae 0:12 0:12 0.01 0.01 0.01 0.09 0.02 0.06 0.22 0.15 0.19 1.82 1.44 1.65 
Total 05 «61.78 — 1.86 0.23 0.22 0.23 0.33 0.07 0.20 2.51 2.07 2.29 242; -* 1S2seelS 


* Without occupation includes those who are either economically not active or not employed. 
Source. ibid. 
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9A. EMPLOYMENT OF USUALLY OCCUPIED CHILD WORKERS IN RURAL LABOUR HOUSEHOLDS, 1983 


Average number of days worked (in estimated number of full days in a year) 
(All India) 


Category of | Wage employment Self employment Employment on Total 

workers salary basis 

ce with without all : with without all wit without all with without all 
Bae land land land land land land land land 


occupation 


Agricultural 
Labour 
Households 
A 216 255 237 38 8 22 4 3 4 258 266 263 
B. 268 240 251 3 - 1 21 22 22 292 262 274 
C. 24 58 35 304 272 293 2 1 2 330 ae } on 
D. 134 204 167 152 76 116 4 4 4 290 
All Rural 
Labour 
Households 
A 215 254 236 39 8 22 4 3 4 258 = = 
B. 242 262 255 20 iss 7 27 14 18 site He oe 
C 23 55 34 302 273 291 2 ri i = se 
D. $9002). 203. 166 156 rf) 118 5 4 

Note. A— Agricultural labour B— Non-agricultural labour 

C — Other occupations D — All occupations 
Source. ibid. 
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9B. EMPLOYMENT OF USUALLY OCCUPIED CHILD WORKERS IN SCHEDULED CASTE 
RURAL LABOUR HOUSEHOLDS, 1983 


Average number of days worked (in estimated number of full days in a year) ou 
(All India 


Category of Wage employment Self employment Employment on Total 
workers salary basis 


ae with without all with without all without all without all 


land land land land land 


occupation !and 


Agricultural 
Labour 
Households 


All Rural 

Labour 

Households 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D 
Note: A — Agricultural labour B — Non-agricultural labour 

C — Other occupations D — All occupations 

Source. ibid. 


9C. EMPLOYMENT OF USUALLY OCCUPIED CHILD WORKERS IN SCHEDULED TRIBE 
RURAL LABOUR HOUSEHOLDS, 1983 
Average number of days worked (in estimated number of full days in a year) 


(All India) 

Categoryof Wage employment Self employment Employment on Total 
workers salary basis 
according ae Se ae ea ECE .o) a 2 ae To ae. S 7 Ne ee a a ee A 
to usual with without all with without all with without all with without all 
occupation land land land land land land land land 
Agricultural 
Labour 
Households 
A. 212 250 230 49 Z 28 8 - 4 269 257 262 
B 325 332 328 13 - 6 - - - 338 332 334 
C. 9 79 33 327 | 241 298 i - - 336 320 331 
D 145 217 177 142 56 103 3 - = SE 290 273 283 
All Rural 
Labour 
Households 
A. 208 253 230 52 7 29 8 - 4 268 260 263 
B. 270 285 278 53 - ay. 25 - 13 348 285 318 
C. 13 66 30. 326 FLX) 303 - - - 339 319 333 
D. 134 213 169 159 61 116 = - 3 298 274 288 
Note. A— Agricultural labour B — Non-agricultural labour 

C — Other occupations D — All occupations 
Source. ibid. 
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11A. WAGE-PAID EMPLOYMENT OF USUALLY OCCUPIED CHILDREN BELONGING TO RUR 
5 AL LABOUR 
HOUSEHODLS IN DIFFERENT AGRICULTURAL OPERATIONS IN TERMS OF FULL DAYS, 1983 


(All India) 


Agricultural labour Non-agricultural labour Other occupations All occupations 


with with- all with — with- all with  with- all with  with- all 
land out land out land out land out 
land land land land 


Ploughing 

Sowing 

Transplanting 

Weeding 

Harvesting 

Others 

All agricultural operations 206 


11B. WAGE-PAID EMPLOYMENT OF USUALLY OCCUPIED CHILDREN BELONGING TO SCHEDULED CASTE RURAL 
LABOUR HOUSEHOLDS IN DIFFERENT AGRICULTURAL OPERATIONS IN TERMS OF FULL DAYS, 1983 


(All India) 


Agricultural labour Non-agricultural labour Other occupations All occupations 


with with- all with _with- all with _with- all with  with- all 
land out land out land out land out 
land land land land 


Ploughing 

Sowing 

Transplanting 

Weeding 

Harvesting 

Others 

All agricultural operations 


11C. WAGE-PAID EMPLOYMENT OF USUALLY OCCUPIED MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN BELONGING TO 
SCHEDULED TRIBE RURAL LABOUR HOUSEHOLDS IN DIFFERENT AGRICULTURAL OPERATIONS IN TERMS 
OF FULL DAYS, 1983 


Agricultural labour Non-agricultural labour Other occupations All occupations 
with with- all with _ with- all with __ with- all with _with- 


land out land out land out land out 
land land land land 


Ploughing 


Sowing 

Transplanting 

Weeding 

Harvesting 

Others 

All agricultural operations 


Source: ibid. 
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42. NUMBER OF WORKING HOURS FOR CHILDREN IN DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES 


Occupation 


Tea factories 


Cashew processing and gur making 


Manufacture of wood and wood products 


Cotton textile industry 


Hosiery industry in Tamil Nadu 


Mfg. of chemicals and chemical products — 


match and fireworks 
Stone crushing (Maharashtra) 


Plantations: Tea, coffee, cardamom 
and cinchona 


Handloom 

Bidi 

Glass bangle industry 

Carpet weaving 

Shops and commercial establishments 
Coir 

Fishing 


Source: Children of Darkness, Manjiri Dingwani et al. 


No. of hours 


“More than prescribed number of hours - i.e. about 6 hrs. 


8 hours 

hours of work were same for children as for adults. 
42-48 hours. 

8 hours a day 


More than 48 hrs a week 


More than the prescribed hours 


About 5 to 5% hours a day 


9-10 hours per day 

10-12 hours per day 

8 hours per day 

7-9 hours per day 

8 hours per day 

Same number of hours as adult workers 


More than 8 hours a day 


HEALTH HAZARDS 


Occupation 


Bidi industry 
Glass industry 
Handloom industry 


Zari and embroidery 


Gem cutting and diamond cutting 


Construction 
Ragpicking 
Pottery 


Stone quarries/slate quarries 


Source: Children of Darkness, Manjiri Dingwani et al. 
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Type of health hazard 


Chronic bronchitis and tuberculosis 

Asthma, bronchitis, tuberculosis, eye defects 
Asthma, tuberculosis 

Eye defects 

Eye defects 

Stunts the growth of the child 

Tetanus, skin diseases 

Asthma, bronchitis, tuberculosis 


Silicosis 


EEE 


LAWS REGARDING CHILD LABOUR IN INDIA 
(A HISTORICAL OVERVIEW) 


Legislation before 1986 


MAJOR FEATURES OF ACTS RELATING TO CHILD WORKERS 


MINIMUM AGE 
‘ i The Children (Pledging of Labour) Act 1993 15 years 
; 2 The Plantation Labour Act 1951 12 years 
3. The Employment of Children Act 1938 15 years 
4 The Apprentices Act 1961 14 years 
5 The Beedi and Cigar Workers (Conditions of Employment) 
Act 1966 14 years 
6 The Factories Act 1948 14 years 
Fé The Mines Act 1952 16 years 
8. The Merchant Shipping Act 1958 18 years 
9 The Motor Transport Workers Act 1961 18 years 
10 Rule 5 of the Radiation Protection Rules under the Atomic Energy 
Act 1962 18 years 
+. _ The Shops and Establishments Act Varying statewise between 


12 and 15 years 


HOURS OF WORK 


SI. No. Act Hours of Work 


The Factories Act 4.5 hours per day 

The Minimum Wages Central Rules under the Act 4.5 hours per day 

The Mines Act. 4.5 hours per day 

The Motor Transport Workers Act 6 hours per day 

The Plantation Labour Act Not more than 40 hours/week 
The Shops and Establishments Act 30-42 hours per week 


Note: The Employment of Children Act and Beedi and Cigar Workers (Conditions of Employment) Act do not clearly specify hours of work. 


NIGHT WORK 
ue The Employment of Children Act 10 p.m. to 7 a.m. 
= The Mines Act 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
3. The Motor Transport Workers Act 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
4. The Apprentices Act 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
fy, The Beedi and Cigar Workers (Conditions of Employment) Act 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
6. The Shops and Commercial Establishment Act night work has been 


specified differently 
in different states. 


Source. Children of Darkness, Manjiri Dingwani et al. 
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CHILD LABOUR (PROHIBITION 
AND REGULATION) ACT, 1986 


It does not give any minimum age of entry in non- 
hazardous occupations. 


Non-existence of state committees for regulation as 


Under this Act, a child is a person who has not completed his/ re 
her 14th year of age. 


This Act deals with only the organised sector i.e. 15% of 8. 


the child labour force. required by the Act. 
There is no minimum age limit for entry into the labour 9. Does not exclude hazardous occupations like glass- 
force. work. 
According to this Act, a child shall not be employedor 10. Does not take account of constitutional provisions 
permitted to work in the following : relating to: . . 
1. Transport of passengers, goods or mail by railways. a. eae children offender age from unsuitable 
ss Pinder picking, claarlnons panep: oF, uligings b. Healthy development of children and protection 
operation in railway premises. against exploitation. 
3. In catering works involving movement from plat- c. Compulsory education for all children up to 14 years 
forms or into/out of moving trains. ~ of age. 
4. Construction of railway station, or any work in d. Implementation of international treaties such as the 
proximity to the railway line. UN Convention on the Rights of the Child. 
5. In any port. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


_— The government has proposed. the Jokers | 
-. amendments to the Child soe x Ere iion 
oo : and Regulation) Act, 1986: oe 
 - Children are to be paid the same as their 
ee ecu eounteiperts. This takes. away the big- 


According to this Act, a child shall not be employed or 
permitted to work in the following processes : 
1. Bidi making 
Carpet weaving 
Cement manufacture including bagging 
Cloth printing, dyeing and weaving 
Manufacture of matches, explosives and fireworks 
Mica cutting and splitting 
Shellac manufacture 
Soap manufacture 
Tanning 
Wool cleaning 
Building and construction industry. 


ESO GO Oe SOT ie He 


— ak 


SCENARIO AFTER 1986 
1. There is uniformity of law regarding child labour except 
with regard to the following Acts: 
A. The Trade Union Act 
B. The Contract Act. 
2. Enhancement of penalties 


3. No protection for children of unorganised sectors 
e.g. agriculture, household. 


4. No effective implementation. In fact, prohibition in 
specified areas has led to illegal employment of child 


- . : anne of the Child Labour Acti is 5 to ober made - | 
_ acognisable offence with stiffer — for 3 
the offenders. eS 


| _ Special Executive Magistrates a are 2 to be: ap- 


they will be ‘empowered to try the oflenders 
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labour. Therefore, in reality the position remains the 
same. 


No provision for development and growth of children. 


It has removed the previous minimum age requirement 
of 12 years in the Plantations Labour Act 1951. 


B through summary trials. This means that the 
_ Cases can be dismissed in just one trial, ‘which 


speeds up the process. 


- Source: Business Standard. New Delhi 
March. 1 5, 1994 


GOVERNMENT POLICIES AND PLANS 
WITH RESPECT TO CHILD LABOUR 


In order to look into the causes leading to and problems arising out 
of employment of children and to suggest suitable measures for 
their protection and welfare, the Ministry of Labour, Government 
of India, had set up a Committee headed by ShriM. S. Gurupadas- 
wamy, in its Resolution dated 6th/7th February, 1979. 

The Committee had drawn up a plan of action for making 
indepth and diagnostic studies on the nature and extent of the 
problem, adequacy of existing legal framework and the supportive 
measures for working children. 

In pursuance of one of the recommendations of the Commit- 

tee on Child Labour, the Central Advisory Board on Child Labour 
was set up in March, 1981. It has been reconstituted in June, 1990 
under the chairmanship of Minister of Labour to render advice on 
the problems of child labour. 
__ A Task Force on Child Labour has been set up on the 
recommendations of the Central Advisory Board on child labour 
under the chairmanship of Dr. L.M. Singhvi to recommend the 
institutions and mechanisms necessary for implementing the 
Child Labour (Prohibition and Regulation) Act, 1986 and Legal 
Action Plan contained in the National Child Labour Policy. The 
Task Force submitted its report in December, 1989. The recom- 
mendations of the Task Force comprise three categories, viz., (i) 
Genral Recommendation, (ii) Recommendation on the Child 
Labour (Prohibition and Regulation) Act, 1986, and (iii) Recom- 
mendation onthe National Policy on Child Labour. The recommen- 
dations of the Task Force are now under examination by Govern- 
ment. 

The Government has also formulated the National Policy on 
Child Labour which was announced in August, 1987, which is as 
follows: 


|. LEGISLATIVE ACTION PLAN 

Under the Legal Action Plan, emphasis will be laid on strict 
and effective enforcement of the provisions of the Child 
Labour (Prohibition and Regulation) Act, 1986, the Factories Act, 
1948, the Mines Act, 1952, the Plantations Labour Act, 1951, and 
other Acts containing provisions relating to employment of chil- 
dren. 


ll. FOCUSSING OF GENERAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 
FOR BENEFITTING CHILD LABOUR 

Various national development programmes exist with wide cover- 
age in the areas of education, health, nutrition, integrated child 
development and income and employment generation for the 
poor. These programmes will be utilized to create socio-economic 
conditions in which the compulsions to send the children to work 
diminish and the children are encouraged to attend school rather 
then take wage employments. 


Ii]. PROJECT BASED PLAN OF ACTION 
Under the project-based plan of action, 10 projects are proposed 
to be taker up in areas of child labour concentration, which are as 
follows. 
1. The Match Industry in Sivakasi, Tamil Nadu. 
2. The Precious Stone Polishing Industry in Jaipur, Rajasthan. 
3, The Glass Industry in Ferozabad, Uttar Pradesh. 
4. The Brassware Industry in Moradabad, Uttar Pradesh. 


5. The Handmade Carpet Industry in Mirzapur - Bhadohi, Uttar 
Pradesh. 


. The Lock Making Industry in Aligarh, Uttar Pradesh 

. The Slate Industry in Markapur in Andhra Pradesh. 

. The Slate Industry in Mandsaur in Madhya Pradesh. 
9. The Diamond Polishing Industry in Surat, Gujarat. 

10. The Handmade Carpet Industry in Jammu & Kashmir. 

The following action will be taken in each of these areas: 


|. Stepping up the enforcement of the Act related to Child 
Labour. If necessary special enforcement staff will be created 
for the purpose. 


Il. Coverage of families of child labour under the income/ 
employment generating programmes under the overall aegis 
of anti-poverty programmes. 

Ill. Formaland non-formal education of child labour and stepping 
up programmes of adult education for the working children. 


IV. Setting up of special schools for the child workers where 
provisions of education, vocational training, supplementary 
nutrition, health-care, etc. willbe made. If necessary, stipends 
will be given to children taken out from the forbidden employ- 
ments, to compensate their loss in earnings. 


V. Creation of awareness, through social activist groups and by 
other means, soas to educate andconvince people regarding 
the undesirable aspects of child labour. 

The projects at serial Nos 1 to 8 have been sanctioned during 
1988-89 and are functioning. In addition, a project for the children 
working in the tile manufacturing industry in Jaggampet, Andhra 
Pradesh, has been sanctioned. 


OPN Os 


PLAN PROVISION (UNDER 7TH FIVE YEAR PLAN) 

An outlay of Rs. 1.50 crores was originally made under the 7th Five 
Year Plan for the activities of the Child Labour Cell. Subsequently 
in August, 1987, the National Policy on Child Labour was an- 
nounced. The Policy envisaged the starting of projects with 
substantial outlays for the welfare of children working in certain 
specified areas. Hence, Plan allocations had to be enhanced. An 
amount of Rs. 2.00 crores was provided for the activities of the Cell 
during 1988-89 and Rs. 2.35 crores were provided during 1989- 
90. The year-wise expenditure during the 7th Plan period was as 
under: 


Amount 
(Rs. in lakhs) 


1985-86 9.25 
1986-87 17.80 
1987-88 25.35 
1988-89 92.20 
1989-90 137.28 (Provisional) 


Expenditure during 1990-91 was Rs. 140.83 lakhs and during 
4991-92 it has been Rs. 180.78 lakhs (provisional). 


NCLP SCHEME IN OPERATION oo 
The number of special schools sanctioned under each project Is 


given below: 
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ee 


if 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 
8. 
9. 


No. of 
children 


No. of 
schools 


Name of Project 


Sivakasi 

Jaipur 
Mandsapur 
Markapur 
Mirzapur-Bhadohi 
Ferozabad 
Aligarh 
Moradabad 
Jaggampet 


OTHER PLAN SCHEMES (UNDER 8TH FIVE YEAR PLAN) 
The following are the Plan schemes for the Child Labour Cell in the 
8th Five Year Plan: 


t. 


2. Financial assistance to voluntary organisations for taking up 
action-oriented projects for the benefit of child labour (Con- 
tinuing Scheme). During 1991-92, an amount of Rs. 15.72 
lakhs was released for running ten such projects. 

3. Strengthening of enforcement machinery for better imple-_ 
mentation of laws and legal provisions relating to child labour 
and women labour (Continuing Scheme). 

4. Studies relating to child labour (New Scheme). 

GRANT-IN-AID 

The Child Labour Cell grants financial assistance to voluntary 


Strengthening of Child Labour Cell (Continuing Scheme) 


organisations to take up action-oriented projects for child labour. 
During the year 1991-92, an amount of Rs. 15.72 lakhs has been 
released as grants in-aid for the following projects connected with 
the welfare of working children: 


+: 


Educational facility and improvement of health of child work- 
ers in the city of Calcutta run by the Institute of Psychological 
and Educational Research, Calcutta. 

Jai Rajendra Rag Pickers Project run by the Karnataka State 
Council for Child Welfare, Bangalore. 

Setting-up of welfare centres for children working in bidi 
industry (in Madhya Pradesh) taken up by the Indian Council 
for Child Welfare, New Delhi. — 
Integrated pilot project on working children of match factories 
run by the Malarchi Trust, Vahaikulam, Tamil Nadu. 
Non-institutional care for Working children run by the Ruchika 
School, Bhubaneshwar. 

Project entitled ‘From rags to riches’ by the Congregation of 
the Sisters of the Cross of Chavanod, Tiruchirapalli, Tamil 
Nadu. , 

Project for the welfare of street and working children run by 
the Indian Council for Child Welfare, New Delhi. 

Project for development of vocational efficiency of urban girl 
child workers by the Institute of Psychological and Education- 
al Research, Calcutta. 

Integrated Development of Street Children by the Vivekananda 
Education Society, Calcutta. 


CHILD LABOUR CELL 


AC 


hild Labour Cell has been established at National Labour 


Institute in the months of September, 1990 with the support of 
Ministry of Labour and UNICEF, with the following objectives: 
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Documentation 
Communication Material Development 


— Review laws 

~— Public awareness and education 

— Develop national ahd international network among various 
agencies and government departments 

— Training officials and NGOs 

— Research and training 


INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMMES : 
Aproject entitled ‘International Programme for the by ILO Elimina- 
tion of Child Labour’ (IPEC) was introduced in April, 1992 in 
consultation with several governments, workers and employers of 
members States and the main donor agency the Government of 
Germany. IPEC aims at complementing the government resourc- 
es and efforts to encourage, promote and support action oriented 
programmes by i vere ecectal organisations and other insti- 
tutions within the framework of the national policies and programmes 
relating to child labour. 


The following priority areas of action have been taken up in the 
first phase: 

i) Preventing employment of children in hazardous work or 
employment: 

ii) Protecting those under 14 years of age including girls. 

iii) Children working in factories, industrial enterprises, cottage 
industry, at home work (includes carpet industry, bidi making, 
textile and leather industries, food processing, match manu- 
facturing, construction industry, andhazardous occupations). 

iv) Children working in agricultural sectors. 

Memorandum of understanding was signed between the ILO 
and India on 29/5/92. Four action programmes in AP have been. 
approved. 

» The funds would be released to the concerned organisations 
directly by ILO who have appointed a Programme Coordinator for 

IPEC located in New Delhi. 


CLASP is a German/ILO assisted programme. The broad 
objectives of the programme are :- 

— Strengthen the capabilities to implement the National Child 
Labour Policy involving enforcement of legislation, project 
design, monitoring and evaluation. 

— Promote and support development and implementation. 

— Mobilise support and sustain community-wise movement on 
behalf of working children; and facilitate efficient use of 
government resources. 

As part of pre-project work under the CLASP surveys/studies 
have been completed in three child labour project areas i.e. carpet 
industry, precious stone polishing industry and match industry. 
Final report is awaited. An agreement has been signed and a 
Project Steering Committee has been constituted recently. 


The menace of child labour 


Addressing the nation from the ramparts of the historic Red 
Fort on the 47th anniversary of Independence Day, Prime — 
Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao focussed his attention on the 
menace of child labour, and said that an ambitious plan had 
been worked out to eradicate this social evil. Out of 20 
million child labour force in the country, two million working 
in hazardous industries had been identified as the target 
group and their parents would be extended financial help. 


Source: The North East Times, Guwahati August 16, 1994 
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NESAKKARAM: PROGRAMME FOR 
STREET & WORKING CHILDREN 


Nesakkaram, with the objective of reintegrating street and working children, has reached around 
8,600 street and working children in its services in the past years. 

At present around 350 children are being educated in their 9 non-formal education centres. 65 - 
children have been motivated to go for formal education. One of them, Rejikumar who is studying 
in Std. VI stands first in his class. 

Based on the previous years’ experiences and findings, Nesakkaram has developed contact in 
busy areas of Madras city like G N Chetty Road, Egmore and Saidapet and successfully extends 
its field works in these places. 

As one of the preventive measures to prevent children from coming to streets, Nesakkaram has 
initiated a contact centre for children in difficult circumstances at the Egmore railway station with 
the consent of the Railways Department. With the help and cooperation of the railway staff, railway 
police and porters, Nesakkaram staff meets the children who leave their homes and come to the 
city from the neighbouring districts and states. In the past three months of its functiohing about 102 
children have been encountered and thereby prevented from becoming street children. About 84 
children were guided back to their own families. If the home situation is such that the child cannot 
go back to his or own home, he or she stays at Nesakkaram where they are facilitated to study or 
given a vocational training. 

To create awareness among children, students and public on street life, child labour, child 
abuse, child rights, evils of drugs and alcohol, AIDS and environmental pollution, Nesakkaram 
developed a boys’ and girls’ street theatre troupe to bring awareness on these issues. Till now it 
has addressed at least 60,000 children, students and people. They have also performed in other . 
cities like Trichy and Coimbatore. 

To create awareness on the life of street children and to inculcate the necessity to be educated 
a quarterly wall journal, “Chinnakaigal” is published. Many organisations working for the elimination 
of child labour have given a positive comment about this wall journal. 

In the past one year 23 boys have undergone driving courses and about seven of them are 
earning a living by working as full-time drivers. Three of them have been facilitated to avail of bank 
loans to buy their own auto-rickshaws. 12 boys have been assisted with bank loans to start a small 
business. 11 girls and boys have been sent for tailoring courses and five of them are working as 
full fledged tailors. ms . 

Opportunity has been created for 48 children to find their families and to be re-united to them. 
To create awareness among children and to acquire specific skills 1 3 three-day camps and 21 one- 
day camps have been organised for around 850 gl a My do ber. Highs ebb and to help the 

ropriately the educators have been sent for frequent training. eer 
in Hula iat Nesakkaram has planned to build a separate home for girls. It is decided to 
create a “Nesakkaram village” to conduct de-addiction camps, vocational training. This willbe used 
to conduct camps for the children so that their limitations of availing a camp site will be helped. 
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PERSONAL POINT 
ae 


Translation. 


! hadn't even started going to school when m Y father fell ill and died. | still remember him. 

| was young and watched children going to school. One day Baba asked me if | wanted to go to school. | said, yes. 

| have passed Vth standard. When | gave Vth standard exams, | intended to get admission for the Vith standard. 
But my Chacha and Baba started talking of discontinuing my education. They used to hide m Y school bag and threw 
away my school books. Baba said, | wouldn’t become an officer by studying. Chacha also said the same. Ma said, you 
go to your Nanaji. But | came back after four months. Because | used to worry about my mother and younger brother. 
After coming back to the village my education remained at a standstill. Chacha asked me to work in the fields or do 
something else. Ma said, there wasn’t enough to eat here. Also, you have not been able to study. What could Ma do? 
She would have educated me, if she had the money. Nobody looks after Ma. She takes care of the land given by Chacha- 
Chachi. What could | do, | came to Delhi with a village acquaintance. It made me very sad to leave Ma and younger 
brother. | did not like coming to Delhi. But when | thought to myself that whatever happens will happen to me only, | felt 
relieved. Here, | got a job in a hotel. Whatever money | earned | sent it back home. If Chacha gets less money, he 
complains that | give money to Ma. It is true, absolutely true, that | give money to Ma. | give 200 to Chacha and 100 
to Ma. And why shouldn't 1? When she has money, | feel at least she must be taking the medicines! My Ma is still alive 
and | want to give her some happiness. She has brought me up in a lot of hardships and difficulties. When | become 
older, | will make her sit at home and take care of her. If she had money she would have definitely educated me. My 
younger brother is still in V standard. | want to send him to Vith class. But | am caught in a job which pays me 300-400 
per month. | will not let my brother clean utensils. At least our father’s one son ought to become a big man. | want to 
keep him with Ma as he too loves her a lot. ji 

! am not unhappy with life as one shouldn't expect too much from it. 

Still, | had to look after the household right from the time when | was very young and | never liked it. | like studies 
even now but it is not there. | am very unhappy about it, but never mind. | think | shall educate my younger brother and 
make him a big man. All my hopes are on him now. | have to get him admitted to Vith standard. But many times there 
is no work. | have not learned any skill so | fee! | won't be able to do much. But whatever has to happen will happen to 
me only. And it is bound to happen. 

| work in the INA market in a hotel. | get my meals and 300 rupees per month. What can | do with these 300? Send 
it home? Buy clothes? What else? 

The Government has promised us 50 things. That children should work only for 5 hours. Children working in the 
shops never get any food. At least we get the remainder food at our hotel. But the Cooliewalas, Bootpolishwalas, the 
factory children, many difficulties they face! People pay 3 rupees to a coolie boy, how difficult it is! We have made a Bal 
Mazdoor Union. | think if we work together for our rights, it would be good. If the police hits us, we will fight, stage dharna. 
We will go to Supreme Court. We will go to the Judge. We will fight for our rights. We must have unity in the Union. It 
is necessary. We have to work the whole day. We do not get any rest, or a holiday. We should get all these things. We 
should get good salaries. We ask the Government to at least give us our rights, we do not want your chair, but at least 
give us a place to stand. We are still children. This is the age for us to study. Give us education. Even when we don't 
do anything, policewalas hit us. We should get to play. We are poor and at night we don't have a place even to sleep 
and then the policewala freely hits us with his danda! He should be stopped. 

These days all kinds of diseases are spreading. If something happens there won't be anyone to take care of our 
dead bodies. We roam around for 1 or 2 rupees? If the disease attacks us we are going to die. That's why we say that 
at least give us sufficient money, so that we can buy medicines. All of us want that there should be one doctor who gives 
each of us a check-up after every 2-3 days. 

This Union is for our rights. Give us an answer, the Government should listen to us! 


— Sukhu Ram 
— As partly written and partly told to Praveen Sharma 


Dear Reader, oe 
Butterflies invites you to share your experiences with other readers through ‘Personal Point’ regarding 


your work in the developmental field. Also a write-up about an NGO which you know of or are working in 
and whose work you find innovative and interesting may be featured in ‘NGO Profile in ‘My Name is 
Today’. This is an opportunity for a wider coverage of your work. So, please do write to us. — Editor 
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Article 5 


The State shall recognise the rights and duties of the parents and 
the community, consistent with the endowing capacities of the 


AP directive on marriage 
of Muslim girls 


Indian Express, Kochi, 
January 3, 1994 


HYDERABAD: The Andhra Pradesh Gov- 
ernment has issued instructions that mar- 
riage proposals for Muslims from foreign 
nationals should be routed through the 
State Wakf Board. 


child and the rights recognised by the convention. 


The instructions were issued in the 
wake of marriages of minor Muslim girls 
from the State to foreign nationals. 

Mohammed Ali Shabbir, Minister 
for Wakf and Minorities Welfare, who 


‘convened a meeting of the ulemas, muftis 


and scholars of the Muslim community 
recently, said that the Wakf Board would 
grant permission only when both the 
concerned parties approached through 
quazis and no middlemen wouldbe encour- 
aged in this regard. PTi 


Minor wriggles out of forced 
nuptial knot 


The Pioneer, New Delhi, February 22, 1994 


Fifteen—year—-old Rajeev Tanwar’s mar- 
riage, scheduled to take place this Thurs- 


_ day, is off. The teenager had moved an 


application before a Delhi court on Sunday, 
seeking orders restraining his parents from 
getting him to tie the nuptial knot. 

Rajeev’s family claims to have can- 
celledthe marriage, in view of the would-be 
groom's “disagreement” over the entire 
issue. “The court-hangama was unneces- 
sary. Rajeev had only to tell us he did not 
want to get married and we would have 
called it off”, said the boy’s uncle, Mr Ranbir 
Tanwar. For his part, the adolescent as- 
serted that he would not seek further legal 
action, because his parents had promised 
not to force the issue on him again. 

A resident of Chandan Hulla village 
near Mehrauli, Rajeev is student of Class 
Vill in a public school in Vasant Vihar. After 
having forced his son to undergo an en- 
gagement ceremony last February, 
Rajeev’s father, Mr Chaudhari Likhi Ram, 
had fixed February 24 as the date for the 
wedding. 

lt was then that an upset Rajeev con- 
fided in his school mates, who in turn told 
their parents of Rajeev’s troubles. 

“In the process, the news reached Ms 
Sharma of the Indian Housewives Federa- 


tion (IHF) and they helped me move court,” 
said Rajeev. 

Rajeev conceded his parents were 
angry with him over his legal step. “But they 
had not listened to me when | had earlier 
objected to getting married,” he said 

Nonetheless, unwilling to pass too 
harsh a judgement on his family, Rajeev 
said that marriage at a young age was a 
normin his community. “They did not mean 
to hurt me. They just do not understand that 
| am too young to be married,” the boy said. 

Emphasising the very same point, the 
Tanwar family’s neighbour, Mr Lakshmi 
Chand, said that the matter was being 
given too much attention by the people; 
“We get our children married early. But not 
because we want to hurt them. And they 
know that, so why create a fuss?” 
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Meanwhile, Patiala House Additional 
Chief Metropolitan Magistrate R K Sharma 
on Monday dismissed Rajeev’s application 
on the grounds that “neither the complain- 
ant nor anybody on his behalf was present 
in the court”. However, the IHF, which had 
come tothe rescue of the boy and provided 


him with legal aid, has announced that the 
matter would be pursued to the end. As- 
serting that the Federation would approach 
the Civil Court on Tuesday for an injunction 
tothe marriage. IHF’s Ms Sandhya Sharma 
said: “The boy could have been convinced 
by his parents temporarily. Or, he could be 


under their pressure. But we must ensure 
that everything remains all right.” 

Unimpressed by such determination, 
however, Rajeev’s uncle, Mr Tanwar, said 
that the matter was over and done with as 
far as the family was concerned. “Let them 
do what they want to,” he said. 


Shere Hite blames men for failings in the family 


Sexual freedom and openness has 
hardly touched the modern family, 
says Shere Hite, the American fem- 


inist historian. 

It is still a place of repression and 
secrets, where most children are physically 
punished, parents fail to prepare them ad- 
equately for adolescence and children in 
two-parent families suffer an agonising di- 
vision of loyalties. 

Ms Hite says the traditional family is 
nota healthy place and most of its problems 
can be traced to male conditioning. In her 
latest survey, The Hite Report on the Fam- 
ily, tobe published, of parents and children 
locked into their private works of sexuality 
and misunderstanding. 

The adults are ignorant or uninterest- 
ed in what is happening to their developing 
offspring and showvery little physical affec- 
tion after early childhood. The children are 
often cast in the role of peacemakers. 

Most parents’ relationships, she says, 
are still warped by gender stereotypes: 
most men do not do the housework and are 
condescending to women at home, while 
women are too respectful, obedient and 
fearful of men. 

This alienates their daughters. Though 
73 per cent of girls and young women from 
two-parent families feel deep love for their 
mother on one level, most feel disappoint- 
ment and anger at her subservience. Her 
acceptance of a second class status in the 
home infuriates them. 

The latest Hite Report, drawing on 
3,000 participants from several countries, 
willbe as controversialas its forerunners on 
male and female sexuality. All three previ- 
ous Hite surveys were greeted with anger 
and derision at the time but have since 
become accepted wisdom. She claims that 
60 per cent of boys had homosexual expe- 
riences in their early teens (though they do 
not necessarily go on tobecome homosex- 
ual later on) compared with 43 per cent 


The Pioneer, New Delhi, February 24, 1994 


Elizabeth Grice 


quoted in The Hite Report on Male Sexual- 
ity in 1981. 

Nearly 75 per cent of boys describe 
pain and ambivalence at being taunted to 
“become a man”. They describe their ado- 
lescent distress and conflict at being ex- 
pected to transfer their allegiance from 
their mother to their father and all things 
male. 

Less than a fifth of 
boys say their father 
was affectionate and 
only 18 percenthave 
a close relationship 
with him. Forthe major- 
ity, it is a superficial and even infrequent 
contact. Most boys from the traditional 
nuclear family say their fathers behave as 
if they are superior totheir mothers. Ms Hite 
maintains that 81 percent of men who grew 
up with only their mother found it easier to 
form good relationships with women later, 
as opposed to only 40 per cent of men 
brought up by both parents. She concludes 
that children are sometimes better off with 
a single parent than with two who are 
unequal and present them with a loyalty 
conflict. “Children document over and over 
again the pressure they feeltochoose, take 
sides, or ‘help’ the weaker one—or else 
being left feeling cowardly and confused.” 

The relationship between mother and 
daughter is the factor most likely to upset 
the family patriarchy, Ms Hite argues. 

Here, she notes great changes in the 
past 20 years. Inthe 1970s, she found most 
girls and young women despisedtheir moth- 
er. 

Now, though there are still obvious 
areas of conflict, such as dating and house- 
work, they feel more positive about her. Of 
women under twenty-five, 85 percent speak 
highly of women, qualities and a third of 
daughters regard the “giving” aspect of 
their mothers as a positive thing. 

Only 28 per cent of women receive a 


Babloo 


positive picture of femininity during their 
upbringing but among those, who grew up 
with single mother this rises to 54 percent. 
Girls learn early to view their sexuality with 
shame. Menstruation is not a cause for 
celebration and they are inhibited about 

discussing intimate sexual matters. 
Childhood, says Ms Hite’s Survey, isa 
dark place. Sixty-nine per cent of those 
questioned were physically punished and 
the earliest sexual experience of 214 per 
cent of girls was of abuse. Forty-one per 
cent of boys and 32 per cent of girls go in 

fear of fathers with violent tempers. 
(The Daily Telegraph) 
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The fear of falling 


Parental conflict and child raising 


The Statesman, Calcutta, March 13, 1994 


Ranjit Basu 


Dr Ranjit Basu, founder Director of the 
Indian Institute of Bio-Behavioural Scienc- 
es, and Reader, Department of Applied 
Psychology, Calcutta University, is a 
recognised behavioural scientist who has 
been dealing with behavioural problems in 
adolescents for several years. His work 
includes research on other psycho-social 
factors such as marital conflict, non-com- 
municable health problems, the effects of 
environmental pollution on health, and family 
support and child development. In an inter- 
view to The Statesman, he spoke about 
the problems that children and adolescents 
are facing today as a result of their interac- 
tion with society and family and the erosion 
of values. 


ON THE NEW SOCIAL DISEASE OF 
“NORMAL DEVIATES” AMONG ADO- 
LESCENTS 
We cannot afford to remain our habitually 
sluggish selves about the serious psycho- 
logical disorders that are now affecting our 
children. Although the number of reported 
incidents is statistically not much higher 
than before that may not be significant. The 
recent emergence of behaviour disorders 
among children and adolescents indicate 
that around 20 per cent of the children with 
average intelligence and perfect health have 
already crossed the limits of sanity, send- 
ing alarm bells that a staggering number of 
young people with enormous potential will 
remain unproductive because of mental 
impediments. In the future, which is not 
very far off, we will have to face the new 
social disease of the “normal deviates” in 
children and adolescents who are not cer- 
tifiable insane but who are limited in their 
expected normal functioning. They will be 
the agony of the family, a problem to clini- 
cians and ultimately a burden on society. 
Deviation is acommon feature in every 
society. Every human group, no matter 
how cohesive, stable and well integrated 
must somehow respond to such problems 
as mental illness, violence, theft, sexual 
misconduct as well as to other similarly 
difficult behaviours. The problems of devi- 
ates are defined as being a real or per- 
ceived threat to the basic values of society. 
For whatever reasons, some persons, some 
times, act in an eccentric and dangerous 
manner that cannot be readily tolerated. 


But every society must somehow deal with 
its abhorrent members as there is little point 
in defining deviants without also doing 
something for or with the deviants in order 
to correct, deter or punish them. 


ON THE CAUSES OF DEVIANCY 

The process of socialization itself may pro- 
duce deviancy. Deviant behaviour among 
children in most cases is the end product of 
character formation. It is the result of an 
interactive effect between family and soci- 
ety on the children. When a teenager son 
kills his father without sufficient motivation 
for such extreme action or probably for 
instinctual gratification what remains as a 
reason originates from a negative emotion, 
a mental state lacking feeling and human 
emotions. Basically it is a “loveless” situa- 
tion where a son can destroy his father and 
demolish his own identity. His perceptual 
apparatus can neither estimate the ferocity 
of the act nor the intensity of the conse- 
quences. 


ON ROLE MODELS FOR THE CHILD 
A child always wants to follow a model set 
by his parents. Identification is a primary 
process in child development and forma- 
tion of personality. The basic instinct is to 
identify with the same sex — for instance, a 
son identifies with the father, or a foster 
father or a father figure. Usually, the iden- 
tification is with the aggressor, and in many 
cases the mother may be the aggressor. 
The child wants to see a strong father, 
whom he can both fear and respect and 
look up to as his role model, just as we look 
up to authority — a judge, the Prime Minis- 
ter. Unfortunately the role of the father in 
our society has now become insignificant. 
The situation is complicated by the fact 
that as participants in an evolving culture 
we adults have been adjusting to a seces- 
sion of changes. We have developed se- 
lective perceptual distortions and ways of 
reconciling ourselves to discrepancies be- 
tween feasible realities and our basic the- 
ories and stated values, which allow us to 
pursue our paths in life with relative equa- 
nimity, even though it may well be that 
these paths turn out be unsuccessful. We 
communicate only our abstract concepts 
and values to our adolescents and since 
they have not shared in the process where- 


by we insensibly adjusted these values and 
precepts to our experience of reality, when 
they come relatively suddenly on the adult 
scene they perceive the difference be- 
tween our precepts and our practice. Since 
adolescence is a developmental period 
marked by a rapid increase in the capacity 
of abstract conceptualization and an inter- 
est in active explanation of an analysis of 
the world, adolescents often confront us 
with fundamental questions about our adult 
ways. Their lack of adult bias and stereo- 
typed thinking often results in their seeing 
a situation more clearly than we do. They 
propose innovative and valuable approach- 
es precisely because they are not aware of 
those “facts of life” to which possibly ill- 
advisedly we have accommodated our- 
selves. This is the starting point of the crisis 
in their lives. | know of a politician’s son who 
has dropped out of medical college in dis- 
gust with the prevalent social attitudes and 
values. As a child he secretly admired his 
father, he was impressed by the adulation 
his father received from strangers and his 
fiery speeches. As an adolescent he found 
there was no substance in what his father 
said — he repeated his speeches, and his 
practice never matched his precepts. This 
young lad does not want to achieve any- 
thing in a society which he now believes is 
shallow and bereft of principles. 


ON SOCIAL INFLUENCES 

In a sense every society constitutes an 
evaluative and normative order. The oper- 
ation and continuity of every social system 
depends on a high (though not complete) 
degree of moral conformity. Put in probabi- 
listic terms most people observe most of 
the codes most of the times. Systems rely 
on current sanctions rather than conscien- 
tious consent. A system exhibiting a very 
high degree of “complete conformity” — self 
activated behaviour by individuals who have 
internalised the appropriate values and 
norms — may still incorporate individuals 
who are responding to immediate rewards 
and penalties, However, some portions of 
the collectivity, and influential portions at 
that, must believe in goals and rules, forthe 
system could not otherwise survive the 
discovery of its mythical character. It fol- 
lows then that all enduring social entities 
depend in some degree on what we may 
call conscientious compliance. In terms of 
process, socialization in the full sense of 
internalization of values and norms as well 
as mere cognitive learning can be seen as 
a crucial link between the individual andthe 
social structure. It is the uncertainties and 
ambiguities in that process that make this 
something less or something more than an 
endlessly replicating and endlessly redun- 
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dant state of affairs. A society can be called 
deviant when it has lost social control over 
its group members. 


ON THE FAILURE OF THE EDUCATED, 
INTELLIGENT MINORITY TO PROVIDE 
LEADERSHIP 
In our society, the major reason of social 
non-conformity can be attributed to the role 
of educated, intelligent minority. From the 
dawn of human society intelligent minority 
has coerced the common people to control 

_primitive and instinctual gratification set 
social rules and conduct for living unitedly 
and in harmony and thus ensured security 
and status. In all societies the progression 
of civilization depends on the role and 
influence of this educated and intelligent 
minority. 

Here, in India, because of an unfortu- 
nate historical predicament, this minority 
has a diminishing role in the welfare of 
society. We have looked upon our coloniz- 
ers as this educated, intelligent minority. In 
their absence we have not adopted other 
role models or provided them ourselves. 

So we can say we nowlive ina society 
where appropriate behaviour is not pre- 
scribed and adulated by tradition. A con- 
temporary man is, therefore faced every- 
day with people and situations about which 
there is an uncertainty of outcome. So he 
gets engagedin achronic struggle to devel- 
op a flexible behavourial strategy for living 
harmlessly in a day to day situation. 

One of the major factors in the child 
rearing process is the perception of the 
parents towards their children. As parents 
we hardly believe that the child is another 
independent human entity who needs help 
in developing his faculties, in incorporating 
family culture, tradition and societal norms. 
In the process of his development a child 
needs strong and powerful parents as a 
model of identification until he becomes an 
independent entity to the society. As par- 
ents, we are failing to provide this model to 
our children. 


THE CHILD AS AN ASSET FOR PER- 
SONAL PROFIT 

Inamodern family a child is seen as human 
asset and the parents, particularly moth- 
ers, attempt to achieve all that they could 
not achieve themselves through their chil- 
dren. The child has to be a proud “posses- 
sion”. Hence the high expectation from 
children at a tender age. The child is seen 
as an intelligent little toy that can surprise 
adults, the “joy and pride” of today’s moth- 
er. Sothey impose inthe name of education 
an uneven pressure, they feelcompelledto 
make their children gulp the “book of knowl- 
edge” . Thechildrarely gets the opportunity 


to develop his own likes or dislikes. 

The anxiety of parents causes a skewed 
development of personality instead of an all 
round one. In most modern families today 
either the father does not play a role in child 
raising or he acts as an extension of a 
mother. This is because modern mothers 
are educated, socially well-versed and in 
most cases jobless. Living in a nuclear 
family with modern gadgets anda western- 
ized lifestyle, they have abundant time to 
play around with their children. So the 
children get more attention than they need 
from their anxious mothers. They have no 
“free” time — after school and study or 
tuitions, mothers persuade them to take 
lessons in music or swimming or art and so 
on. Kind parents also organize social get 
togethers and birthday parties for their 
children. The rest of the world is seen 
through satellite TV. All this makes parents 
feel they are actually doing a lot of good for 
their children, the kind of attention and 
facilities they never got for themselves in 
their childhood from their parents. There- 
fore they are shocked when they encounter 
the opposite result, a behaviour from their 
children that they had not anticipated. 


ON THE NEGATIVE EFFECTS OF PAR- 
ENTS SUPPRESSING THEIR EMOTIONS 
Parents today do not express their emo- 
tions to their children. They bank on child 
rearing manuals in bringing up their chil- 
dren instead of establishing adirect, honest 
relationship, instead of communicating di- 
rectly in accordance with the emotion that 
accompanies the particular confrontation 
or event. The communication process has 
become tempered and complicated with 
jargon and popular theoretical cliches. Par- 
ents often deny and repress common hu- 
man emotions of anger and ambivalence. 
When these emotions are not expressed 
directly and honestly, they are often man- 
ifested in subtle forms that are difficult for 
the child to understand and accept. For 
example, a parent may be irritated at his 
child’s behaviour in a particular situation. 
Because the parent believes that the emo- 
tion of anger is abnormal he does not 
express his‘feelings or sets limits on the 
child’s behaviour. Instead he may deny that 
emotion exists. Denial is not totally effec- 
tive, however, because invariably the feel- 
ings are expressed in some form or the 
other. If not expressed directly, emotions 
usually take a passive-aggressive (indi- 
rect) channel. The result can be that par- 
ents may “pick at” the child for such 
insignificant matters as haircuts, dress and 
taste in music. Because in such situations 
the child cannot understand why his parent 
is “bugging” him, he overreacts by going to 


extremes. 

Such problems can be avoided if par- 
ents handle the situation, and their emo- 
tions, on the spot. The child if dealt with 
directly will readily accept his parents’ an- 
ger and understand the need for imposing 
limits and the rationale for the particular 
restriction. Expression of displaced emo- 
tion is not effective in problem solving. It 
only contributes to a denial of the problem 
and further widens the gap between two 
generations. If parents have not learnt to 
use the intuitive feelings and good judge- 
ment to react spontaneously they will be at 
a loss in understanding their children’s 
behaviour during the teenage period, an 
age when such problems are severe and 
they need help. The lack of assimilation of 
knowledge in terms of the real world, the 
lack of experience of emotional varieties, 
reduces the effectiveness of the youngster 
for interaction with the community. 


ON WHAT CANNOT BE IGNORED IN 
THE CHILD REARING PROCESS 

Four major areas need attention from par- 
ents: 1. Decision making, 2. Unrecognised 
maturity, 3. Matter of priorities, 4. Uncon- 
scious parental transmission. Man’s 
behaviour is modulated and mediated 
eventually through the social process. A 
family cannot be seen outside a social 
purview. Itis important to inculcate a social- 
ly validated behaviour with conformity to 
modern times. Conscientious compliances 
Is necessary to address a concept of per- 
sonal well-being. Today's adult must achieve 
this for tomorrow's citizen. They should 
provide the role models that children are 
looking for. If we are born with a legacy of 
poverty and inequality, in the holocaust of 
drugs, pollution and immuno-deficiency syn- 
drome, our children will inherit a mankind 


regressed in human feeling and retarded 
emotionally. 
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Article 19 


Every child has a right to protection from abuse. 


Kids still subject to abuse 


The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, January 8, 1994 


LONDON: The 4-year-old United 
ti Nations Convention on the Rights 
of the Child has failed to protect 


many children from widespread human 
rights abuses that include kidnapping, tor- 
ture, rape and murder, Amnesty Interna- 
tional said in a report being released on 
Friday. 

Children are targetted for terrifying 
cruelty in many of the 149 countries that 
signed the 1989 UN convention, the Lon- 
don-based human rights organisation said. 

In 1993, Amnesty International record 
violations in every region of the world. 
“Disappearances”, torture or extrajudicial 
executions of children were reported in 35 
countries. 

“Children still suffer immensely as ca- 
sualties of war and violence; as victims of 
racial discrimination and xenophobia, as 
refugees and displaced children.” 

Children are abused because they are 
disabled, as victims of neglect, cruelty and 
exploitation, “Sometimes even inthe hands 
of their own guardians.” 

“Youth offers no protection from the 
death squads, state rapists and assassins, 
torturers and executioners,” the Amnesty 
report said. 

Amnesty cited street children murdered 
in Colombia and Brazil by killers identified 
as members of security forces. Children 
are slaughtered simply because they are 
regarded as a nuisance. 

Death notices inviting children on the 
street to their own funerals were posted in 
Bogota, Colombia, last summer, reportedly 
drawn up by local industrialists, business- 
men and shopkeepers. 

“The message was by no means an 
empty threat,” Amnesty said. “Death squads 
are in operation in Colombia, their mission 
to rid streets of ‘socially undesirable’ chil- 
dren.” 

Sometimes children are threatened 
because of the activities of their parents. 
Amnesty recorded the case of 6-year-old 


boy and his 10-year-old sister who “disap- 
peared” in the Philippines. 

Relatives quoted by Amnesty said the 
military wanted their parents to give them- 
selves up. They were allegedly members of 
an armed opposition group. 

“These children were among the ‘lucky 
ones’,” the report said. They were released 
after three weeks. “The vast majority of 
those who ‘disappear’ — in whichever re- 
gion of the world—are rarely found alive.” 

Sometimes, children are singled out 
for violence simply because they belong to 
the wrong ethnic group or they live in the 
wrong place. 

Hundreds of Kurdish children in lraq 
have “disappeared”, been imprisoned with- 
out any kind of trial, held as hostages, 
tortured or executed. 

Highlighted in Amnesty’s current cam- 
paign against political killings and disap- 
pearances is ateenage Bosnian girl named 
Mirsada who was detained with her sister 
and another girl by Serbian paramilitaries. 
They were all held in a “hotel” and all raped. 
Mirsada’s sister and the other girl were 
released. Mirsada is still missing. 

Amnesty criticised the United States 
for executing people for crimes committed 
when they were still juveniles. Inthe last 10 | 
years only seven countries have been known 
to impose this “ultimate form of cruel and 
inhuman punishment on children.” 

“Three juvenile offenders were exe- 
cuted in the US in 1993, in violation of 
international standards which prohibit the 
execution of people aged under 18 at the 
time of the crime,” Amnesty said. 

At least 29 juvenile offenders remain 
under sentence of death in the United 
States, according to Amnesty. In most 
cases they have been convicted of partic- 
ularly heinous murders. At the same time, 
though, evidence usually reveals severe 
abuse in their backgrounds as children. 
(By arrangement with the Los Angeles 
Times - Washington Post News Service) 
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US admits radiation test on citizens 
Pe Lee Se 


The door to a secret chamber of 
nuclear horrorsis slowly being prised 
open in the United States, revealing 


government-ordered radiation experiments 
onretardedchildren, pregnant women, and 
convicts, and a range of other clandestine 
atom-age projects. 

In the course of the last month the 
steady drip of newly released records from 
the Department of Energy, the agency 
which oversees America’s nuclear mat- 
ters, turned into a torrent. Collectively, the 
records conjure up a nightmarish picture. 
They show how successive administra- 
tions, determined at allcosts to keep ahead 
of the Soviet Union in the cold war nuclear 
arms race, placed thousands of unsus- 
pecting Americans at serious and lasting 
physical risk. 

The government's human experiments, 
remained hidden for so long because of 
what Hazel O’Leary, President Clinton’s 
new Energy Secretary, calls a culture of 
deception. 


The Guardian, Weekly, January 9, 1 994 
Simon Tisdall in Washington 


Ms O'Leary, clearly shocked by what 
she found, has ordered the review of an 
estimated 32 million secret documents for 
possible classification. 

So far, the Department of Energy 
records and related research by congres- 
sional and journalistic investigators have 
brought the following US government 
projects to light: 

At least 19 mentally retarded boys 
were fed radioactive milk mixed with cere- 
als in experiments inthe 1940's and 1950's. 


(9 About 800 pregnant women were 
dosed with radioactive iron ina government 
backed experiment at Vanderbilt university 
in Tennessee in the late 1940’s. The objec- 
tive was to gauge its effect on fortal devel- 
opment. A follow-up study found a higher 
than normal cancer rate among the wom- 
en’s children. 


Q In experiments conducted at jails in 
Oregon and Washington states, the 
testicles of more than 130 inmates were 


exposed to high levels of radiation from 
X-rays. 


Eighteen patients with apparently dan- 
gerous illnesses were injected with high 
concentrations of plutonium at laboratories 
managed by Chicago and two other univer- 
sities in experiments between 1945 and 
1947. 


Q A congressional report, drawing on 
department of energy material, disclosed 
last month that government scientists delib- 
erately exploded atomic bombs in the atmo- 
sphere over the US in order to examine the 
spread and effects of radioactive fallout. 

Ms O’Leary, who said that between 
600 and 800 people were subjected to 
government radiation experiments, has set 
up a Human Experimentation Hotline. 

Much of the macabre “evidence” of 
human experimentations has been pre- 
served. About 20,000 irradiated samples 
are kept at a national human tissue depos- 
itory in Spokane, Washington state. 


Sex tourists prey on Lanka’s children 


The Independent, Bombay, January 21, 1994 


COLOMBO: Some German men 
Xd were in a hotel room with three Sri 
Lankan village boys, agedseven, 11 


and 14, having sex and filming it. They 
would sell the pornographic video back in 
Europe. The men had rented the room for 
a month. Downstairs, pacing around help- 
lessly, was Maureen Senerviratne, a child 
rights’ advocate. 

First she pleaded with the manager of 
the guest-house, aclean and proper-look- 
ing establishment shaded in the coconut 
groves behind Negombo beach. It was 
known through paedophile circles in Brit- 
ain, Sweden and Germany, and while other 
hotels in this popular resort suffered many 
vacancies, this guest-house was always 
full. “I’m not god to know what goes on 
inside my rooms,” the manager replied with 
a shrug. “But tell you, | won’t bring my own 
children here — not around these foreign- 


ers. 
This was the last day of the Germans’ 
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filming. They were turning the three boys 
loose after having subjected them to a 
month of degradation and sexual abuse. In 
Europe, such behaviour would have brought 
them stiff prison sentences if caught. But in 
Sri Lanka, foreigners are never jailed for 
sex offences against children. The payoff 
for each boy was acarrier bag with a box 
of cereal, milk powder, chocolates, a T- 
shirt and $25. The Germans gave one boy 
a bicycle. “He kept riding the bicycle round 
and round the garden, but the look in the 
boy’s eyes was like something out of the 
Omen — intense and angry. Demonic,” 
Seneviratne said. “He was proud to own 
the bicycle but so, so ashamed at how he 
got it.” 

An ebullient woman, with grandchil- 
dren, Seneviratne confronted the German 
video cameraman as he came out of the 
room. “How can you do this?” she sput- 
tered angrily. The German rubbed his fin- 
gers together. “Money, money, money,” he 


replied. One United States study estimated 
that more than 250 million copies of videos 
on child pornography are circulating world- 
wide, and most were filmed in the Philip- 
pines, Thailand and Sri Lanka. One raid on 
a home in a Stockholm suburb in July '92, 
yielded stacks of letters between 
paedophiles sharing descriptions of chil- 
dren’s bodies and sex organs. Found in the 
haul were 300 hours of child pornography 
videos, mostly filmed in Sri Lanka with titles 
such. as Boy Love in Negombo and 
Hikkaduwa — the Child Sex Paradise. 

Sri Lanka is becoming notorious as a 
destination for paedophiles. The scale of 
child prostitution is probably larger in the 
Philippines and in Thailand, but in SriLanka 
the problem is growing fastest. And, in Sri 
Lanka, nearly all the victims are boys, aged 
between six and 14. Guesses of how many 
children have sex with tourists vary wildly 
between the government figure of 1,000 
and some social activists’ claim of 30,000. 
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It appears that western sex tourists visiting 
Asia are demanding child prostitutes in the 
mistaken belief that they are more likely to 
be free of AIDS. 

Sri Lankan boys are easy prey. Stud- 
ies show that a paedophile is likely to be 
middle-aged male professional, such as a 
doctor, a banker, a teacher or even a 
clergyman. 

Sometimes he is married, and often he 
suffered abuse as a child himself. He se- 
duces with little gifts and by playing games. 
The number of children he seduces often 
runs into the hundreds. The excuse he 
gives is that the children enjoy it. 

Sri Lankan children are susceptible 
because they are naturally friendly and 
desperately poor. 

A boy can earn as much fellating a 
tourist — Rs. 200 — as carrying bricks for 12 
hours. Relations between boys and girls 
are discouraged until marriage, and until 
then many Sri Lankans take a discreet and 
casual attitude towards homosexuality. 

Some boys are lured into organised 
gangs who often run secluded villas co- 
financed by foreign paedophiles, while oth- 
ers have casual trysts on the beach with 
foreigners. 

Motor-rickshaw drivers outside the 
hotels frequently act as pimps. 

At Lavinia, a beach resort near 
Colombo, a middle-aged European was 
observed walking inthe surf. He approached 
a young boy, whirled slowly on the ball of his 
foot. 
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Then, with his toe, he wrote a number 
in the sand. The boy agreed and the two 
walked off holding hands. When a social 
worker mentioned seeing this awkward 
ballet movement, she was told by col- 
league from Thailand that it was a code 
used by paedophiles for picking up boys. 

Even more shocking is that some Sri 
Lankan parents condone it and rent out 
rooms in their shacks where thier children 
satisfy the paedophile. 

“One father told me: ‘What did it mat- 
ter, my son won't get pregnant’,” recalled 
Seneviratne. The foreigner’s cash is offset 
by the child contracting such diseases as 
AIDS and lasting sexual trauma. No AIDS 
study has yet been made on the “beach 
boys.” 

Following the lead of Thailand and the 
Philippines, Sri Lanka is swiftly moving to 
pass tough laws to make abusing children 
punishable by up to 10 years in jail. 

Sweden, Norway and Germany are 
considering legislation that would make 
paedophilia a crime even if committed by 
one of their nationals in a faraway country. 

So far, though, no foreigner has been 
jailed for child abuse in Sri Lanka and only 
a few have been discreetly deported. Yet 
the trade continues. 

A cyclist in the southern resort of 
Hikkaduwa was stopped by a woman de- 
manding “bon-bons for babies”. Having 
gained his attention, the woman offered the 
sexual favours of the small boy accompa- 
nying her. 


A kid killed every 
other hour in US 


Indian Express, Kochi 
January 22, 1994 


WASHINGTON: Achild is shot dead 
Se every other hour in America as ho- 
micide races up behind cars and 


cancer as the nation’s number three killer of 
children, a child advocacy group has said. 

“The murder of babies and young chil- 
dren has become routine not only in Bosnia 
butin Boston and Baltimore,” the Children’s 
Defence Fund said in its annual report. 

In 1991, the latest year for which fig- 
ures were available 5,356 young Ameri- 
cans died of gunshot wounds, and the 
death tollis rising, the non-profit group said. 

Edelman said inner-city social workers 
report cases of children as young as 10 who 
are already planning their own funerals: 
deciding what to wear, which music to play 
and what flowers to order. 

The group issued a numbing list of 
statistics, complied from FBI report andthe 
National Centre for Health Statistics, a gov- 
ernment agency: 

— The number of US children killed 
each year has doubled since 1950, with 
only car crashes and cancer leading to 
more US children’s deaths. 

— Achild growing up in America is 15 
times more likely to be shot dead than a 
child in strifetorn Northern Ireland. 

— In 1990, 560 children aged 10 to 14 
were killed by guns, twice the total number 
of handgun deaths in Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Japan, Canada, Britain and Australia 
combined. 

The organisation called for regulations 
on the sale and manufacture of non-sport- 
ing firearms, charging that such weapons 
currently face less regulation than teddy 
bears, toasters and other consumer prod- 
ucts. 
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Child abuse in school shocks parents 


The Times of India, Ahmedabad, January 25, 1994 


CALCUTTA: The incident of molestation of 
a four-year girl child inside a kindergarten 
school in north Calcutta earlier this week 
has come as ashock to the residents here. 

lt is learnt, an outsider had lured the 
child to the lavatory during the recess and 
abused her there. The culprit is now in the 
police custody. 

The officer-in-charge of the local police 
station said here on Saturday that medical 
examination had shown that the child had 
been abused but not raped. The girl's fa- 
ther, who is a school teacher, had initially 
Jodged a complaint but later withdrew it 
keeping in mind the social stigma that might 
affect the future of the child. 

The incident has raised questions why 
an outsider was allowed to enter the school 
premises while the classes were on. The 
police said that it was the responsibility of 
the school authorities to look after to such 
security aspects, particularly in the case of 
a kindergarten school. 

It is learnt, the culprit has confessed 
the crime and said he had done so to “stay 
young”. He was picked up by the police 
from a brothel in north Calcutta. 

It may be recalled, there was a furore 
in the city two years ago when another girl 
child was molested inside a school bus by 
the helper of the bus driver inthe Kidderpore 
area in south-west Calcutta. 


School students 
accuse cops 
of torturing them 


Deccan Herald, Bangalore, 
February 5, 1994 


TUMKUR: Fifteen students of the 
residential Navodaya School, who 
complained against alleged 
irregularities by the school 
management, have accused the 
Kyathasandra police of “mentally 
torturing”. The students have also 
been suspended from the school. 

It is learnt that the 15 students of 
the Jawahar Navodaya School went — 
to the Deputy Commissioner, who is 
also in charge of school, on January 
29 and complained against the school 
authority. The students said there was 
a shortage of staff and accused the 
principal of misusing the school and 
not paying proper attention to the 
food for the students. Moreover, they 
said classes were not beingheld 
smoothly. ee ee 

They said the Deputy . Soe 
Commissioner was very angry with — 
them when they went to complain and 

_ refused to listen to their woes. He is 
said to have asked the students to 
return to the school. = 


Child abuse on the rise, says study 


NEW DELHI: Sexual abuse of childrenis on 
the rise, with more and more children re- 
porting to clinics with symptoms of sexual- 
ly-transmitted diseases (STDs), a study 
has reported. 

The hospital-based study initiated by 
the University College of Medical Sciences, 
New Delhi, in collaboration with the GTB 
Hospital, covering some of the resettle- 
ment colonies on the Delhi-Uttar Pradesh 
border areas shows that at least 15 percent 
of the total STD patients were children 
below 14 years. 

About 10 years ago, there were hardly 
any cases of children with STDs reporting 
to the hospital, Dr R. K. Pandhi, who initiat- 
ed the study in the UCMS in 1988, said. 

The increasing incidence of STDs in 
children indicates that child sexual abuse is 
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on the rise, a report by Dr R. K. Pandhi, 
currently at the Department of Dermatolo- 
gy at the All India Institute of Medical Sci- 
ences (AIIMS), New Delhi, says. 

Dr Pandhi, who initiated the study in 
1988 when he was at the UCMS, presented 
his findings, to the seventh Internatinal 
Congress of Dermatology here. He said it 
was the first-ever study by doctors in India 
on sexual abuse of children, and very few 
similar studies have been reported world- 
wide. 

Dr Pandhi told newsmen that of the 


362 patients who reportedtothe STD clinic, ° 


58 were below 14 years. Of these children, 
27 percent had vatjoustypes of syphilis, 24 
per cent had gnorrhoea, ‘20° per cent had 
chancroid and 10 per cent’had candidasis. 

Others. had wide-ranging viral infec- 
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tions, genital warts and herpes. © 

Majority of the children below seven 
years were girls, while most of those above 
seven years were boys, the study noted. 

In most of the cases, the culprits were 
either relatives or neighbours. 

Similar incidence of STDs in children 
have come to light at the AIMS Dermatol- 
ogy Department too, where besides chil- 
dren from low-income groups, four or five 
children from well-off homes too had symp- 
toms of STDs. 

Dr Pandhisaid he was not aware wheth- 
er the parents reported to the police after 
the culprit was identified. 

He also said inter-state border areas 
need to be put under greater vigil as there 


appears to be a spurt in incidence of such 
cases. 


aa : 
SDA EEE DSN IOS as VTE EEDA ORO TT r ‘ny - P 
i viteg oe Crceacicy nk 


Computer channels Indian child pornography to West 


COPENHAGEN: Cyberspace and 
Internet — Information systems that 

are beginning tolink the whole world— 
may be the mother of all technological 
inventions, but trust mankind to put it for 
filthy use. The system which can transmit 
sophisticated knowledge across the world 
in milliseconds can also pander to the 
basest tastes. 

Working on this principle, paedophiles 
— those who indulge in sexual abuse of 
children are using the world net system to 
transmit child pornography. 

This correspondent found that in Den- 
mark, paedophiles have created an ‘India’ 
file, on the computer-based bulletin board 
information system in operation in all the 
developed countries. 

The ‘India file’ consists over 100 child 
pornography pictures suggesting that re- 
ports of child abuse by foreigners in 
neighbouring Sri Lanka are true of India 
too. Stories emanating from Lanka have 
indicated that the beautiful beaches in that 
country have proved to be happy hunting 
grounds for western paedophiles. 

Photographs obtained by a Danish 
journalist from the bulletin board network 
(in our possession but cannot be used on 
grounds of taste) show young children from 
the Indian subcontinent filmed while being 
subjected to sex by adults with other kids 
gathered around. Thailand and the Philip- 
pines are the two other countries from 
where pictures have been regularly ob- 
tained by the paedophiles. 

Displaying a sick and macabre sense 
of humour, the paedophiles have named 
thechannelthe “Teddy bear bulletin board”. 
The system is simple and impossible to 
crack. 

Aprivate bulletin board may have been 
set up by a music freak to get information 
on any singer of his choice, by a farmer to 
get the latest on scientific advances or by a 
scientist to share his research findings and 
exchange notes with those in research 
institutes. They are used for almost any 
kind of information sharing. 

To start misusing a bulletin board, one 
need not set up a board of one’s own, but 
merely find out the access code (easily 
available) of any of the existing boards 
being usedfor perfectly harmless exchange 

- of information. Paedophiles have been 
scanning the pictures they obtain on to 
these boards and keeping their circles in- 
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formed about the files they have created. 
For example, the files ‘family’ and ‘India’ 
have been created by paedophiles. Any 
paedophile who wants to access the infor- 
mation merely dials the number of the given 
bulletin board, opens the file he wants and 
takes a printout of the photograph on a 
laser writer or any other printer he has 
access to. 

Given the mind-boggling extent of in- 
formation that is gathered on a bulletin 
board that has been in operation for overa 
month, it is impossible to trace any file 
unless its name is known andeven after the 
file has been traced it is inconceivable that 
it can be traced back to the person who put 
the file on to the system. For, anyone with 
a modem can create afile on any bulletin of 
which he has the number. 

Not that the police in a sexually liberat- 
ed country like Denmark are interested in 
cracking down on those abusing children 
and the system. 

Pornography is legal in Denmark and 
there are checks only on sexual abuse 
below the age of consent, which is 15. It is 
ironical that while sale of child pornography 
is illegal, possession of pictures on child 
pornography is not. It becomes illegal the 
moment it is proved you have given or 


accepted money to obtain the pictures. 

So far the police have discovered only 
one case of aperson making money from 
supplying child pornography pictures on 
the bulletin boards. He was sent to jail for 
two years and fined 50,000 DK, which is 
equivalent of two three months’ salary for 
an average Dane. 

When the last laws on child pornogra- 
phy were made in the early 1980s, there 
were no bulletin boards and hence the 
whole operation falls in a grey area as far 
as the police are concerned. Organisations 
like Save the Child Fund and some 
Christian parties have been demanding a 
total ban on child pornography, but have 
not made much headway. In fact, when 
Save the Child Fund learnt that some 
Danish paedophiles were active in Thai- 
land, they sponsored atrip by three Danish 
policemen to that country to effect the 
arrests. 

The indifference with which Danish law 
is treating the infiltration by paedophiles, 
essentially using children from the third - 
world, is shocking. Local journalists say if 
the police discover even a single file with a 
Danish child being abused by apaedophile, 
they will raise a stink and all hell will break 
loose. 
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Article 40 


Every child accused of having infringed the penal law shall be 


treated in a manner consistent with the promotion of the child s 
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sense of dignity and worth. 


Angry kids of the hungry 
generation 


The Telegraph, Calcutta, January 1, 1994 


Moutussi Acharyya 


Fifteen-year-old Mohammed Shah (all 
narnes have been changed in the copy to 
protect the indentity of the children) lived 
with his mother in one of Kidderpore’s 
infamous galis. His mother, a sex worker, 
had been abandoned by her husband when 
Mohammed was two, and her migration to 
the red light area was inevitable. As her son 
grew up, she tried to keep secret from him, 
but one fine day the truth was out. Here 
Mohammed takes over the stroy. “I still 
loved my mother, because she took care of 
me, sent me to school, (| had studied up to 
class Vl) and bought me nice clothes. She 
would tell me stories about her forefathers 
who were great warriors and she asked me 
to study hard and grow up quickly so | could 
take care of her and she would not have to 
do all this ‘bad’ work anymore. Many men 
came to visit my mother. 

“One uncle had a lot of money, and my 
mother was very frightened of him. He 
often used to beat her, and sometimes he 
hit me on the head if | did not go out of the 
room when he asked me to. | hated the 
man, but my mother said | must always be 
polite to him. One day | heard my mother 
moaning in her room, and when | beat on 
the door, the uncle rushed out, pushing me 
aside. When | went in, | found my mother 
lying on the floor, writhing in pain. The 
badmash had burnt her with a cigarette all 
over her face and arms. My mother got a 
high fever and was ill for a very long time. 
| waited, but not once did that shaitancome 
to visit her. | stopped going to school. My 
mind was filled with revenge. My mother 
had to wear a burkha all the time, because 
her face had become horrible. 

“One day the man suddenly came 
back. | heard my mother cry out, but this 
time | was ready. Two of my friends had 


supplied me with a razor just in case he 
came back. Luckily, the door was open, 
and | rushed in and found the man twisting 
my mother’s arm. | just jumped at his throat 
and slit it as my friends had shown me. But 
when | sawallthe blood! fainted. The police 
took me away.” 

Does he regret having wasted his life in 
this way? “No,” says Mohammed defiantly, 
his eyes intense black pools in his bony 
face. “My only regret is that | could not kill 
that badmash, because later | heardthat he 
had survived. Now! am not there to protect 
her, hecan torture her as much as he likes.” 
But, Mohammed adds with relish, “he won’t 
be able to speak for a long time." 

Debajit Mondal lived in Sandeshkhaii, 
inthe Sunderbans. He was often needless- 
ly beaten by his father. Unable to take it 
anymore he ran away from home and took 
the first train— landing up at Habra station, 
where he was found by a woman with ‘nice’ 
face. On hearing his story, she took him to 
work in her house. For the first few months 
he was happy enough. 

“| looked after the young children in the 
family, and did whatever work they asked 
me to,” says Debajit. “I did not dream of 
going back home because | feared my 
father. But after some time the lady started 
treating me very cruelly and often accused 
me of stealing food and money. Why should 
| have done that? Even the children began 
behaving badly with me. It became so bad 
| used to think | would be better off at home 
but | had no money to go back. 

One day the lady accused me of steal- 
ing milk. When | denied it, she beat me and 
locked me in aroom. She kept me there for 
a whole day. Next morning when she opened 
the door, | begged her to let me out. But she 
only started screaming more loudly and 
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began beating me again. | just could not 
take it anymore and picked up a chopper 
lying on the floor and hit her on the head. As 
god is my witness, | did not mean to hurt 
her, but only did it to save myself. | still don’t 
understand how she could die from such a 
light blow.” When Debajit’s father was in- 
formed of his son’s plight, he refused to 
acknowledge that his son existed and made 
no effort to visit him. 


According to Dr Kunal Dey, member, 
Juvenile Welfare Board and honorary first 
class magistrate, few among the public are 
aware that the Juvenile Justice Act, framed 
as late as 1986 makes provisioins for chil- 
dren who are tortured by their parents or 
guardians. They, or some responsible adult 
on their behalf, can approach the police 
station in their area or a social welfare 
organisation or any individual approved by 
the government andlodge acomplaint. The 
police will have to produce them before the 
juvenile court and see they are remanded 
to the care of a suitable organisation or 
juvenile home. Dr Dey says lack of family 
ties and affection is the principal reason 
behind youngsters going off the rails and 
turning into rapists, thieves, murderers, 
child-lifters and worse. They are the angry 
kids of the hungry generation. He dis- 
agrees with the thought that children from 
a background like Mohammed's are more 
vulnerable. “In most families today, either 
rich or poor, the problem is too much 
discipline or too little. As many as 96 per 
cent of juvenile offenders today are from 
broken families.” 


Juvenile undertrials are first kept in the 
observation home at Ariadaha, and after 
the case has been decided, at the Borstal 
home in Berhampore. Since there is only 
one observation home for juvenile offend- 
ers, boys from all over West Bengal are 
lodged here. For boys like Kanai Kumar, 
who lived in Pusti village in Purulia, this has 
turned into a cruel twist of fate. Kanai was 
charged along with 14 other members of 
his family for the murder of his granduncle, 
who was beaten to death with a rod in the 
aftermath of a clan feud. While his father, 
brothers and assorted uncles and cousins 
were lodgedin ajail, while he was lodged at 
the Dhup Ashram in Ariadaha. He claims he 
was out herding cattle when the murder 
took place, and knew nothing of it. The 
police picked him up because a case was 
registered against all the males of the 
family. Whether or not Kanai inflicted one of 
the fatal blows that killed the old man, his 
punishment seems greater than the adults. 
Unlike the rest of his family, he will not have 
the comfort of at least being lodged in the 
same jailand the women of his family will be 


unable to travel all the way to Calcutta while 
he is tried. 


In principle, the dispensation of justice 
in the case of these youngsters is sought to 
be given a human face. A panel of magis- 
trates tries each case. When the youngster 
is escorted to the court the policemen are 
not allowedtocarry arms andbe in uniform. 
There are no lawyers except in special 
cases and an informal, drawing room atmo- 
sphere is sought to be created. 

But this can boomerang on children 
who are nervous or inarticulate. How, for 
example, will Sheikh Javed, who was ar- 
rested for strangling a six-year-old child in 
the previous home he resided in, support 
his claim that he was unaware of what he 
was doing? He is an orphan and a mentally 
retarded epileptic who convulsively grips 
anyone around him when he has a seizure. 
He can barely speak coherently leave alone 
put up an intelligent defence. “| was 
sleeping...someone called me..said...look, 
what you’ve done...put the blame on me...,” 
he mumbles disjointedly. 

The child’s future is in the hands of the 
magistrates who usually depend on police 
statements toreach their decisions. Dinesh 
Ram claims to have been working for a rich 
businessman and fell in with bad lot. That 
promised hima share of the loot if he helped 
them rob his master’s house. So, he says, 
one night he was kept as look out on the 
terrace while the older boys not only robbed 
the safe but also bashed to death his 
employer’s wife who had surprised them in 
the act. When Dinesh heard her screams 
he ran down and begged them to spare her 
but they gave him a few blows on the head 
and left, and Dinesh was left holding the 
bag. The police have not yet been able to 
trace them so will they frame Dinesh as the 
sole culprit or will the magistrates believe 
him when he says he has been set up? 

Or take the case of Tejeswar Mondal, 
whois beingtriedfor asimiliar case and has 
been a model boy in the home. He was 
released on bail and went home to his 
family in Bihar. When he did not present 
himself at the police station on a specified 
date, a warrant was sent out in his name. A 
few days later Tejeswar arrived and ex- 
plained tearfully that he had been delayed 
because of the communal riots. The police 
refused to believe him though he had come 
of his own accord and he is now facing a 
fresh charge of jumping bail. Will the mag- 
istrates treat his case sympathetically? If 
the boy is awarded a stiff sentence, and he 
reaches the age of 16 with only apart of it 
completed, he will have to complete the 
rest of the sentence in jail, alongside hard- 
enedcriminals. There are no provisions for 


separate accommodation in the jail for 
juvenile offenders who are suddenly con- 
sidered adults once they cross the age of 
16. A boy like Tejeswar, who is bent on 
reforming himself might find little chance of 
remaining straight once he is forcedinto the 
company of criminals who would be only 
too eager to turn him into a carbon copy of 
themselves. 


Not that the offenders live very com- 
fortably in the home, though the surround- 
ings are sylvan. The state government 
provides Rs. 240 per month for the upkeep 
of each child, which barely covers the basic 
need like food and clothes. The children’s 
living quarters can hardly be distinguished 
it from a prison. A big, bare room with very 
little light, children lying on tattered sheets 
on the floor or going into a huddle trying to 
pass the time somehow, and the collaps- 
ible gates firmly secured with huge locks do 
not seem to be doing much in the way of 
care and rehabilitation. But the superinten- 
dent says he is helpless, as many boys 
have tried to run away in the past. The 
children grip the bars and look at you 
wonderingly and you are told of some 
clever little fellows who spent all their time 
saving table salt with which they rusted the 
window bars and thus managed to escape. 

“Concern for security does not allow 
me to provide them much in the way of 
recreation,” says the superintendent, 
“though | am taking a personal risk in 
allowing them to play for an hour inthe open 
grounds downstairs, so that they can 
breathe some fresh air and look at the 
river.” He adds, “As for making the room 
more cheerful, and providing better food 
and clothing, where is the money? Educa- 
tion and vocational training are also out, as 
this is only a short-stay home.” 


But the term short-stay seems a mis- 
nomer, as many of the cases drag on for 
years. They can always appeal in such 
cases about an abuse of their human rights, 
but where is the money and who will advise 
them and put in the necessary effort? In 
cases where the family is well-off, the 
children would soon have been out on bail. 
All the children this writer spoke to com- 
plained of being utterly bored and misera- 
ble. The non-delinquent children who are 
housed in the same home and run free the 
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whole day long must be an especially sore 
point for them. The staff are not equipped 
or trained to handle problem children, and 
though social workers like those from Dr 
Dey’s Welfare Association for the Neglect- 
ed Child of India try to get them interested 
in drawing or other crafts, they are mainly 
left to fend for themselves. 

The emotional and physical depriva- 
tion the boys are subjected to and the 
various feelings they nurture — greed, 
anger or simply a desire for excitement 
makes one shudder at the thought of how 
they willuse their freedom when they realise 
theiryouth has vanished andthey havea lot 
of lost time to make up for. According to Dr 
Dey, many children possess abnormal neu- 
rological impulses or unnatural genetic traits 
which makethem prone to murder. It needs 
only the right trigger and such people react 
more violently than others. They are also 
unable to calculate the pain and pleasure 
after-effects of their actions. With many 
more triggers acting on the children after 
their release than when they committed the 
— first crime, they need not only a concerted 
effort by the government but also a lot of 
luck if they have to avoid going to prison 
again. When, if ever, can we hope to give 
them that second chance? 


No child's play © 


The Telegraph, Calcutta, 
January 2, 1994 


PARIS: Two boys were 
Ye charged on Friday with the 
rape of an eight-year-old girl 


play companion. The alleged rape 

| took place on Tuesday in a Paris 
suburb in the cellars of a high-rise 
block of flats where the children often 
played. One of the boys raped the 

_ girl while the second threatened her 
with a knife. 


Be AHS A Whe UH 
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wae et 
BGS | USCA BF wereror BH fern eRe? 
ae Tet ATT Wea Breas ar wT ait, 
cafes arax & fer ae aa BF | BS F ea 
FAS TSCA ST SAT SY att Hyferat 


at afters aerar Wet F | ATT Ve Gas BAT 
WIA Bar Hawa ATT BLATT F 
UIhcat sa ‘Gene’ Hea S | fora vit Ta 
aca ar faa ard? @ | 

arat ® orat at tear aast FF 
Baits sar ait art ‘ep ar fast 
aét fear 2, afta sah pet Ft ee Fes 
HY aaar wart & | ae aa aa as eT 
we wa Waa A sas wrftal, wars 
gfe are ate sas Vet A aa Tt I 
saa fret Ft airfare arava et, zarhe ae 
fiat go Wael F HUT e | cst GATT 
uot & wet He et WE ay Ae arat 
HAA sar Her — “A ate waka Sar 
aed & | afer oft Se Aet Gis UT S 
ara B?” 

fsa ea yfera A oe Tdcart ar 
fireaar fear | & ae araz & wferfera Fr | 
Cat SAT HT ALS SAT freaardet F WAT 
FRAT ATT H AH LT | AYE HT 22 At 
wT AAEM Wat F Ha A da BHA 
WIteAt & | ae FIA Ae FAT S| SAA 
Waa F ars faa A arasia ST | Sa 
seare A wR as H aay feat Br are 
feat | saat aarar fe Seare ar aerar Far 
& | See SAM SA UT AN Var aT fH aay 
area at at agfeat ar aac A aeet et 

aarygert AT aarar “Aer wer as 
Hel ae aT | AA W arar F aHearet 
H Ts We AAT He fearar| ae wis FH 
WS BU UF THs HT AIA HS F cM Aa 
aT | Pet ays & fore alsa ar ahs AAT 
Bl, Sah Ye ass H Ga sata ar) sat 
HH Ale Sah Bra A HT TTA A | zT TT 
are W sa oe Vee A vt aa ama J 


“Aft wah ae aac FX we F 
RATA BY Sareafedt fear | ae wasn wt 
are feerat ar fe cares stafeat fret arg 
at Gert F afer saat ate arere Fy” 
— Wega A Fel weargqea F Herat 
1993 & afaxt ae tara HW aa a aa 
15 atx ‘enfite’ arac & za aa ar dra 
wr 

Bs at S FAaet ubier fis F 
wat fear fH ae gare Wecat a aa 
EAT Sl BAHT BOT SIA sa es Ar 


art earerpfa aaa frat gat Aa 
wa-Ket ACT Ue | BITE HT AA We AL, 
are fect & wet ar frart = | 
det et ara His vet @ A cit wre aa 
faa ot saa wer & fers saraat tect F | 
ae wie wear & feu eat & | fae 4 
aaa - Bt Aaa aet SrA Heme Alaa 
wed & | 
aeagert F aarat fe saat A AW 
Sea FH aaa wa sw Ft a mite act 
fee, ae 14 are Ft ae F | AeA 7 
wer — “avat er are fara Beta Ht erat 
aa cat ae A ar wt aa feaaa A FI” 
ART, AAT F Set HT Aaa easy Veg 
Baa GA AT BT Ala S| AagE AF 
wer - “sa war AF ea uffete at Ca 
ale de eh Ae Ft OT | Aa Ge EAA 
Sat car wr earth afte wars Hr ca 
@ 70 wrael aH Bt eat F1” Sa aa Ft 
gferr A aft gfe ary 
CSA TAL H Set HT AIT HAT TET 
aetl SA areht Vs Al Tears F | SETS HTT 
wat arftel ar aftart wy a ew tar F | 
WAVE HASTA KX H Heal S - “SA aa 
BT AT AH HT et CHT Fat S | He ST UT 
a aa ar ar aed SA Ua et LETS, 
Wel SA SAR ST STL” 


04 Se 


Ea 


citar eet aaa aeftelt ear arcor 
TA HT AA St a F Ga war Fe | Ast 
TAS OTB Sr Sears Ft ards erat 
tat et mee fH at ota F ae, 
Wslhtat st ye HT TU oat & fa ae 
eat ar frre at war} | cer saferat sit 
oul etys asst We Halt & aI Hara fear 
ait af, ant Prom at faft F asst 
wshst Te S | a set are fore seat 
Ble & free fan anit go ae wee a 
dat anit ay wf ac at 
Translation: Hapur: A school to teach 
pickpocketing? Might seem imaginary. But 
for Babar, the teacher of such a school, it’s 
the truth. He is known as ‘Ustad’ (expert). 
Hundreds of students have been trained by 
Babar. Everyone in the area knows about 
this school. Babar himself is absconding 
after six of the people trained by him were 
arrested. The youngest one trained by 
Babar is 14 year old Julie. Salamuddin, one 
of his students, told the Jansatta reporter 
that for 5 months he was trained to use his 
fingers like a blade to pick pockets. Inspec- 
tor Rajinder Singh of Hapur police station 


acknowledges the fact that Hapur is full of 
pick pocketeers. Hapur’s main road is the 


meeting point of Meerut, Moradabad and . 


Delhi roads. It is always crowded with 
people eager to get onto buses and there- 
fore a heaven for pickpocketeers. Babar 
takes upto 70% as commission from the 
money earned by his students through 
pickpocketing. However the worse fact is 
that Babar is a smack addict and gets his 
students in this habit too which makes it 
impossible for them to leave the trade. 
Jansatta, New Delhi, 
February 8, 1994 


14 delinquents 
escape from 
reformatory 


The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, 
February 24, 1994 


Jay Raina 


Eleven of the 14 delinquent children, who 
escaped from the protective custody of the 
government-run Observation Home for 
boys at Delhi Gate under dramatic circum- 
stances on Tuesday morning, are still on 


the run. 
The police and officers of the Social 


Welfare Directorate of Delhi Government 
are on the look out for the escapees. 

Two staff-members of the Observa- 
tion Home have been suspended. The 
cook, alleged to be maltreating the chil- 
dren, has been transferred. 

According to the sources, the sensa- 
tional escape of the 14 children from within 
the Home took place at 1 a.m. on Tuesday. 

Thechildren are reportedto have drilled 
a large hole in the false-roof of the hall to 
enter the free-space between the false- 
ceiling and the CGl-cover (corrugated iron 
sheet cover). Thereupon, the children are 
reported to have crawled their way to a 
ventilator only to jump to freedom by cutting 
one of the iron-rods. 

Jumping free from the dark space, the 
children managedto reach the open-roof of 
the adjacent building only to cross-over the 
wallseparating the Observation Home from 
the rest of the structures in the vicinity. 

The chowkidar and another caretaker 
came to know of the escape within minutes 
and they raised an alarm and informed the 
instructor of the Home, who lives nearby. 

The three mounted a quick vigil in and 
around the area, spreading their dragnet to 
the nearby railway station in Old Delhi. 
Three among the 14 escapees were appre- 
hended at the station. Eleven others could 
not be traced. 

Delhi Minister for Social Welfare 
Surender Pal Ratawal was contacted later 
in the day at the venue of an official func- 
tion. He rushed to the Home along with the 


newly appointed Director of Social Welfare 
H.A. Arfi and other senior officers of the 
Ministry. 

The three children apprehended at the 
railway station re-enacted the escape-dra- 
ma in the presence of the Minister and 
other officers. The Minister ordered sus- 
pension of the care-taker Harbans Lal and 
Chowkidar Bhola Ram on the spot. 

After questioning the three boys, the 
cause of their sudden resolve to escape 
from the Home was traced to the alleged 
maltreatment meted out to the children by 
the cook of the Observation Home. The 
cook has been informed about the escape 
and departmental inquiry ordered. 

The delinquent children picked by the 
police from various parts of the city, either 
on suspicion of being in league with bad 
characters or roaming around aimlessly to 
fall prey to crime, are put in the protection 
of the Observation Home run by Delhi 
Government. The Observation Home at 
Delhi Gate has currently around 136 chil- 
dren in its custody. 

The age of the delinquent children in 
the home ranges from 6 to 16 years. The 
age of the escapees is reported to be 
between 10 and 14. 

Once booked under any of the provi- 
sions of IPC, the children are tried in special 
courts meant for children. 

The children lodged inthe Observation 
Home are not only from India but also from 
the neighbouring countries of Nepal and 
Bangladesh. 


To hell and almost back 


The Statesman, Delhi, March 19, 1994 


Nandita De 


THIRTEEN, certainly, is not the time to be 
in jail especially if one is innocent. But little 
Munna Pradhan had to go through the 
trauma of imprisonment. The fair, gentle 
girlhadnocriminalrecord but she had been 
behind the bars of Siliguri jail since 1989, in 
the company of thieves, murderers and 
petty criminals. Her offence: romance. 
Munna eloped with Raju Pradhan, a 
young driver. Her father lodged a police 
complaint. The newly-wed couple were de- 
tained. The husband, an adult, got away 
with a sentence of one month. But the 
minor bride was left to languish in jail. 
Life could not have taken a more vio- 
lent turn forthe adolescent. Fromthe homely 
surroundings of her father, warm with the 
companionship of her brothers and sisters 
and the circle of classmates in Class V of 
the Sikkim H.S. School, to the dark world of 


criminals in jail. 

Here Munna tried however, to find 
friends from among the inmates and be- 
came close to Soma Parvin, another inno- 
cent victim who ran away from the Empire 
Circus Company to escape the brutal tor- 
ture of its manager; Padma Subba (25), 
arrested for girl trafficking; and Bithika Ray, 
a 19-year old thief. Amid the horrors of jail 
life Munna spent her days thankful for 
tender mercies like the kindness of some of 
the jailers or care of the medical officers. 

Three years later, she suddenly found 
a new lease of life when in 1992, Munna 
was transferred to Lilluah SMM Home’s 
juvenile section and also got admission into 
a primary school. Today, the 18-year old 
sits holding a newborn gingerly on her lap 
before the Juvenile Welfare Board. The 
childis going to begin its life inthe home and 
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Munna has been entrusted the duty of 
being its house mother, a task involving the 
nurturing andtaking care of the baby during 
their stay in the home. 

in another two years, she will be more 
self-reliant and she plans to trace out her 
husband and return to him. Munna confi- 
dently awaits her release now. 

The sudden end to Munna’s jail term 
coincided with that of hundreds of other 
juveniles across West Bengal. Within a 
couple of years, they were all transferred 
from prisons to homes. What made this 
possible was a new legislation—the Juve- 
nile Justice Act. 

From early 19th century, it was the 
practice worldwide to judge juveniles on 
equal terms with adults. In 1897, the first 
Reformatory School Act was introduced in 
India for corrections of minors. In 1920, the 
Madras Children’s Act, a pioneering effort, 
was enacted and the first Juvenile Court 
saw the light of the day. From the ‘fifties, 
every State hadits own 
. Children’s Act, with 
varying legislation. 

But it was only in 
1986 that the Centre 
brought about the Ju- 
venile Justice Act re- 
pealing all State legis- 
lation. In West Bengal, 
the Juvenile Justice 
Act, 1986, came into 
force on October 2, 
1987, repealing the W.B. Children’s Act, 
1956. With the enactment of the legislation, 
the urgent need was to build infrastructure 
as contemplated by law and accordingly 
the Juvenile Justice (W.B.) Rules 1988 was 
formed and notified. 

The Act provides for the care, protec- 
tion, treatment, development and rehabili- 
tation of neglected and delinquent children. 
It also provides a blueprint for corrective 
measures for children in situations of abuse, 
exploitation and social maladjustment. 

The essence of the Act is to ensure 
that no child under any circumstances is 
lodged in jail or police lock-up. It calls fora 
thorough restructuring of the system in 
accordance with the Universal Rights of the 
Child. 

Under its purview came delinquents, 
that is children who were accused or guilty 
of criminal offences, and neglected chil- 
dren, known technically as children in diffi- 
cult circumstances. The last category en- 
compassed any child found begging or 
living in a brothel or is likely to be exploited 
for immoral purposes. 

The Act strictly specified that a juvenile 
shall be separated from his or her parent or 


guardian only if the latter was incapacitated 
or fit to take care of him. 

This was the first time that a differential 
approach was provided by law in the delin- 
quent. While non-delinquents were to be 
produced before the Juveline Welfare 
Boards (UWB), delinquents would be dealt 
with by the Juvenile Court. 

Other landmark fiats introduced were 
that no child could be kept in police lock-up 
or jail for more than 24 hours. This covered 
both delinquents and non-delinquents. It 
specified that a neglected child could be 
brought before the competent authority, 
the Board not only by the police but also by 
any other person or organization so 
authorised and, after being taken into 
charge, be produced before the Board 
within 24 hours. 

An important provision was that no 
police officer should be in uniform while 
dealing with juveniles, except at the time of 
arrest. Significantly, it was ordered that no 


Hundreds of children, both innocent and 
accused, languishing in West Bengal’s jails, 
were transferred to juvenile homes after a path 


breaking legislation came into force. But the 
conditions in these homes still leave a lot to be 
desired. 


child could be handcuffed or fettered. 

Children addicted to drugs were to be 
sent to treatment centres provided under 
the Narcotics, Drugs and Psychotropic 
Substances Act, 1985, and likewise chil- 
dren of unsound mind and those afflicted by 
leprosy. 

The most far-reaching difference that 
was to take place concerned the creation of 
the Juvenile Welfare Boards. As per provi- 
sions of Section 4(2) of the Act, the Board 
shall function as a bench of magistrates 
and shall have powers conferred by the 
Code of Criminal Procedure 1973 on a 
Metropolitan Magistrate or a First Class 
Judicial Magistrate vide notification dated 
August 17, 1990. The boards shall consist 
of a chairman and other members appoint- 
ed by the State Government havingaback- 
ground of social work and child psychology. 

Accordingly, the Juvenile Welfare 
Boards were constituted and began their 
sittings from November 1990. Regulations 
stipulated that the boards should consist of 
two women, a child psychologist, medical 
practitioners and social workers. This would 
eliminate completely the court and the po- 
lice system. Interrogation was replaced by 
interviews in a drawing room set-up. The 


essence of the Act was its spirit that chil- 
dren should be treated like children. 

There are five Juvenile Welfare Boards 
on call 24 hours a day in West Bengal 
today. They sit two to three times a week 
depending on the influx of children collect- 
ed by the police. However, the Act’s stipu- 
lation of a minimum of six members is not 
being adhered to at the moment though 
able teams of doctors, psychiatrists and 
social workers have been pulled into action. 
One full-fledged Juvenile Court for assess- 
ment of delinquent cases is functioning at 
Calcutta. 

The Act provides for a wide range of 
dispositional alternative with preference to 
family and community-based placement. A 
systematic effort is on to ensure that only 
those categories of juveniles are processed 
through the formal system of the police, 
court and correction institutions which can- 
not be handled by the informal social con- 
trol mechanism of the family and communi- 
ty. The inspectorates try 
to trace the parents or the 
family of the child. That is 
the first priority to restore 
the child to its family. Only 
if the family is found not 
conducive is the child sent 
to institutional care. 

Four categories of 
homes have been creat- 
ed for the purpose. At first 
all children are lodged at the Observation 
Homes awaiting trial by the board. On 
examination, the board gives the transfer 
order. Children found guilty of a criminal 
offence are referred to the Juvenile Court, 
termed delinquents and transferred to the 
Special Home, a place created outside 
prisons to undergo trials and serve their 
sentence, if any. Correctional programmes 
and rehabilitation schemes available there 
are similar to those existing in the non- 
delinquent homes. 

All other children, guilty of no serious 
offence, are declared neglected children 
under the law. Here, the differential treat- 
ment begins. The child is removed fromthe 
Observation Home andsenttothe Juvenile 
Home for nurturing, health care, education, 
vocational training andsocial reassimilation. 
A number of alternatives including restora- 
tion, foster care, sponsorship and proba- 
tion are attempted by the board even after 
placement in the homes. 

The State welfare homes have been 
upgraded to an extent to offer the facilities 
due to our children. In many cases, nomen- 
clatures have been changed, like the 
borsteylin Berhampur under the jail depart- 
ment. It is now called Shilayan, a special 
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home under the welfare department. 

Every child is now admitted to the 
primary school in the homes. These are 
special schools, going upto Class V, but 
with no fixed admission schedules die to 
the constant influx of new inmates. Admis- 
sions, in fact, are taken throughout the 
year. Age-bar too, is non-existent and coach- 
ing naturally an integral factor for assimila- 
tion. If a child is seen to have aptitudes he 
is sent to an outside school accompanied 
by plain clothes helpers. The rest are given 
vocational training. 

At present, there 14 homes function- 
ing under the Act. The bigger ones include 
all four categories of homes while the rest 
are exclusive. Seven homes certified under 
the Act are run by non-Government orga- 
nizations. They are Bodhee Peet, Calcutta, 
and Probartak Sangha, Salt Lake, for men- 
tally retarded children; AllBengal Women’s 
Union, Calcutta, for juvenile girls; Terres 
des Home, Calcutta, for juvenile boys; 
Sevaniketan, Chandannagar, for girls; and 
Ramkrishna Vivekananda Mission, 
Barrackpore and Purulia, for boys and 
Joyrambati for girls. The Blind School in 
Cooch Behar, Surjodaya, deaf and dumb 
school in Raigunj andthe REACH centre at 
SMM Home are specialized schools within 
the State homes structure. 

Funded by the Centre and the State, 
the budget for the current year has been 
estimated at a meagre Rs. 1.44 crores. Of 
this, central allocation will account for Rs. 
19.1 lakhs and State Rs. 56.6 lakhs. So far 
only Rs. 5 lakhs has been granted this year 
but Welfare Department sources claim that 
the rest would be sanctioned by the year 
end. 

The State Minister for Jails and Social 
Welfare, Mr Biswanath Chowdhury said, 
“There are no more children in our jails 
today. All treansfers have been complet- 
ed”. He recognized that much was yet to be 
done. Ashe said, “There are existing merits 
and demerits, of course. We need to put in 
more funds, step up vocational training, job 
placements and home allocation. Reviews 
are required regularly. Further recommen- 
dations have been made. But since this is 
a social problem of a huge and critical 
nature, total success is very difficult to 
achieve.” 

Unless the Government can provide 
shelter and rehabilitation programmes, 
children picked up by the long arm of law 
are ripe for prey by anti-social elements. 

Mr R. M. Jamir, IAS, Director of Social 
Welfare, agreed with this. “Our funds and 
facilities are not enough, but we are some- 
how managing to look after them. The 
target isto amalgamate them intothe main- 


stream and make them into respectable 
adults. Success at present is around 50 per 
cent. Large numbers defy rules, dislike the 
thought of being in custody or are simply 
lured by the lucre. They run away.” 

According to Dr Hiranmay Saha, a 
consultant neuro psychiatrist and an inter- 
national authority on child and social psy- 
chiatry, and also the chairman of the JWB 
covering nine districts on North and South 
24-Parganas, Calcutta, Howrah, Hooghly, 
Midnapore, Bankura, Puruliaand Burdwan, 
“Most of the children have acriminal pathol- 
ogy, perhaps not pertaining to any immedi- 
ate crime but something untraced. This is 
the fallout of the social depravation of which 
they are aproduct; of financial and parental 
crisis — mother a prostitute and father an 
alcoholic.” 

According to him, “This criminal pa- 
thology can be explained by the fact that 
often when 20 kids are restored after phe- 
nomenal efforts, all 20 reappear before the 
board after acouple of months, apprehend- 
ed again as runaways or for petty offences. 
This happens repeatedly”. 

They will bear the mental bruises all 
their lives. Their angst can wreak havoc. 
The damaged minds are battling against 
acute poverty andinsecurity and peer pres- 
sure fromthe crime world on one hand, and 
on the other, a dull, strait-jacket life of 
salubrity and discipline in institutional care. 

Papiya is the child of a prostitute. At 
seven, she was married off to another 
prostitute’s son. When the police came to 
know about the wedding, they brought her 
to SMM Home. The Board has restored the 
girl to her mother after extracting an assur- 
ance for her welfare. This ‘was done to 
prevent the child being separated from her 
mother. 

A smiling, healthy Kajal Sarkar is 23 
years old and helper to the master weaver 
in SMM Home. She was found afew months 
old and placed in the foundling ward. After 
nine years in Purulia, she was sent to 
Lilluah. She does not know the difference in 
the nomenclature of the home since the 
implementation of the Act. All she knows is 
that things are happier now. “At first, it was 
not like this,” is all she can say. 

Sabina and Dipika are premature ba- 
bies handed over to the Lilluah Home re- 
cently. They are fighting for their lives in 
hospital today under the care of two young 
female inmates who have opted to nurse 
them as their house-mothers. 

And it is not an easy job. Space Is 
limited as are the facilities. And some of the 
children require special care. Sourabh, 4, 
suffers from epilepsy andis beingtreated at 
the Howrah Government Hospital. Four 


little ones, seven to eight years old, lie on 
the floor. They have polio andcannotsit up. 
One of them is blind. 

While efforts are being made to extend 
as much care as possible, there is also 
frustration. The mental agitation which per- 
sists in the young ones can be seen from 
the sheer numbers that escape only to 
return, hungry and lonely. 

General infrastructural problems are 
taking its toll of the rehabilitation programme. 
Some living in the homes suffer from incur- 
able diseases. Shiba Das is one of the two 
boys who died in Krishalaya last year. The 
boys were taken to four government hospi- 
tals but refused admission. 

The story is different in the Special 
Homes. Here reside inmates serving sen- 
tences for crimes. Sheikh Mansur Ali is 22 
now and he has been transferred from the 
Burdwan district jail to Krishalaya. He is a 
murderer accused without trial for seven 
years as his case moves to andfro between 
the sessions judge, chief judicial magis- 
trate and the high court. The calamity has 
taken its toll on the boy’s father also who 
lost his sanity and finally committed sui- 
cide. As he awaits trial, he earns a little bit 
of money as a bearer in the Welfare Board 
office. After release, he has been promised 
employment by the Board. 

Bangladeshi teenager, Nasima Khatum, 
was lured away from her farmer father’s 
home by an “uncle”. After reaching West 
Bengal, he turned violent and Nasima 
sought refuge with the police. The Ranaghat 
court sent her to the Special Home and the 
man to Dum Dum Jail. In the last three 
years, she has appeared before the High 
Commission thrice but nothing has been 
done about hercase. 

Plump, kindly Indrani Mitra, superin- 
tendent of SMM Home, Lilluah, fits the post 
like a kid glove. A Public Service Commission 
appointee, she has supervised the Purulia 
Home earlier. Reviewing the transforma- 
tion of the reformatory andindustrial schools 
tothe status of Juvenile and Special Homes, 
she says that no great infrastructural change 
has been effected. 

Besides, there is trouble and handcuff- 
ing cannot be avoided on many occasions. 
Uniformed police are also forced to stay on 
vigil in units of 10 after dusk given the 
trouble-prone industrial belt surrounding 
the home and rowdy segment within. 
“Sometimes,” Mitra says, “the girls are so 
violent that they have to be tied.” 

Citing cases of problematic inmates, 
she says the child prostitutes are the ones 
that are difficult to retain. “Within days, 
parents appear and reclaim the child or 
they just jump the low walls and run away.” 
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Article 3 


All actions concerning children, undertaken by the court of law, 


No incest 


The Pioneer, New Delhi, 
January 25, 1994 


The Supreme Court of Canada has 
id said it would not accept a challenge 
to the nation's laws banning sex 


between parents and their adult children. 

The Court said it would not hear acase 
brought by a Vancouver man who claimed 
a parent should be allowed to have a con- 
senting sexual relationship with his adult 
offspring. 

The man, who was not named, has 
fathered two children with his daughter in a 
sexual relationship which began when the 


should be in the best interest of the children. 


woman was 17 years old. 

The affair between father and daugh- 
ter lasted for more than 10 years and they 
have two sons now aged eight and six. 

The man now faces a criminal trial on 
incest charges. 

Canada’s criminal code bans sexual 
intercourse with a parent, child, brother, 
sister, grandparent or grandchild regard- 
less of age. 

The maximum penalty for incest is 14 
years imprisonment. 

Fhe father and daughter are now sep- 
arated anda custody suit for the two boys, 
brought by the father, has been postponed 
indefinitely. The woman has claimed that 
she was not a willing sex partner of her 
father, that he had manipulated her. 


S.C. orders probe into interrogation 
of seven-year-old 


The Statesman, Calcutta, February 12, 1994 


NEW DELHI: The Supreme Court today 
directed the Superintendent of Police, 
Rampur, who was present in the court, to 
investigate andreport on Monday asto why 
a seven-year-old girl was taken to Rampur 
for interrogation in connetion with the al- 
leged kidnapping of her 13-year-old sister. 

The Chief Justice, Mr M. N. Venkata- 
chaliah, and Mr Justice S. Mohan, while 
directing the S.P., said they were trusting 
him to find out the truth but also warned him 
of the consequences if he failed. 

The court also directed him to restore 
the girltothe parents and provide all protec- 
tion to them. 

A PTI report adds: In another similar 
incident, the Supreme Court today came 
down heavily on the Delhi Police for its 
“indifferent” attitude in looking intothe com- 
plaints from the public and asked the Delhi 
Police Commissioner, Mr M. B. Kaushal, to 
trace a kidnapped girl within ten days or 
face the consequences. 

The Division Bench told the Solicitor 


the omission. 


General, Mr V. R. Reddy, appearing on 
behalf of the Delhi Police to “administer 
caution” to his client. 

The judges made it clear that if the girl, 
a resident of Paharganj in the city, was not 
produced on February 21 the Police Com- 
missioner will himself have to answer for 

The Chief Justice observed that it was 
a “disgrace” that the plight of citizens in the 
country had come to this stage at the very 
hands of the custodians of law. 
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Stay order on Beltala girls’ school case 


The Statesman, Calcutta, March 9, 1994 


A division Bench of Calcutta High Court 
comprising Mr Justice Mukul Gopal 
Mukherji, S.N. Mallick has passed an order 
staying the operation of the trial court's 
order of January 31, 1994 in the Beltala 
Girl's School case. 

The trial court had held that the chil- 
dren of Class IV of Beltala Girls’ Primary 
School would not have to sit for any admis- 
sion test for admission to Class V of Beltala 
Girls' School. 

The case of the guardians of some of 
the Class IV children of the primary school 
was that the children promoted from Class 
IV were automatically admitted to Class V 
of the secondary school without any admis- 
sion test. This old practice should continue. 

The Managing Committee and the 


Headmistress filed two separate appeals 
contending that the primary and the sec- 
ondary school were not part of an integrat- 
ed institution. They were separate entities. 
The Headmistress stated that the second- 
ary school wanted to admit children from all 
other schools so that it could get better 
quality students. From whatever institution 
a child might come she would have to 
secure admission through an admission 
test. There would be no reservation of seat 
for anyone. 

The Division Bench approved of the 
admission test and gave liberty tothe Head- 
mistress to proceed with the admission of 
children and to ensure that the children of 
the primary school got an opportunity of 
sitting for the admission test. 


Anti-child 
sex law 


The Pioneer, New Delhi, 
March 16, 1994 


Zealanders who visit child 

prostitutes in Southeast Asia 
could be prosecuted under a law 
the Government expects to pass 
this year, the Justice Minister said 
on Tuesday. Doug Graham said the — 
Justice Department was working on - 
amendments to the Crimes Act to — 
give New Zealand courts extraterri- 


Mh WELLINGTON: New 


_torial jurisdiction over people using 


child prostitutes in Asia. 
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Article 3 


All action concerning children, undertaken by the legislative 


bodies, should be in the best interest of the children. 


RS flays torture of Nirmala 


The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, March 9, 1994 


NEW DELHI: Members in the Rajya Sabha 
today expresed their indignation over the 
torture of adomestic help Nirmala (13) who 
was subjected to indignities by a couple of 
Sarita Vihar for the past six months. They 
also condemned the attitude of the doctors 
and the police who took the complaint of 
victim’s father casually. 

Mrs Chanderlekha of the CPM draw- 
ing the attention of the chair during Zero 
Hour expressed her grave concern over 
the incident and deplored that the incident 
was being raised on a day when the world 
was observing the International Women’s 
Day. It is not ironical that on such a day a 
shameful incident had occurred in the Na- 
tional Capital. Condemning the incident 
Mrs Pandey said it was not the solitary 
incident but such brutalities against women 
were being committed day in and day out 
while the protectors of lawturned their back 
on such gruesome incidents. 

She said recently asimilar incident had 
taken place in Haryana village near 
Samalkha. Unless exemplary punishment 
was awarded to guilty in all the cases, there 
is no hope for Indian women. 

Mrs Pandey was joined by the whole 
House in condemning the Sarita Vihar inci- 
dent. Mrs Jayanti Natarajan of the Con- 
gress, while associating herself with Mrs 
Pandey said it was a great shame for the 
country that on the International Women’s 
Day such a shameful incident had been 
reported in the Capital. 

She demandedthatthe Home Minister 
should come forward with a statement on 
this incident. The plight of the domestic 
servants was pitiable. The Sarita Vihar 
incident must be condemned by the whole 
country. But what was more shameful was 
the treatment given to the girl by the police 
and the doctor. When she was taken to the 
doctor he refused to treat her because no 
FIR had been lodged. The police had be- 
come so insensitive that it would not even 


react when someone had been treated 
inhumanly. The law enforcement agencies 
are callous. She demanded that the Gov- 
ernment should make a statement and pull 
up all the police officials who had refused to 
register the FIR. 

Mr J. K. Jain of BUP also associated 
with the sentiments to his women col- 
leagues. He said this was not an isolated 
incident because everyday there are cases 
of women rape and torture. He regretted 
that in Delhi police was not under the State 
Government and it was not responsive to 
polity or Parliament. The Police Depart- 
ment of Delhi was quite powerful because 
it had judicial powers also under the Com- 
missioner system. The elected representa- 
tives of the people should have some say in 
the running of Delhi Police, Dr Jain de- 
manded. 

Mrs Sarla Maheshwari of the CPI said 
it was most unfortunate that a 13-year-girl 
had been tortured. No human could act the 
way the couple of Sarita Vihar had acted. 

Mr M. C. Bhandare of the Congress 
and Mrs Veena Verma of the same party 
drew Government's attention to matters 
concerning upliftment of the women. 


2,050 teaching 
posts lying vacant 


Indian Express, New Delhi. 
March 10, 1994 


NEW DELHI: Q: Deep Chand Bandhu 
(Wazirpur) and Mukesh Sharma (Hastsal), 
Congress: Howmany posts of school teach- 
ers were lying vacant in Delhitill December 
1, 1993 and what were the steps being 
taken bythe Governmenttofillthese posts? 
What was the criterion to be used to fill the 
vacant posts of teachers on ad hoc basis? 
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A: Minister for Development, Sahib 
Singh Verma: A total of 2,050 posts at 
different levels were lying vacant but the 
Government could not fill these posts due 
to certain unavoidable reasons. The ap- 
pointments could not be made after the 
MCD Poll notification and after the post- 
ponement of the polls, it would not have 
been possible to process the 10,000-odd 
applications in the remaining time. 

The Government was trying to fill the 
vacant posts as speedily as possible. For 
this, the process of getting estimates of 
number of appointments required, which 
used to go on till December and thus delay 
the process, would now be completed by 


July and the vacancies filled accordingly. 


No ad hoc appointments were being made 
at present. 

Q: Tajdar Babar (Minto Road), Con- 
gress: Has the Government given any or- 
ders to stop teaching of Urdu in NDMC 
area? 

A: Sahib Singh Verma, Development 
Minsiter: There is no such order. A full 
inquiry willbe held into the alleged stopping 
of Urdu teaching in the. schools and the 
responsible officials will be punished. 

Q: Mukesh Sharma (Hastsal), Con- 
gress: Has the five-member committee, 
constitutedto implement the Chattopadhyay 
Commission recommendations, submitted 
its report? By when are the teachers likely 
to be benefited by the Commission's rec- 
ommendations? 

A: Sahib Singh Verma, Development 
Minister: The Committee has not given its 
report and only after the report's available 
would it be possible to say by when the 
benefits of Chattopadhyay Committee's 
recommendations would accrue to the 
teachers. 


seat at fatt a 
wera A Paar 
ATR eZee, Az fect, 
art 10, 1994 


ag feet | afters 4 St aeat SA TA 
Fl SAT HT AHL USAT AH AeA AT WET 
Ze A Te aa aT | Aaa A Se ATA 
H yeast a aa fea ora St aT Hea 
BU wer fH WoT AH BA MATH ATT 
At aware At aAeT Ht VT | 

qparara A ae are aire St atta 
Bad ASIA A Sorat BU AAATy ATHTT 
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at drat arta FH, cat aaa F 
ht. <M A Her fH as aH Fae 
areas F at aet, ates ar ual A sft 
a 

SA ATA BT AR AMRYH AX BVA 
 acear fF ara did ast ge ak 
agra & art tet are at 
feafa oat fe ee aretha eS Gare Ae 
fear | waaye F ace A BNA We LA 
Wart Ht Aearat at Usrfas wT fea wT 
at ARNT car | 

fafa Azar Fae AAT Sold ET 
wet fe afterig FH 51 weal at aa WIT 
At Sa STH Bag FIT aT Ht at 
=| Ser Ge aaa fear fe warrast 4 


wae F ae Age Brat a ware FAI 
Ol Het St SII at At Cat esr aH 
Te Ae We ae aA Aet fear] 

Wet FHS et oH St veil B aeait 
& Sry elt Ara-als BT MT Her FH far 
STANT ST. ATA VIGea Bl BE a 
rea et We | Sera rear at St fH azar 
Ae Aeaat B araaa Arar UH UWsT 
Ael @ | Zt Amel a usriifan oT at 
fear wrat sarfer | 


Translation: Congress member Smt. Jayanti 
Natarajan informed the Rajya Sabha that 
51 children had been sold as bonded labour 
in TamilNadu. The other members of Rajya 
Sabha expressed their deep unhappiness 
and anger against the incidence. 
Navbharat Times, New Delhi, 
March 10, 1994 


arate ctshhat a 
FAH Ht TEA Fat 


TTR cree, Ae fect, 
are 10, 1994 


ae feect | facet 4 afsarat araax aranfert 
castear 8 Aatent FT Ararat W aa 
gfe et tet & | fst areata A Teese 
et 306 wearsat HA 175 FH ararfert 
asteat fra ge atl ea wa wat 
Het A Tae BW 16 Vesa A A ca 
aratfent asteal F ATT Sates F ATA 
Bul 

Te wearaat Hw wee A aT 
wea A gaat fH aT 1992 H aceite 
Ht 284 se 1991 F 224 areata ge | SAH 
@ wa: 165 Ae 119 ashsat A aarearx 
fear war | s-att wer fe fect A feet 
afar azat asaet @ aera Bt feet 
wea Ht AAT Aet FI 
Translation: The State Home Minister Shri 
P. M. Sayeed told the Rajya Sabha that in 
1992 and 1991 the number of minor girls 
raped in the city of Delhi had been 165 and 
119 respectively. Last year the number 
was 175 and in January ’94 itself 10 inci- 
dences of rapes of minor girls had been 
reported. 


Navbharat Times, New Delhi, 
March 10, 1994 
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Article 28 


Education System 


Letter to Editor, The North East Times, 
Guwahati, January 28, 1994 


Education is an instrument or mechanism 
that moulds man in the real sense. Any 
defect or malfunction of it may possibly 
lead to breaking the backbone of anation. 

However, interestingly, today’s intel- 
lectuals do not seem to bother much. 
Instead, all, by andlarge, are rather silent. 
Take the note of the English medium 
schools functioning in this city. Indisput- 
ably, itcan be said that except afew, most 
of them are just commercialcentres where 
teachers in the form of some jobless 
youths are engaged at Rs 300 or 400 per 
month and a huge sum of money is en- 
gulfed by the owner. Is jt not a daylight 
robbery in the name of education? 

The most serious thing is the prevail- 
ing anomalies in teachers’ appointments 
in case of government institutions. Every- 
body who has any link with education 
knows well how a teacher's appointment 
is actually done. Most of such jobs are 
simply sold through the DPI’s backdoor. 
Readers must be acquainted with how the 
black market grew following the Saikia 
government's assurance to solve unem- 


Every child has a right to education. 


ployment problem and subsequently cre- 


ation of thousand of teachers’ posts at a 
time. The newspaper reported a number 
of fraud cases involving top officials in- 
cluding ministers in that context. An in- 
depth investigation would reveal how a 
huge business transaction was carried 
out under that scheme. Fortunately, the 
High Court ultimately quashed all such 
appointments. 

Not only in school appointments but 
the whole system up to university has just 
turned into a funny mechanism. Accora- 
ing to the UGC directives, an NTE qual- 
ified candidate should be given priority 
but in this state even NTE-qualified are 
not called for interview. 

And when a PhD holder is toppled by 
a 2nd class graduate (PG) — no more 
elaboration is needed to stengthen this 
view. 

Can an education system be im- 
proved if meritorious candidates are con- 
stantly ignored? In India, jobs are not 
awarded according to merit but simply 
distributed on the basis of caste, creed, 
language, money, power and the direc- 
tion that we are following is totally confus- 
ing. 


BABUL ROY 
Department of Anthropology 
Gauhati University, Guwahati 


Death of a teacher 
a No 


The Statesman, Calcutta, February 6, 1994 


eee ee 


The ruling Leftists, particularly the CPI(M), 
have made no secret of their desire to bring 
school managements, teachers' associa- 
tions and student bodies within their iron 
grip. That the whole system of education 
was systematically politicized has been 
known for some time. The Ashok Mitra 
Commission report has been gathering 
dust for nearly two years, and grandiose 
plans for giving rural education anew direc- 


tion amounts to a lot of hot air. The hijacking 
of the system could not have ben demon- 
strated more cruelly than when a headmas- 
ter, who founded a school in Kumargunge 
and spent all his life there, suffered a 
murderous assault from two of his teachers 
for refusing'to give in to the local CPI(M) 
warlords who also ran the gram panchayat. 
The very thought of teachers taking to the 
rod is alarming enough and confirms the 
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impression that school education in rural 
Bengal is simply a means of strengthening 
the CPI(M)'s machinery. The ghastly attack 
that resulted in the headmaster's death ina 
Calcutta hospital falls into the scheme for 
taking control of school managements by 
fair means or foul. To that extent, the 
CPI(M)-affiliated All-Bengal Teachers’ As- 
sociation was only carrying out orders which 
included attempting to shield the culprits. 
It is shameful that it needed a head- 
master's death to draw attention to the 
virulent disease of incompetent and truant 
teachers who are actually party activists 
despatched to schools by the local panc- 
hayats. Is it any wonder that there are so 
many dropouts at the primary stage, banish 
the thought that anything as useful as 
English should be taught from Class |. That 
the headmaster stood up against all this 
and gave his life for it has now drawn a 
spontaneous response from the people 


which must be distinguished from surrepti- 
tious attempts by self-seeking parties, in- 
cluding a few junior Left Front partners, to 
make capital out of the CPI(M)’s discomfi- 
ture. Nothing can mitigate the CPI(M)’s 
cruel duplicity in trying to give the injured 
victim a bad name during the days he was 
fighting for his life and then, after his death, 
shedding crocodile tears. After 17 years in 
power, it is not surprising that the party 
should be unable to resist the temptation to 
grab all, compelling the administration and 
the police to fall in line. The CPI(M) cannot 
expect to get away with it. They must 
remind themselves of the public outrage 
expressed in no uncertain terms in Harihar- 
para some time ago after the crime situa- 
tion there got out of hand. Unlike the 
Congress(l), the party has shown that it is 
capable of learning its lessons as soon as 
they understand that they have no choice. 
They have no choice now. 


THR ce, Az feet Art 7, 1994 


ae feectt| fat usdt & fer aa ue 
AAT H ATA Var H fee ar AT aA 
fiat ot tet @ | Fact 30 wiaaa ora 
ta & a avaar * faite ames 
wrteet RCTS | HAT AY Pre—-aEAT 
et Madea att art aac wr wet 3, aah 
Woq-Wsst HF AT A art firrac ar zat 
| 

fsa feat feet FH maa daa 
faara warera & fee far arr ashe 
At Wt Ua aS ar aan fat war 
frat after aeratt 3 us eax a Ait Ht 
fe Wot—gost F At H Doers wads F 
frat ee At efter aet SA are | eT 
aH ot ua af f qoa-area FY Arar eat 
a & ara-are fet afar wets we 
a WAT Sn | 

wast H Sa at H frenfae, wears 
war fret Hares afte aftrart mer 
BU ares ar Het war aes ter fH ua 
tat arta ward ae ST Teageaat 
ar eda att adie tAaret sare) fas 
Wels Ut Wat & et Hes Sa SIs At 
Bret wr, Fahs aa fet-aaeat Fax 
AX Bread Brat VT Wt FI) 

aHt acer sa Ua S & fH yet F as 
UL ela Cet HT FAT HAYS? Heit Seve ast 
WSaHA FT YT HAT VI HT BT WAT SI 
fea We WaeaHA WT et ATG, Gel eRe 
Sl Geet Att Hf cer erat & | fret ST 
seat fear fer) Pret adie Br arefh SA I 
fireatt ar tat SS | sas Urfac ver at 
vara WH vara fea me 4) fq se 
HAA ATAT Ast VeATAT VT WaT | Gaeay 
eieqe sent & yd Peas wl. ak 
aa at Heaetar A UH Hay aaredy wear tr | 
sa wad 4 fer F ax a Gor & far 
Ee PraaA ATs FHT J | ST ATIeST FT 
any HUT H saHTgtay vara AT fer aa 
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=r Kane 
Co-ed schools and sexual attitudes 


The Pioneer, New Delhi, February 9, 1994 


ant freer feat wg Teal FH ue atENT 
mua Wat | sah Fret aes ArH ater 
| dat 30 Wael aed St Sit FY TAH 
Ue S| ara H fore MEAT Vas THT ett 
aret & | rT 70 whet wet Pater 
ATH BA aH A ae VET STA | ae FH, 
ae ara war fe SAHA BHT VT HSH 
Spat Fc HC SAH Ae TA TT | SAA 
HS WAT FHM, ANT waa AT | Ha Tar 
ayaa fear wt tet & fH SA AAA AT 
ar usta CC We AAT AI) Wy 
ferett fastest Aga VaTaT ATMA Aet = | 

fase feat aera airet F dist arat 
UC GT ATT OF St HSL BY Later FRAT 
TAT | He, TRATTE | St, aRGH ge via 
rearTH St sae | Gas ar fe ext WS F 
aa FWA MATT TW water wt fear WIT 
BT TET Ht HATTA AST H ATET BY | 
wat Eo MG aa site HE wea B eats 
wet afer | Frat ait arate varhrat ar 
ae saan fear sar afew) weet F 
wat at Ht ara ea fear ar arfer | 
Fe Ted H Usa H WaaeT A AAA 
SMT Wea ale at | ae wet & fH 
aay Tat Ws A aT, ae maa H crea 
fear mat =) 

Sul ate, aage (ware xfetar) H sft 
aet Fara wnfta fear sar arfeu, air 
sat wT We A yet atl fg zw 
TSA & feeHet ACH Tat AAT ATT 
BAHT FT ATT ALT A HSA BT VA SAT 
fem | sare gferar ar feerster star aft 
Aas Ba S| 

RS eh A ange F ae ae Ft 
sat at wear eat wad 1 sat 
ae, aareat A STS Bt afew | araar 
HX Vets BT FA ae Sf oe was faa 
HATH Hl STA Et Hach Srare Brat F I 
UAE A yere St Hea SA steht wre sagt 
at za at aatar are | 
Translation: Many States conducted a sur- 
vey which showed that only about 30% of 
the students are able to understand what 
they are taught. The rest 70% do not reach 
even the minimum standards. The teach- 
ing-learning standards being low results in 
such low level of learning by students. 


Navbharat Times, New Delhi, 
March 7, 1994 


Ganga Subramaniam 


31 December — When almost everybody 
was celebrating the arrival of the new year 
a young couple was undergoing a harrow- 
ing experience. A group of youths (aged 
between 18 to 24) attempted to molest the 
young woman. 

Though timely action by the police 
helped thwart the evil designs of the mis- 
creants, it is important to analyse the fac- 
tors that led the youths assault the woman. 

One of the boys was only 15 years old 
and studying in school which raises the 
vital question whether his education was, in 
any way, responsible for his demonic 
behaviour? 

More specifically, are students of sin- 
gle-sex schools more prone to behave in an 
“undesirable” manner as comparedtothose 
co-educational or mixed schools? 

The type of school attended does have 
a significant psychological effect on a 
person. Though most academicians and 
parents agree that mixed schools are bet- 
ter for the heathy development of children, 
they point out that both systems have their 
share of pros and cons. 

The values imparted at a school as 
also the institutions, management and fac- 
ulty play an important role in moulding the 
students’ sensibilities. 

It is interesting to note that even con- 
servative parents do not hesitate to send 
their children to co-educational school in 
the formative years. The problems and 
debates begin after the students enter their 
teens. This is the time which many conser- 
vative parents are apprehensive about 
sending their daughters to a mixed school. 

But Dr Azra Kidwai, who teaches Soci- 
ology at Delhi University, points out that 
“protective” parents should not be labelled 
as conservative. “They are merely trying to 
protect their wards from any harm”, she 
adds. 

This probably explains why mothers 
like Mrs Sushma Bhardwaj are very partic- 
ular about the atmosphere in which their 
daughter is educated. “Right from the be- 
ginning, my husband and | were sure that 
we would send her to a girls’ school,” she 
says. 

Though her daughter, who now stud- 
ies at the Holy Child Auxilium School (for 
girls), had wanted to study in a co-educa- 
tional school, her parents decided other- 
wise. Their argument is that a girl’s aca- 


demic brilliance and other talents would be 
recognised more ina girls’ school than ina 
mixed school. 

However, there are others who dis- 
agree. They feel there is no such gender 
discrimination in most co-educational 
schools. Infact, Mrs Usha Ram, Principal of 
Laxman Public School, asserts that even in 
mixed schools, girl students score higher 
marks than their male counterparts. 

Moreover, with the high level of com- 
petition today, teachers feel that it is neces- 
sary for both sexes to interact with each 
other rather than remain isolated. 

The arguments for and against mixed 
schools ultimately boil down to a crucial 
aspect of the debate — sexuality. In this 
respect, one of the major advantages of 
mixed schools is that they help in interac- 
tion between the two sexes. 

Psychologists feel this allows boys and 
girls to grow up together in a natural atmo- 
sphere without feeling awkward in each 
other's presence. Dr Vinay Kshetrapal, a 
child psychiatrist, says that whenever a 
wall is built between boys and girls, the two 
are likely to develop curiosity about the 
opposite sex which may ultimately trans- 
late into a neurotic problem. 

“| believe co-education would remove 
a lot of fantasising that goes on about the 
opposite sex and in the long term, would 
lead to a better adjustment of grown-up 
people in marriage and in the work place”, 
he adds. 

Many people feelstudents froma mixed 
school have a more balanced outlook to- 
wards the opposite sex since a lot of their 
biases are eroded by the constant interac- 
tion. They feel that boys who would other- 
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wise approach girls as sex symbols, are 
‘able to understand girls better if they study 
in a mixed school. 

Dr Kidwai affirms that when the two 
sexes have close inter-action, they develop 
friendship and camaraderie. Vandana (15) 
of Bal Bharti Public School agrees and says 
she has never regretted having studied in 
the mixed school. “It is more fun here and 
there is no awkwardness or embarr- 
assment — the atmosphere is very open.” 
she says. 

However, it is naive to presume that 
boys would resort to eve-teasing or moles- 
tation only if they have studied in single sex 
schools. 

Admittedly, those who have studied in 
boys’ schools tend to view girls differently. 
However, to a large extent their behaviour 
is influenced by their personal upbringing. 

lf a boy harbours an urge to commit 
undesirable acts like rape or eve-teasing, it 
is his personal nature which is at fault. 
Since both teachers and parents are 
responsible for instilling values in children, 
it would be unfair to lay the blame on either 
of the two. 


Acommon misconception among par- 
ents of many girls is that their daughter is 
more likely to be distracted from her studies 
if she goes to a mixed school. There is 
hardly any guarantee that girl will not be- 
come wayward if they study in girls’ school. 

Apublic schoolteacher says that there 
is very little anybody can do once a girl is 
outside the school’s premises. If one of her 
students was going around with a boy 
outside the school, the teacher would “have 
no authority to ask the boy to go away”, she 
points out. 

Nevertheless, many parents still pre- 
fer to send their daughters to girls’ school. 
Interaction with the opposite sex, they feel, 
is all very good but should not go beyonda 
certain limit. 

Dr Kshetrapal feels that, as in the 
West, teenage pregnancies are on the rise 
in India also. This is more likely to happen 
in a mixed school where there is a close 
interaction between the two sexes, he feels. 

Another advantage of a single sex 
school, as Mrs Usha Ram says, is that girls 
grow up “without any inhibitions” and are 
more “comfortable” in these schools. Not 


surprisingly, parents of nearly half the stu- 
dents of St. Anthony’s Girls’ School said 
they chose this school because it was 
exclusively for girls. 

Moreover, reports of violence and hoo- 
liganism in mixed schools have instilled 
fear among the parents regarding those 
schools, she says. 

Interestingly, most teachers blamed 
the negative influence of programmes on 
Star TV and MTV for the rise in sex-related 
crimes among adolescents. This again 
brings into sharp focus the assertion that 
upbringing affects the behaviour pattern of 
the child. 

Butthere are some parents who strong- 
ly feel that mixed schools are good for 
healthy psychological development. 

With no acceptable conclusion at hand, 
one can only say that while co-education 
should. be the norm, there should be ade- 
quate supervision and counselling for stu- 
dents. 

In single-sex schools too, teachers 
must strive to establish an atmosphere of 
frankness in which girls or boys feel free to 
discuss their personal problems. 


a 
It is adolescent, not sex education, says coy Govt. 


The Pioneer, New Delhi, February 21, 1994 


“After such knowledge, what forgi- 
vance?” wrote T. S. Eliot. At a time when 
Indian films and satellite TV are delivering 
heavy doses of carnal knowledge, Human 
Resources Development (HRD) Ministry 
officials are biting their fingernails over 
introducing sex education in schools. 

Such is their timidity in dealing with the 
subject that they do not even describe sex 
education as such. Instead, they have de- 
cided to call it “Adolescent Education”, AE 
in short. 

Their reluctance to accept reality has 
ended up creating a dilemma for Indian 
educationists caught in the cauldron of 
conservative fringes of society which is 
becoming increasingly belligerent. 

Sex education, or AE, is being inte- 
grated rather slowly in school curricula. 
Five regional seminars would be held over 
the next couple of months to determine how 
ready the Indian public is for it. 

The seminars, being organised by the 
HRD Ministry, will have experts drawn from 
various fields. The Ministry had recently 
received some material about AIDS educa- 
tion from the World Health Organisation 
(WHO). Officials later culled out of it the 
matter that was “acceptable” to Indian sen- 
sibility. 

The model material — or the exampler 
material as educationists dub it — will be 
distributed and discussed minutely at the 
seminars. Only after educationists decide 
on the extent to which it is safe to delineate 
sex will AIDS education be passed ontothe 
States for integration in school curricula. 
This, despite the fact that a paper prepared 
at the instance of the HRD Ministry stated 
that the projected pace of the spread of 
AIDS in India is a cause for great concern. 

It is the sheer terror of sex which is 
inhibiting Indian officialdom. Sex was taboo 
even for well-educated parents and they 
expected the school to accomplish what 
they were unable to, University Grants 
Commission’s Chairman G. Ram Reddy 
was quoted as saying. Parents are appre- 
hensive that sex education is a leap into the 
unknown which might bring in a wave of 
promiscuity, according to an analysis. 

“Caution is the watchword,” remarked 
a senior official. He could be right, given the 
diverse cultural backgrounds and orthodox 
hold of religion in the sprawling rural hinter- 
land. 


G K Singh 


Abackground paper on AE by Dr D. S. 
Muley, Ms S. B. Yadav and Dr Anan Sadhu 
last year was categorical that the subject 
was asensitive one and admitted that there 
was reluctance in introducing it. It was 
necessary to assess the readiness of the 
society to expose young students to such 
knowledge. 

The paper admitted that young stu- 
dents sought authentic infornvation on sex- 
related matters, particularly concerning the 
physical, psychological and emotional 
changes. 

“Sex-related hygiene is one of the foci 
in these queries,” the authors have noted. 
Along with the natural curiosity about sex 
has come the dreaded AIDS, knowledge 
about which is freely available in the more 
advanced countries, particularly because it 
hits people in the reproductive age group 
the most. 

The authors have also mentioned that 
there was an air of apprehension among 
parents that the introduction of AE would 
transform simple adolescents into an army 
of immoral marauders. Some parents ex- 
press the fear that it would unduly disturb 
the fragile emotions of the young. 

The paper also notes that the very 
word "sex” invokes a negative response 
and it was because of this that China has 
opted to call it Puberty Education. While Sri 
Lanka refers to it as Life and Sex Educa- 
tion, some Pacific island countries like Fiji 


believe in calling the proverbial spade a 
spade and have introduced it as plain and 
simple Sex Education. 

At the instance of UNESCO Indian 
educationists have also accepted four as- 
pects of sex education: physical aspects, 
social aspects, sex roles (mainly gender 
issues) and sexually transmitted diseases 
like AIDS. An analysis of NCERT textbooks 
done by the HRD Ministry reveals that the 
physical aspects of sexuality — menstrua- 
tion, reproduction and propagation, 
fertilisation — have received the maximum 
coverage. 

The analysis also revealed that some 
important aspects, like physical changes 
which children experience including men- 
struation, sexual hygiene and heterosexual 
attraction were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence in the NCERT textbooks. Some of 
the more prominent boys-related problems 
of growing up were also altogether absent. 

While Indian textbooks play coy, a 
surfeit of sex is delivered through the me- 
dia. Asection of the print media, particularly 
women's magazines, is becoming increas- 
ingly explicit with some of the most embar- 
rassing, and often bizarre, questions and 
answers features being regularly carried. 
With it comes the more salacious aspects 
of satellite TV and the Hindi films. In this 
light, the reluctance of the HRD Ministry to 
calla spade a spade should evoke titters in 
classrooms. 
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MP to take backwards to classes 


Indian Express, New Delhi, January 3, 1994 


An ambitious Rs. 687 crore project for 
universalisation of primary education will 
be launched in Madhya Pradesh on Janu- 
ary 4. 

The financial support to the tune of Rs. 
585 crore will come from the European 
Community and the remaining Rs. 102 
crore willbe borne by the State government 
on the implementation of the scheme to be 
spread over five years from 1993-94 to 
1997-98. 

A total of 19 districts of the State willbe 
covered under the scheme. These are 
Betul, Bilaspur, Chhatarpur, Dhar, Guna, 
Mandsaur, Panna, Raigarh, Raisen, 
Rajnandgaon, Rajgarh, Ratlam, Rewa, 
Surguja, Satna, Sehore, Sidhi, Shahdol 
and Tikamgarh. 

The focus will be on the scheduled 
castes, scheduledtribes, women and other 
disadvantaged sections of the society so 
that they are able to move towards eqality 
in education and become the instruments 
and beneficiary of the development pro- 
cess. 


DISTRICT-LEVEL STUDIES 

The project aims at reconstruction of pri- 
mary education as a whole in the districts. 
lt has several components such as early 
childhood education, primary formal edu- 
cation, primary non-formal education and 
women's development. 

Aseries of district and state-level stud- 
ies are being conducted to provide the 
benchmarks. 

Madhya Pradesh figures among the 
major educationally backward states of the 
country. The literacy rate of the State is a 
mere 43.45 per cent as against the national 
average of 52.11. The female literacy rate 
is still less. 

The situation gets compounded be- 
cause of the high dropout rate at the prima- 
ry level. 

Under the project, school mapping and 
micro-planning for every block in the cov- 
ered districts will be undertaken. Accord- 
ingly, household-level surveys will be con- 
ducted in every village to determine the 
educational needs and locations of primary 
schools, non-formal education centres, etc. 

According to the official estimates, 
20,000 new classrooms by way of new 
schools or extension of school buildings will 
be provided to accommodate more and 
more children. The project underscores the 
need to provide amenities like toilets and 
handpumps in schools. Existing primary 


schools without proper buildings will be 
provided with buildings and dilapidated 
buildings will be repaired. 


PRE-SCHOOL CENTRES 
The project envisages opening of pre-school 
centres for the 3-6 age group. Periodic 
health checks willbe arranged for the school 
children, estimated around 50 lakh in the 
covereddistricts. Handicapped children will 
be provided with specialteaching and learn- 
ing aids. Over 15,000 primary level non- 
formal education centres willbe openedfor . 
the dropouts, working children and special- 
ly for the girl child. 

Alternative models of schools like vol- 
untary schools, shikshak karmi units, mo- 
bile schools or similar other teaching mod- 
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Progressive Madarsas to get Govt aid 


Indian Express, New Delhi, March 27, 1994 


els will be developed. The in-service train- 
ing of teachers will be re-modelled to bring 
it in consonance with multi-grade teaching 
requirements and minimum levels of learn- 
ing. Efforts will be made for every teacher 
to undergo training at least once in five 


years. 

Village education committees will be 
trained and oriented for active participation 
in local management of education. Finan- 
cial and administrative powers will be dele- 
gated to district units of the state-level 
society for proper and time-bound imple- 
mentation of the project. 


aHe SAMA F seat FT 
Hod Hat dH Barat 


waa, AS fee, 
wat 26, 1994 


ome ferctt | ware F Yer a gs aat anit 
geal FY alodt Fara aH vers FH far 
orate a sat | ae sragha et F fae 
data seat F ararftar Ft araest Ft 
at are dar set wat Wee | ae STAT 
at UE aartt ara A at We FZ 

Saat St Sa AMT S ced Hat TH 
Arafat ht ear ATH HAST 1500 SIT 
wat we Ft | ara Sea AST HT a Ua 
Ufa F Uae et aeq HY feat at Aaa aT | 
cet Fa St Sat Ararat Fr acs ax fear 
Ta & | Sa AMT H ded Us Rare H a 
aear ar att a 10dt ara aw aft 
wrarate st area | aac aafert Arar frat 
oT Gea FIT Us AXA 1993 H are Yer 
Ba eT | 

Wale Se VT A AS Arafat F wer 
aM Maer Tea FT SA HI A AT HA F 
wee F YS Ft WE va aera F aed 
1994-95 4 dim ara rat a orate eA 
1 eT TAT WaT & | sah fers are fara 
at F User aca Bl afte aera SA at 
Ae H 4.33 wis eae at con St me 2) 


Translation: Scholarships will be given to 
scavenger's children upto the 8th class. 
There is no income limit with respect to the 
parents of the children who are eligible for 
such scholarships. The objective is to pro- 
vide more avenues to the children of scav- 
engers. 
Jansatta, New Delhi, 
February 26, 1994 


Arati R. Jerath 


Ina move with far-reaching implications for 
the Muslim community in the country, the 
Government has floateda scheme of finan- 
cial assistance for the modernisation of 
Madarsa and Maktab education. 

The aim of the scheme is to encourage 
institutions of traditional Islamic learning to 
broaden the education they impart with the 
inclusion of non-traditional subjects like 
science, mathematics, social studies, En- 
glish and Hindi in their curricula. 

The Government will reimburse such 
institutions upto 100 percent for the sala- 
ries of teachers in these subjects and for 
the purchase of necessary equipment like 
science and maths kits. 

Although the scheme was circulated 
only in December last year, it has caused 
quite a flutter in the Mulsim community. 
According to Education Department Sourc- 
es, the response from Madarsas and 
Maktabs all over the country has been ‘very 
enthusiastic’ and the State Governments 
are now in the process of forwarding appli- 
cations for grants to the Centre for clear- 
ance. Some proposals have been cleared 
already. 

Officials emphasise that the scheme is 
purely voluntary and the decision to mode- 
rnise has been left entirely tothe Madarsas 
themselves. It is hoped, however, that at 
least 250 institutions will benefit in the first 
phase which will cover primary education. 
A sum of Rs. 1 crore has been earmarked 
in the Eighth Five Year Plan for this phase. 

The second phase will begin in the 
Ninth Plan and will extend to the secondary 
level when officials hope there will be a 
demandfor higher technical education such 
as computer science. 

The Government is simultaneously 
moving on asecondfrontto give the Muslim 
community the necessary push into mod- 
ern education — the development of educa- 
tional infrastructure and facilities in areas 
with a concentration of ‘educationally back- 
ward minorities’. 

The Welfare Ministry has been asked 
to identify the blocks in some 41 districts 
where the Muslim community suffers from 
high illiteracy levels. 

The list is expected to be finalised 
within a month following which the State 
Governments will be asked to submit pro- 
posals and projects which would range 
from upgradation of existing facilities to 


providing infrastructure where none exists. 

While voluntary agencies and organi- 
sations registered with the Wakf Board 
would be eligible for grants under this 
scheme, state-run schools will be a major 
beneficiary. 

The scheme envisages setting up new 
primary shcools, expanding facilities in sec- 
ondary schools and opening residential 
Higher Secondary schools, especially for 
Muslim girls, where science, commerce, 
humanities and vocational courses would 
be taught. 

Asum of Rs. 16.27crores has been set 
aside in the Eighth Plan for this scheme of 
which Rs. 2.16 crores has been released 
for the current financial year. 

Although both schemes grew out of 
discussions called by the government over 
several years on the welfare of minorities, 
the push has come only recently. 

It may be recalled that at a meeting 
with Imams from different parts of the 
country on the eve of assembly elections 
last year, the Prime Minister had promised 
them all help in the development of the 
community. 

In fact both schemes have been taken 
up by the government on a priority basis 
over the past few months. 
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English to be 
introduced from 
Class V 


The Telegraph, Calcutta, 
March 29, 1994 


CALCUTTA: In a major policy decision, 
the education cell of the ruling Left Front 
today recommended the state government 
to introduce English from Class V. At 
present, Englishis being taught from Class 
VI in government-aided Madhyamik scho- 
ols. 

However, some Front partners de- 
manded that the discussion be carried on 
to introduce English from even lower class- 
es. 

At a crucial meeting today, the state 
minister for primary education, Mr Achintya 
Roy, andthe information minister, Mr Kanti 
Biswas, besides a host of other Front 
leaders, were also present. 


cet FH ararferare vert ax faa 


TARA ese, AZ feet ars 31, 1994 


aas | Ama afar arart tar FH raha 
frarat  oweaaa WH amaftrea * 
arat a ware & dae favat a 
wa eet & fa deat afar ze 
wet Ut frat ae eT FI] 

AAMT S HAT AR Seas wares 
YS Wea rarer Gara fier 3 Het Tet 
wer th aRare Ht afta feate ar asrstenst 
ae BU Her Se BY WA VAT ETS wT 
a Aaa SAA St AAT S| Aan 
wee wa agar vst wearer aftee 
H Wear a sade Paar & fas wear 
a wat aT HTT ye we fear FI 

Serr sara fe arartran & Arat 
A TARA B Aetea fayat Br Ket F HAT 


UX et WATaMet St a yar & far sahe 
frat Haraa & it aad fear mar 2 
mat + ofererahtar ate drar qe at 
& aftat > werent arta A aaa 
H qeaae ar at uifta fear & | Aa F 
at US crear BS Se ae faa fear at 
I FI 

~araytt fier sgrar & carer feaa 
Sere fea F HTT TeTS H Shear ay 
STS BIT ATA Ue AAS H ater WZ F | 


Translation: The Human Rights Commis- 
sion is starting a countrywide programme 
for inclusion of human rights and popula- 
tion-related topics in the school curriculum. 
Navbharat Times, New Delhi, 

March 31, 1994 


School education will come under Panchayats 


GUWAHATI: The Minister for Higher Edu- 
cation, Shri Golok Rajbonshi today, re- 
vealed that with the promulgation of new 
Panchayat Act, the administration of High- 
er Secondary education would come un- 
der the purview of the Panchayats. 

The Minister also informed the Assam 
Assembly that the State Government has 
asked the Deputy Commissioners to en- 
quire into the reported anomalies in matter 
of appointments in schools. 

Replying to the debate on the cut 
motions on the demand for grant for the 
administration of the Education Depart- 
ment for the year 1994-95, the Minister 
admitted that there had been anomalies in 
matters of appointments in schools in dif- 
ferent parts of the State. He assured the 
House that the Government would take 
necessary steps in this regard after getting 
the reports of the DCs. 

Shri Rajbonshi revealed that the all- 
India norms for the appointment of teach- 
ers in schools specify that there should be 
one teacher for every 40 students. He said 
that the government would take steps to 
transfer teachers from schools where the 
number is more than the specified norms 
to the schools which lack adequate num- 
ber of teachers. 


The Assam Tribune, Guwahati, March 30, 1994 


Onthe demandof the Opposition mem- 
bers for setting up of a House Committee to 
enquire into the anomalies in appointment 
of teachers in schools, Shri Rajbonshi said 


that he did not like to go for overlapping of 
enquiries as the government has already 
ordered the Deputy Commissioners to en- 
quire into the matter. 
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aqarad sift # 250 
fererey FT UT Act 
a dears aet 
wae, Ae fect, waza 10, 1994 


zaftar | aaa safe wrafie faercat 
aearrat Ft rad feet ot ate & Ads 
a frat & aren catia BF WE F131 ATT 
1989 al BU WAT A Wem A Fa 119 
ayatadt wifes wrafie fraraat eT Ayer 
air ae ar fear ar) are SY EAT FT 
aa aaa Ft at A aA & ea at 
wret ax fea FI 

ayaa wate frarcat a ferere 
aa > yet aaa fedax we wiea 4 
za aaa F sara fH wear F Hea frareaat 
Hy Fa WaATe wT TA Ure feat WaT | 
at zaftar fret F 36 Frarcrat H fererat Fr 
af fara seized aK WERK F 
FRU ATH Bt WaT | Wa ZAsHt Seq 
eae ait Ft Wg aT HesA F HHA HX 
Start A ATT | SS AT AT eT 
WE | ae aT A fererat B faa wr fear 
ane te fear mar | 

are H firerat B deat B aera 17 As 


1992 WI ATH A HeaHeT Bl AT FH 
farerai FT ASMA HAA TAA fears wr Free 
fear| gam are wt He Ael FHT I zat 
frame frrerat A HATA 1993 A AMAT 
sara fear | aa WAIST A ATH HICATS 
at Ft, afta ferret ar Aaa aa WH Aet 
fret | 

Translation: In the Devria district of Uttar 
Pradesh, 250 teachers of the 36 scheduled 
caste primary schools have not been paid 
salaries for the past five years despite the 
teachers agitating for It. 


Jansatta, New Delhi, 
January 10, 1994 


Schooling demand 


Business Standard, Delhi, 
January 12, 1994 


The demand for primary and middle 
schools in the country has increased 
after the implementation of the total 
literacy campaign, according to J.P. 
Gupta, joint director, directorate of 
adult education. The number of 
children joining schools had also gone 
up, he said speaking at the inaugura- 
tion of a four-day orientation training 
programme organised by the depart- 
ment of adult and continuing educa- 
tion, Madurai Kamaraj University 
yesterday. 


eee at TeMT UL A Aet WaT 
feceit ARHTK FT 


Wada, as feet waaé 22 1994 


West | Ket ST HAT Ae Geaeret 
THA F SATA Tea aH fare A KEeit 
HUSA AMT Wal & | USAT Yas FST AT 
ae Vs Ut Ae SA Tea FY SN HAT 
war WI WHat &) As aaa Al ae 
afaat at at aret wat a et se aa 
eT Usa S| Waratrs areal aT ae 
aaa ast agar &| feet Ft um fares 
Ararat ater seh AW rev aaa saat 
wat & | feet W wee wea A OA 
So Hert aa wr HF are al Ha TH UH 
at fraras A sa att waa aet fear F | 

sare A Aye ep ST erat ATT 


wade & | He Sel SH Cal Fr wT 
TAT Tet F | Het SS Tae SF al Hs IE 
Rat Ht areataret Ft aet aA ag F HE 
Spat FAA ar oy, wars, ari Ga zai 
aa fe Ste & Sot aH Br Fass Aet F 
ail eRe cel A Wa W Fl Ae wea 
WUT AT AN PTA VAT FH KET FHF | 
zard HoH eK, wa fers, aa ghar 
A aA SF Fel Wel Ba-Sree Sar 
ATA Ae BY WE S| WAATAL BH BL Sheet BT 
Gel Stet & | AS Sled WHAM HF Gea F 
ott wera <a sr San aedt FB | 
Wt WAYS HA Ket F ora sat 


ane ee 


GSS Lc foes ee 


Babli 


Ht sat vis-are tech & fe ws Fr arferat 
aet fat ore & | AeA SS Tar ecrat 
H het A WAT Vat e| Plat AN, 
wT, WHEAT He ayt ae 
tot feet ara gat Ft sane A as 
Wa S| St sara F seat at foray, 
ferat $y, Asal Saat F eet A AMT 
Usa S | SAT AS AAT, MHL, AHA, 
ea Sel a Mat aaa ae fea we 
=| Aer S aeat Sr csr aM, areca, 
Tira afte, eat earl F eEeil A 
SAT USAT & | AAA, ATH, ATEAATTT 
zare WH Se AAA ae KH FT STAT 
Gen & | Get & Epa F aft Era Fr Hat 
Ft foraraa ara Bt WE F | et F Teal BT 
ara afete sare & eH A SAT Gea 
® | 

sat awe zarh H aise SRett Ft AT 
aét aaa % | wrakat FH ware ar ater 


eer a Ge F ae aa aS) aT 
User tet BY SUS Hs Mrearst aa ans 
eet Ws dies cae ea a aac 
uisere eer H vl erat Aeae at 2 | aet 
seat Fw F Hera Se at er at wa 
& fore ser & aye oa F | sah aaye 
wat A ate & sare geal wr Qe fear arar 
Sl dst fre aA Ft area F a-az 
att get Ae Breas ay =a gat F 
we feaarer we at afta gerd wa F | 

al Mat Wea & Hie ta a feet F 
536 erat ast, 117 dia Aas ak 
206 fasa eeat 4, fae A waa F 
fat 30 ast eee atk 41 fafea cpa 3 | 
wat Ae ATA WT 143 erat Aa HEA 
Ha 11, 35 ast et HAS a 21 
fatea spat FA fat oe ff aA F 
2 | ga ufscrae Spat F 146 diac Aas 
HF 20 att 256 fates eet F A fers 
a St sare FA) aa aad ae @ fH A 
Sl aett H sah HF aeaTet eHel F AiHst 
Hal are ala hea Aet ga S| Aft 
Usa tHe Bl Wale Aaa aS WS FI 
aet ea A ea GM at a wer Ble-ae 
Aaa We, WRAaaT Wet Oise KET 
Gt FF eI 

qet elea Peaharag at F Sorat sr 
He | ears FH 30 some 4 Ware ray Reet 
frafrarca & Fs es) sath F waAaa 
area, fararte ufear srt wt ST. 
gaat Freast fat da pret | saa 
Vat sare Brat FT TAX Beis A STAT 
Wat eI 

fecelt Ht ais aeart A ete SaTH 
YES Bast Alar Ht aa Fet S| etfs 
Be Ket Ft Aare aera aT GAA Tet 
Glaat year Hat F fay Hs TH FS ATA 
aet wet WE S| sors SH fares at Ha 
ae ani af fact, at, ane ot 
gama & cafere ferarat Fae F at 
e | 


Translation: The lack of facilities in schools 
and lack of schools themselves forces hun- 
dreds of children to travel from trans- 
Yamuna area to Delhi to attend schools. 
They have to travel in overcrowded buses 
to do this. 
Jansatta, New Delhi, 
January 22, 1994 


English courses on 
air from BBC 


The Pioneer, New Delhi. 
February 2, 1994 


The BBC World Service, in collaboration 
with the Oxford University Press (OUP), will 
be launching its second set of multi-media 
English courses, designed specifically for 
the Indian sub-continent in Calcutta on 
Wednesday. 

Speaking to The Pioneer, Ms Sue 
Cockyll, a senior producer with BBC En- 
glish Multi-media Courses, said the first 
course, titled “Step By Step”, was a self 
study English course for complete begin- 
ners, based on the successful 52-part BBC 
English Radio Service of the same name. It 
gives learners, with little or no knowledge of 
English, a preliminary idea of the basic 
structure of the language, enabling them to 
cope with common, everyday situations, 
such as meeting and greeting people, giv- 
ing and understanding directions, etc. The 
learner’s own language is used throughout 
as the language of instruction. 

The course comes in two stages, with 
one bilingual book, published by the OUP, 
and one audio-cassette, at each stage. it 
can be used on its own, or in conjunction 
with the radio programmes. It is available in 
Hindi, Urdu, Tamil, Bengali, with other lan- 
guages to follow. 

The secondcourse of the set, “Looking 
at Literature”, said Ms Cockyll, was a new 
series of radio programmes, study guides, 
and audio-cassettes, based on books in- 
cluded in school and college texts. Though 
the course provides guidance for and in- 
depth study of the text, the material is also 
suitable for advanced learners of English, 
who are interested in literature. The books 
covered include Lord Of The Flies, As You 
Like it, and The Mayor Of Casterbridge. 

The BBC’s first teaching services, ti- 
tled “Tiger's Eye”, was released at the 
Calcutta book-fair in February, 1992. Re- 
corded digitally on a location in Bombay, it 
is an adventure drama in 36 parts of a 
newspaper campaign. 


Miraculous escape 


Indian Express, 
March 19, 1994 


SHIMLA: Four children were injured while 
46 others hada miraculous escape when a 
portion of a room collapsed at senior sec- 
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Odakkayam Govt schoolkids long 
to stay away 


ondary school, Haroli in Una district on 
Friday. The incident occurred when the 
room full of students appearing in the ma- 
triculation examination were half way 
through their examination. Deputy Com- 
missioner, Una said the partially collapsed 
room was constructed many years back by 
the local people. He said the SDM Una 
along with a team of doctors had been sent 
to the spot. Barring one student all others 
completed the examination after first aid. 


153 students 
hospitalised 


The Pioneer, New Delhi, 
March 24, 1994 


KOPARGAON: About 153 primary 
school students from village Nimon, 


Karhe, Sonewadi and Lingdev in 
Sangamner and Akole talukas of 
Ahmednagar district have been 
treated in various hospitals on 
Tuesday for suspected food poison- 
ing, police said on Wednesday. The 
students began vomitting and felt 
giddiness after consuming milk, 
supplied to them under the State 
Government scheme. 
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Indian Express, Kochi, March 28, 1994 


K. A. Antony 


MALAPPURAM: The summer vacation 
beginning on March 30this year will provide 
a great relief to the 79 tribal children at the 
Odakkayam Government Upper Primary 
School who were destined to sit in the dingy 
classrooms from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. with 
empty stomachs. 

The children were in trouble since last 
September. The education department and 
the tribal department which knew every 
thing did nothing to alleviate the food prob- 
lem of the children. 

Food became a great problem to the 
tribal children of this school ever since the 
noon meal scheme was stopped owing to 
lack of funds. With no provision to collect 
special fees from the tribal students who 
constitute more than 90 per cent of the total 
strength of the students, the teachers had 
no optioin but just send memorandums to 
the authorities. 

“We have sent a lot to all concerned 


but no reply is coming,” said a teacher who 
added that even the tribal department did 
not show any interest in this matter. “How- 
ever, we managed to serve them meals in 
the first three months,” he said. 

Though the school has atotal strength 
of 109 Adivasi students, 30 of them get 
something to fill their stomach since they 
are accommodated in a tribal hostel for the 
boys just a few yards from the school. 

Food is not the only problem at the 
Odakkayam school. The students there 
are deprived of good classrooms and furni- 
ture. And in summer the famished children 
and their teachers get no drinking water. 

As a tribal lower primary school it had 
noproblems till 1984. The problems cropped 
up after the 1984 upgradation of the school 
because it lost the tribal status after 
upgradation. 

The school has a two-storey perma- 
nent concrete building. But no annual main- 
tenance work had been done after its con- 
struction. So the dingy rooms without light 
and fresh air look like prison cells. The 
pieces of furniture are all broken and the 
children have to risk their life while sitting on 
them. 

Since the concrete building has only 
five classroooms, the remaining two class- 
es are conducted in a thatched shed. 

One shed is on the verge of collapse. 
One of the teachers said that the education 
department was spending Rs 8,000 every 
year to get it repaired. 

The tribal status, once a boon to the 
school, was removed to accommodate the 
children of the settlers in the area. But only 
30 of the total 139 students there belong to 
this category. 

Going by the total strength, this school 
is an uneconomic one but the Government 
maintains it since it is in atribal area andthe 
nearest school is 6 km away. 

Shortage of staff was another serious 
problem. The teachers sent to this remote 
area seldom stayed there owing to lack of 
accommodation facilities, electricity, drink- 
ing water and conveyance. However, this 
year the education department solved that 
problem to an extent by appointing teach- 
ers from the district and from the nearby 
districts. 
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Pushing kids into neurosis 


EDUCATION : 
PRE-SCHOOL 


The Tribune, Chandigrah, February 13, 1994 
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Pushing kids into neurosis 


erin ine 73 The learning process appears tobe turning 


into a race without a finishing line. “Work, 
work, work...” says everyone to a school- 
going child. And the exhortation does not 
seem to stop or even slow down. No one 
wants him to take respite or regain his 
breath. 

At school the teacher frowns if he 
hasn’t completed his home work. Back 
home mummy wants him to score over his 
cousins and all the neighbours brats. Dad- 
dy only likes to hear that he is always at the 
top in the class. And soon, on top of the 
world. Well, there is the outer space. Why 
can’t he leave cosmonauts like Rakesh 
Sharma by the wayside, they argue. Their 
answer to him, if he falls back in the rush for 
excellence, is censure and taunts. 

These days the child is registered for 
admission at half 
a dozen presti- 
gious schools 
(no chances, 
mind you) even 
before he is 
born. The day he 
learns totake the 
first step in life, 
pressure on him 
starts building up 
to memorise 
nursery rhymes, 
count numbers, 
articulate letters 
of alphabets of at least two languages, 
recognise objects, shapes and colours, 
etc. All this is supposed to prepare him for 
the momentous interview he will face on 
reaching the age of three. That will be the 
take off stage in his educational career. 

Perhaps, it would be easier for an 
average graduate to sail into the IAS or 
some other plum post than for a tipling 
stripling of three to cross the interview 
barrier for acceptance into an elitist school 
of his parent’s choice. The latter, shy and 
bewildered may fail to answer questions, 
tellastory or sing when told. He may not be 
able to distinguish one smell from another, 
identify colours, arrrange the blocks or his 
house number and the street name. The 
more prestigious the school, the more elab- 
orate the screening test. 

Assisted by experts (as if a Ph.D. 
thesis is being judged), the interview panel 


School fright and other student 
phobias 
The Pioneer 74 


The Chandigarh Administration 
has taken upon itself the tasks of 
doing away with school-bags for 
pre-nursery children. If anything, 


the job is difficult. Specially, ina 
system where every parent wants 
his child to be alittle genius from 
the very first day of school. 


tries to scoop out the best from among the 
admission seekers. In a matter of 10 to 15 
minutes the “examiners” are supposed to 
assess the child’s intelligence, memory, 
vocabulary, artistic skill, neuro muscular 
coordination, sensory discrimination and 
awareness of the surroundings. 

Among the things he is expected to 
know are human anatomy, animal and 
birds names and sounds, nature’s products 
such as trees, flowers, fruits and vegeta- 
bles, the national flag and anthem, et al. 
Additionally, he may be asked to draw and 


paint figures, fix blocks, decipher picture 


stories, recognise shapes, tell days of the 
week and names of the months in arunning 
order. 

The ordeal for parents is no less trying. 
The admission months turn into a night- 
mare. Ap- 
proaches are 
made in 
quarters that 
matter. Sub- 
terfuges are 
resorted to. 
The admis- 
sion hastobe 
manipulated, 
somehow. 
And, hence, 
no expense 
or effort is 
spared. VIPs 
with proper connections are in great de- 
mand during this period. 

The principals of the most sought- 
after schools often behave like highbrow 
bureaucrats, while parents act like suppli- 
cants before them. Why, even the peons 
and administrative staff are rude and unco- 
operative. The child himself cannot but be 
affected by the anxiety writ large on his or 
her parents faces and that, too, on his 
account. And if he fails to qualify for admis- 
sion to a preferred school, it might really 
have an adverse psychological effect on 
him, besides making the parents feel un- 
happy. Not a good omen at the threshold of 
an academic career. 

Is all this really needed? Is the stiff 
criteria applied to test the intelligence of a 
child justified? Besides, is the selection, by 
and large, fair and unbiased? And does the 
school really get the best of the lot who 


knock at its doors? 

The fact is that the selection procedure 
resorted to by public, convent and other 
schools is hard on the child and impairs the 
development of his personality from avery 
tender age. In some cases, It gives rise to 
neurotic problems that dog him at every 
step as he grows up. Even his physical 
growth may not be normal. 

Children subjected tothis kind of stress 
often lose weight, develop abdominal dis- 
orders and show distaste for food. They 
also become victims of diseases such as 
stuttering, mental retardation, sporadic out- 
bursts of temper. We should learn from the 
experience of Japan where excessive em- 
phasis is laid on achieving excellence at too 
early an age which is the cause of high rate 
of suicide among children. 

Itis amyth that a child who shows early 
promise will in later life turn out to be a 
genius. Not necessarily. Some of the world’s 
greatest intellectuals, scientists and writers 
such as Einstein, Newton and Ramanujam 
were no prodigies and came from ordinary 
social backgrounds. 

Recently, a study sponsored by the 
Inner London Education Authority showed 
that a difficult socialbackground does not in 
itself, preclude academic success. The 
quality of teaching, curriculum planning, 
classroom environment and wise utilisation 
of school funds, among others, are the 
factors that influence achievement of edu- 
cational goals. 

Who knows that a child who does not 
make the grade in the present system of 
school admission might at a later stage top 
his class? Often the students who distin- 
guish themselves at the secondary or uni- 
versity stage were found rather dull in the 
first few years of their schooling. 

What is the big deal in denying entry to 
a toddler who, perhaps overawed by the 
grave, unfamiliar faces shooting questions 
at him is unable to open his mouth to say 
what in fact he may be knowing and would, 
in all probability, have told in a relaxed 
atmosphere? And how does the school 
concerned gain by keeping this child out in 
preference to another who may appear 
smarter to the examiners but is actually 
less intelligent? 

A humane and child-centred approach 
should envisage easy entry into school, 
care and affection by all concerned, less 
burden of books and subjects taught, total 
elimination of homework, and lots of oppor- 
tunities for play and interaction with other 
children. Slogging with books and blind 
competition are not the real key to success. 

What the child needs most is a reas- 
suring pat by his parents and teachers, a 


few breaks from the routine and greater 
understanding of his needs. Parents should 
try to see things from his point of view. He 
will certainly do better if he is told with a 
smile that he is indeed capable of it. If this 
is done he will gain in confidence and feel 
secure. 

The irony of the situation is that the 
teachers are aware that what they are 
telling the children, is for the most part, 
beyond their comprehension. But they are 
pressed for time since they have to com- 
plete before the session ends all the les- 
sons assigned to them. Hence, the undue 
hurry. 

The National Council of Educational 
Research and Training itself has acknowl- 
edged in one of its reports that the curric- 
ulum load at each grade level is excessive. 
However no effort has, so far, been made 
to lighten this burden. 

In these days of fast technological 
progress, the child learns from listening to 
radio, watching television and films, read- 
ing comics, playing with mechanical toys, 
hearing the elders’ discussions at home. 
But most of this is a feature of the urban 
scenario andis largely related to the upper 
and middle classes. 

At the other endof the social divide are 


children of the rural poor and urban lower 
classes. They have to remain content with 
attending fund-starved school. These 
schools are ill-equipped, under-staffed and 
overcrowded. Chaupals and panchayat 
ghars are often used as classrooms. Few 
have the facility of a playground. The teach- 
ers are for the most part semi-trained and 
inadequately educated or informed. 

It is not unusual to come across a 
single teacher school in the countryside. 
His only teaching aid is a blackboard and 
chalk. In such schools pupils have no more 
than a couple of badly printed textbooks 
which are usually bought secondhand. 

In some rural areas, students have to 
walk five to 10 miles to reach the schools. 
There it is the load of poverty and not the 
burden of the schoolbag that they carry. 
Howcan products of such schools compete 
with those from public schools in metropol- 
itan towns? 

The concept of a national system of 
education as laid down in the Indian Consti- 
tution and reiterated in the 1986 policy 
document implies that up to a given level all 
students, irrespective of caste, creed, loca- 
tion, etc. have access to education of a 
comparable quality. 

Is this objective anywhere in sight? 


School fright and other 
student phobias 


The Pioneer, New Delhi, February 10, 1994 


Sujata Sahai 


The slogan “catch 'em young” may sound 
good on paper, but an increasing body 
of research shows that subjecting very 
young children to the rigours of formal 
education could be detrimental to them in 
later life. 

Says aclinical psychologist at Kalavati 
Children’s Hospital, VR Nigam, “When chil- 
dren are forced to go through the rigours of 
early education, they develop symptoms 
such as class fright, aneuresis or upset 
stomachs. Parents force their kids through 
this hell owing to their desire to be one up 
on their neighbours. Other symptoms are 
“school fright” which is characterised by an 
aversion to go to school.” 

This is pertinent given the number of 
“teaching shops” in the capital and the 
quality of education imparted here. These 
shops ostensibly try and teach children up 
to five years old their place in society, 


numbers and alphabets. 

These are children who have been 
“pushed out” by their parents, ina desper- 
ate attempt “to leave no stone unturned to 
secure admission to a good school,” says 
Dr Nigam. 

The psychological ill-effects of early 
formal schooling have been amply demon- 
strated by research in developedcountries. 
As aresult, in these countries children atthe 
age of three go to kindergarten but formal 
education begins at age seven. 

Theresearch shows up the whole gamut 
of problems faced by children in the first 
four years is of utmost importance. It shapes 
the child’s early years as well as its adult 
personality. To a large extent, this atmo- 
sphere is tempered by when achild goes to 
attend school. 

A child needs an “unbroken day” i.e.,a 
day without too many social and locational 
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changes and full of emotional contacts with 
peers and adults to develop all its five 
senses. If too many social or locational 
changes take place in child’s early child- 
hood, it can manifest as distortions in the 
adult psyche. 

For example, a medical lecturer at 
Paris Hospital, George Janet, prepared a 
chart on the effects of early education on 
pre-six-year olds. This shows that children 
have to be taken great care of when they 
begin school, they cannot be merely left to 
their own devices. This does not happen in 
India — working parents, regardless of their 
socio-economic status, leave their children 
in creches for the duration of their working 
day. 

Dr. Nigam says this rush to push kids 
to learn is really a result of the parents 
massaging their own egos by sending their 
children to good schools, doing well and 
building a ca- 
reer. 

It is pre- 
cisely this per- 
fection that can 
cause social de- 
viations, warns 
psychiatrist 


Sending children to school be- 
fore the age of six can cause 
personality disorders latter in 
school and when they become 


together. It is only from the age of six 
onwards that a child acquires the Capacity 
to use correct language and improves its 
syntax. These are very general parameters 
that a child acquires till the age of five. 

Lakshmi Krishnamurthy at Alarippu, a 
voluntary organisation dealing with child 
education, says, “A child creates a world of 
its won which is full of fantasy. At Alarippu 
we try to help the child evolve.” To this end, 
instead of formal educational tools, drama 
is used. “Drama helps people shed their 
inhibitions and loosen strings to let creativ- 
ity flow." 

Another measure is live-in workshops 
with plays. These are not dictated to chil- 
dren but they produce plays themselves, 
under supervision. These plays are per- 
formed in big cities like Delhi and Bombay 
as also in the rural hinterland of states like 


Maharashtra, Bihar and UP and even to 


neighbouring 
countries. 
There are lots 
of gaps in in- 
formation 
about the early 
social-isation 
of children and 
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that 95 per cent when they become adults. This is due to 
of parents com- thefactthe two 


plain their child doesn’t study but wastes 
time playing. “Playing is not just a physical 
but a mental exercise as well,” says Dr 
Nigam emphasising the importa-nce of 
games in a child’s curriculum. “It releases 
emotions and can be a learning process as 
well, for instance, when a girl ties a scarf on 
her doll. It shows the girl has learnt some- 
thing by observation.” 

Children at different stages of devel- 
opment, have different requirements, ex- 
plains Uma Gaur at the department of 
anatomy of the Lady Hardinge Medical 
College. 

A one month old child has very basic 
needs. In the second month it cultivates an 
interest in the ouside world and increases 
its sociability. Between five to six months it 
shows distress at seeing an unknown face 
and makes demands on adults. At eight 
months, a child shows distress at being 
separated from its mother at home or when 
left at creches. 

Real socialisation begins at two-and- 
half years of age when a child starts locat- 
ing people and places, speaking uncon- 
nected words. Phrases begin at the age of 
three. From three to five years of age, a 
child makes mistakes in stringing knowl- 
edge together but starts putting phrases 


streams of professionals — paediatricians 
and sociologists — have different approach- 
es which are never synchronised. Geeta 
Kataria at the Child Development Centre 
says they try to study and teach child 
development in a holistic manner. 

There is a flip side to all this research. 
Parents have little choice when it comes to 
educating their children. They prefer pri- 
vate schools given the poor state of govern- 
ment schools, “The earlier a child is admit- 
ted, the better,” says a parent, Malini Rao, 
whose child studies in a prominent south 
Delhi private school. Very few government 
schools have a nursery so children start in 
Class I. 

The great disparity between standards 
of education in government and private 
schools breeds disparity and drives a wedge 
between children attending these two types 
of schools. 

Along with impressive figures for 
achieving education for all by 2000, the 
government needs to look at the quality of 
primary education. Its stress in the post- 
independence era has been on the quality 
of higher education even though the figures 
for primary education are impressive. 

The UNICEF, in a 1987 report has said 
the Integrated Child Development Scheme 
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(ICDS): has two lakh people working on 
child development schemes, including the 
welfare on preschool children. The 
aanganwadi scheme is one such which 
targets the poorest 20 per cent of the 
nation’s families. But the scheme has not 
been reviewed for the last 16 years and it 
has recently come infromcriticismfrom the 
parliamentary committee of the Ministry of 
Human Resource Development. The com- 
mittee says the linkages between ICDS 
and early childhood care and education 
exist only on paper. 

Alarippu and another voluntary 
organisation called Mobile Creche have 
done their little bit to bridge this gap. While 
Alarippu deals with the creative needs of 
the child, Mobile Creche takes care of 
children of construction workers. This helps 
the lot of pre-school children inasmuch as 
in the formative years of a child’s life, they 
give it a sense of belonging. 

Education in ancient times was con- 
sidered as the third eye to give human 
beings an insight into the world we live in 
and prepare them for facing the future. But 
the way things have turned out, putting the 
very young through the rigours of formal 
schooling is proving to be detrimental to 
their proper socialisation. 
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The Tribune, Chandigarh, March 3, 1994 
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HP to open 1100 primary schools 


The Tribune 76 
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SHIMLA: The Chief Minister, Mr Virbhadra 
Singh, has announced that the Himachal 
Pradesh Government will make primary 
education essential in the state. 

The Chief Minister was speaking at 
Dhami while upgrading a senior secondary 
school yesterday. 

He said that 1100 primary schools 
would be opened in the state this year to 
achieve this objective. It would be ensured 
that no child had to walk more than a 
kilometre to get primary education. 

Mr Virbhadra Singh stressed the need 
for improving the standard of education at 
the grassroots instead of increasing the 
number of schools. 

He said six new colleges would be 


opened in the state in the next financial 
year. 

He said the teachers had an important 
responsibility towards society. 

The Chief Minister said that his gov- 
ernment was open to suggestions. He said 
people should bring to his notice any short- 
comings in the functioning of the govern- 
ment. 

The PWD Minister, Mr J.B.L. Khachi, 
said that the poor, women and youth would 
receive special attention of the govern- 
ment. 

The Education Minister, Mr N.C. 
Parashar, said that 200 senior secondary 
schools would be opened in the state this 
year. 


Ur sare @ afae rar 4 wrafae fara Ae 


Wa | Us A 5 BAN 449 Hae WoT 
ma & fat wp vt orafas faaraa waar 
feet Ft Her SYS aaa AeT Z| 

sy faarsaar F yRare BT ret AA 
aaa feast a aaa aret ATT (AAT 
an) & wart & fafa ware WF ae 
Wrraret et | Hat A aarar, fer aftvel F 
ara & at 1991 At SAT BH aA 
Ble St LA Wat At CAAT VHT Ft WE FI 
SRT TANT, ATH aT 1994-95 Faraz 
erat H 1991 dt sea F wa 2508 
ater ararel art aur Urea? aa a 
wife erat F150 @ afte araret ara 
faaraa faért users arat AF yraftasrear 
ateat a frat wad F | 

aut HAI: Tad wuss F 
wana WAN (Fiz) B Wart BH fafeaa 
wars Haaren, wer A up frat 1976 
@ 31 art 1981 ae fara sufferer 
fereret ar Aear 191 & | Sea eae B 
frota at ayaa H 16 fearax 1989 aT 
wraa Haferferst freray ar sah ot at 
TM & ae a da at a fac 
wfererr tt afaar sree we at we FI 


Translation: Jaipur: There are 5449 villag- 
es in the state without primary schools. 
The State Government intends opening 
primary schools in every village having a 
population of 250 or more, and one in each 
of the villages in the desert area having a 
population of 150 or more. 
Rajasthan Patrika, Jaipur, 
March 19, 1994 
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Students taken 
foraride 


Indian Express, New Delhi, 
March 4, 1994 


NEW DELHI: Thirty-one students of 
Mohayal Public School (MPS) in Sector III, 
R.K. Puram have been taken for a ride by 
school authorities that denied them the 
right to take the Class X examination of the 
Central Board of Secondary Education 
(CBSE) on Thursday. 

The students who reached the school 
early Thursday morning before commence- 
ment of the English Core examination, 
were left in a lurch by the school authorities 
who were not able to give them their roll 
numbers, and the hall tickets. Failing to do 
so, Principal of the school Kamini Singh 
disappeared from the scene. 

Confirming the incident, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Police (South West) U.N.B. 
Rao said that, depending on the evidence, 
the police would be taking action against 
the school authorities. “We have registered 
a case, and will investigate into it.” 

Parents of the students lamented that 
they were not aware that the school had not 
been recognised by the CBSE. Interesting- 
ly, the school is run by the Mohayal Educa- 
tional Society, that comprise “a group of 
social workers of Delhi.” The society was 
formed in 1982. Parents said, “It is partly 
our fault. We did not check the credentials 
of the school. But we never expected to be 
cheated in this manner.” 

They had already paid the admission 
fee. Further, for the past week they had 
been demanding the examination hall tick- 
ets. “On Tuesday, the principal told us that 
we would soon be given the tickets,” said 
N.A. Madhusudan, a parent. The tickets, 
however, never arrived. The parents and 
their wards were in for a rude shock on 
Thursday morning when they reached MPS 
at 8:30 a.m. 

Col. B.N. Bali, chairman of the school, 
was present at the premises. He apologised 
saying that he could arrange for sending 
the students to Haryana or Uttar Pardesh to 
take the exam. 

At 10:30 a.m., 31 students and their 
parents called the Sector 4 police to take 
stock of the matter. The additional commis- 
sioner of police asked the parents to file 
individual complaints. Madhusudan says 
that though they lodged a first information 
report as well, the police refused to give 
them a copy of the report. 


According to Arun Kumar, guardian of 
a student, parents of the 31 students willbe 
moving court to seek justice. Bali as well as 
Singh could not be contacted for com- 
ments. 


Mass-scale copying 
in matric exams 


The Tribune, Chandigarh 
March 5, 1994 


BATALA: Copying on a mass scale has 
been reported at all the 13 examination 
centres of the Punjab School Education 
Board’s matric examination being conduct- 
ed here. 

Invigilators and superintendents are 
allegedly collecting money and wine, with 
the result that the wards of those who can 
not or do not pay are having a hard time. 

Mr P. L. Sharma, president of the local 
Parents Associations, informing this corre- 
spondent, said it was contrary tothe Punjab 
Government’s declaration that copying 
would be stopped. He alleged in certain 
centres, the invigilators where themselves 
bringing in the notes for students to copy. 

Mr Sharma suggested that the con- 
duct of examinations should be given tothe 
Punjab police. 
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Tera «areata fret aré F ater 
Ghurrea arart FARA AT WS S | ATTA HT 
Rrearsaat F Aa A a HHS WA F SAA 
agra ere a art afer fe at AAT 
wea waa aet fear war at ars Ft aehens 
sant aA ara faentat ar visa ara 
Wat a ww wom) & was aE FH 
atest A aa oat at at safer ar frac 
tar wear F | eae Saved Ther sr Sit 
yfasra cman fearear & | ates ae eater 
ft ars Kaa AVS Ae S| Ta WH WAHT 
eq ara faenkfat ar ufasra Feat Acar 
gar wet By, fret wae Ff firrae a et 
qar wet wT aft dae eax 
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Saved afer aura ar faa at ere 
dda wear & fe ust A aerftre eat Ft 
aerey Mate eat | Us A Mat erat 
aauett aitar H weT 1988-89 A Whe 
orat a waa 60.86 at qe AMA 
Wza-Aea 1992-93 H 43.33 wfererat et 
Tar | aeart & faa ae Fiat ar fave err 
afer | aa Sell BT Stat FA TE 
esas YH Gat aa at ats FT 
aie aoa FT AT YAAT WA At 
aT | HeaTTHT wT SRT A faces A AMT, 
Sat OR afer at Sat ST, HATTAT 
at ait ear afe art & aaa 
marae arora fret ee Mafia cat A 


Hea AT VT Aad Sl UAT ase at 


See A aera St HAT wat GAT Lect 
B.| cae Bratt Ha A arc fear & fH tet 
H areas F 1950 ve faa fF FE 
Mat 4H 9A A 6 Ve ae FI WA Va 
H feu faere St adi et at or Fa 
HAA Bt OTT aa a athe wsawa 
eT et WET? sah Herat fava fare a 
aarardt aercaet at at st aaa at 
etn ot wedt &| faa, wie ante 
aetat fasat & aafere freon araat war 
warner st wear ay VA sre F aT 
ute uur at wafad aa f| 
aaa F Tea Teast A AAI HF HAT 
H wifes Ga Wars HA BT Ha 2? SAA 
at weasel at oat ue tet aaa & aT 
adr aurat a wat aT Hazan wafad 
weet & | fae at Ua SRett Ft ea HA AT 
@, Wet water Pererat & eta eT at atafere 
Teter arose aet Peaa | ba A eerftra 
wat are ater atorat er warfaad at 
At HA SOY A Atal WATS FT 
sRrea Frac fear aa arava & | UST 
aeare  attart oferat A gear ar a 
fay ge oa fan e ax sale wars @ 
fe sae aera wes St aT ATE | Saar 
ae & fe acart H & vara feat ana Ba 
& A are F aoe oftenst A feeaar 
Gat et Wat eI 

Translation: The pass percentage of the 
secondary school exams in Rajasthan has 
been the same for the last five years. 


However the pass percentage of the higher 
secondary exams has been going down. 


The senior higher secondary exams had 
60.86% success result in 1988-89 which 
went down to 43.33% in 1992-93. The 
vacant posts of teachers, lack of interest on 
the part of teachers etc. are the reasons. 


The State Government needs to solve these 

problems to raise the standard of the board 
exams. 

Rajasthan Patrika, Jaipur 

March 11, 1994 


Court moved on Class XII Maths paper 


The Hindustan Times, March 31, 1994 


NEW DELHI: Worried parents have now 
moved the High Court asking the Central 
Board of Secondary Education (CBSE) to 
compensate the senior secondary students 
who had to wrestle with an extremely diffi- 
cult Mathematics paper during the recent 
annual examinations. 

Not only were the questions longer, 
the Parents Forum for Meaningful Educa- 
tion said, but also the difficulty level of the 
paper was equal to that of a university 
examination. 

Justice Arun B. Saharya and Justice 
Dalveer Bhandari, who heard the matter, 
have issued show-cause notices to the 
CBSE andthe Director of Education, Delhi 
Administration. The case will come up for 
hearing on April 7. 

The Maths paper had kicked up a 
furore as countless students complained of 
not being able to solve the equations in the 
given time-frame. 

The Forumsays some of the questions 
were of graduate level. For instance, ques- 
tion No. 17, was similar to that of a question 
set for the B. Sc. first year (Maths Physics 
paper) in 1992. Strangely, while the senior 
secondary students were given only 3 marks 
out of a total of 100 for the particular 
question, the undergraduate students were 
allotted 6¥2 marks out of 75. 

Similarly, question No. 7 was given two 
marks out of 100 while a similar question in 
the subsidiary for B.Com (Hons) in 1992 
was allotted 8 marks out of 100. 

The Forum says the main reason for 
such problems faced by students every 
year is the absence of any rules requiring 
the paper-setter to provide solutions. Since 
the paper-setter doesn’t provide a solution, 
it is almost impossible to know the difficulty 
level of the length of the paper. 

The Forum counsel B.B. Gupta says 
even the CBSE has admitted that:such a 
provision was necessary but was yet to 
take any steps in this regard. He said 
though there was a provision for modera- 
tors to check whether a student will have 
sufficient time to do a question paper as set 
by the paper-setter. 

“The result is’, Mr Gupta says, “the 
difficulty level and the time available for 
answering the question paper remain total- 


ly unchecked and unmonitored, there be- 
ing no parameters laid down for testing the 
same”. The papers are tested for the first 
time only when the students are confront- 
ed with them in the examination halls, he 
added. 

Such question papers have a demor- 
alising effect on the examinees as well as 
the teachers, the Forum said. “As a result 
of such lengthy papers, the examinees not 
only discover that they are lagging behind 
in the race against time but they get so 
nervous and over-wrought that they are 
unable to answer even the questions they 
know.” 

The parents say since the annual ex- 
aminations are extremely significant as 
careers are made on it, such errors in 
question papers play havoc with students. 
The damage caused is irreparable. 

The Forum points out that Dr Asha 
Mittal, a Reader, Department of Mathemat- 
ics, Kirori Mal College, has suggested a 
mode of compensating the students and 
these suggestions should be taken into 
consideration while deciding the future of 
the students. 

The petition has asked the Court to 
direct the CBSE to frame rules and regula- 
tions requiring evaluation and certification 
of the difficulty level andthe time liable to be 
spent answering the questions by an aver- 
age student under examination conditions. 
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Tiny messiahs help WB villages 


The Telegraph, Calcutta, February 13, 1994 


Ambar Mukherjee 


UDAYNARAY ANPUR (HOWRAH): Thanks 
to the efforts of school children of faraway 
Europe, this year's monsoon will not be 
dreadfulfor the villagers of Udaynarayanpur 
and Amta. 

Children of 20 schools in UK, Holland 
and Germany have saved their tiffin allow- 
ance and contributed Rs 40 lakhs for the 
construction of a3km long embankment on 
the Mundeshwari river which overflows 
every monsoon and washes away crops. 
The embankment will enable the 1.20 lakh 
residents of the twin villages to preserve 
their crops. 


Although floods have ravaged the two 


villages since 1978, the state government 
has taken no steps to check destruction, 
pleading a shortage of funds. 

Manik Jana, a farmer of Subalchak is 
yet to believe that his ordeals during mon- 
soon may finally end. “The floods are caused 
by the long breach in the embankment at 
Chabbispur in Hooghly district. We have 
been constantly asking the state govern- 
ment to save us from our annual plight by 
constructing an embankment in the 
Subalchak, Ramsaranchak and Chaltatala 
areas. But the state government paid no 
attention,” he said. Mr Kanailal Maity, 
Pradhan of the Pancharul gram panchayat, 
too, echoed Jana. 

Desperate villagers then turned to 
Mr Saroj Ranjan Kanrar, a social worker 


and UNO award winner of the nearby 


Sonatala area, who took the initiative to 
help them. 

During a trip to Europe last year, he 
visited several schools, explained to stu- 
dents the plight of the Howrah villagers and 
appealed to them for help. He also narrated 
his own experiences, how the food he 
stored in his orphanage was destroyed by 
the Mundeshwari every moonsoon. 

“The response was overwhelming,” 
Mr Kanrar told this correspondent. “They 
wanted to help in whatever way they could.” 
Since the children did not know where 
Howrah was or howto sendthe money they 
had collected, some philanthropic organi- 
sations showed them maps and even ar- 
ranged for sending their money to 
Mr Kanrar in Howrah. 

Mr Kanrar said besides the embank- 
ment, apart of the Rs. 40 lakhs would also 
be used for other development projects like 
tubewell is and repair and construction of 


roads. Some German organisation, had 
even set up a separate organisation the 
Sonatala Foundation, to raise funds for 
development of the Udaynarayanpur area. 
Mr Maity said although the funds had 
been provided by European school chil- 
dren, the scheme wouldbe executed by the 
gram panchayat. Preliminary work has al- 
ready begun and the project was likely to be 
completed by March, he added. 


Sea FT AAT & Olea 
waa at gars | 


aad ze, wat feect, 
mad 19, 1994 


ag feet) gfra erat & at WAI Sat 
ofa fare B varerat eRe aed aT 
Hrat & fe gferat sata St seas S| Oferta 
WO, Aras AT FT F Aas I At 
ane @ f am plea F are a ae aT 
get FOF ATT Ta SK SF) ATT 
at & att Ant SA AT eI 

Ofeuht F arart wast Piect alsatH KET 
H feet yfera ware F ces weather 
are-faare vfeat tar H eget seat A yfera 
ar ae erat ferar | afaktact gfe Sagat 
ae, Heat, ret F gfera SAAT SHAT 
fiz, afaftan sorgaat Peart Bare Tar fret 
 aaet ofea aftrartat at age A 
weet aeat wer fH yfert We IGT FT 
wert Ht Brava 3 az ae MatH ST YT 
far wr Fl wa aaeeReT aTefaare 
gfaarhrar ar fava ar — ‘yfea <tet at 
wy | 

TS aH Mirae VIET KET A TA 
wert ft ort Sacha BL HT AMAT & 
ferret set ar erat HLA | FAH FH 
Tear A A UeAeAeA UE ATT BH ASNT 
+ ge Had wa F aT wad Fa 
aay Wa F | UH aa ore faare Hest 
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The kids with the golden hearts 


Deccan Herald Bangalore, March 7, 1994 


za ara a fafa @ fe afe erp ary 
HAY area ET SEGA ASA AY A Vat eT 
FAT BMT? AHA ferat HTL AH F BIA 
feat wat er gyfer ae favara et XeT | 
seat wea & fe Ser At wera ret 
Ste aielt Bt wear Fr fSrarae yfera UTE | 
That wat Ricet HHA H BIA ATAH WT FT 
Hat & fH yferar cerrarat gar arferay Hr 
HES FA A ‘SoA AIT F far aA z | 
say oferr ar fasta’ (feareet) FT aT 
aI 

at ter vet fe at aea gfra aT 
afar 8 wrest WI Mat wa fica 
ufsas Eat Sl Brat atiaar sie HT HEAT 
& fF aa arent F avage yfera 1 a 
ware favarea Sot Aet & satay art AT eA 
ATA PAHTAT AHL ZfeRaT FH ITA VT Ve eS | 
wear atferer frase Ata FT HY WAT 
at ara @ fe afe gyfer wa fearac 
Gaeat Fr gt edt S at wa fears F Fg 
gus Fel 8) aera A SAtue. 
Fira, Reet atx Far set sea oferar aA 
al Ofer af fer atest Weorala aaTaT | 
Fast aS BA Bra A Ofer F aHrat 
al UME BU BT Het fH ofa saat Ft 
set ae araferat Ft wz FI 

glare BS at A ara Ft wa kK 
wictar art aa gu afakaa gfe 
gat Ha. Becit A Her fe yferr Fr 
aat Ba A wit wifaar & saa aaa aft 
wartadt & | sett etree far fe aga a 
art ta ett & at gfra at after A 
wifiet Aet @, We ofa FT HET Vat | 
a are afte ete & frre ara art Bret 
ca 

wate 4 Sta are ars wa 
warrarent & Fewre atu. wena, aria 
& oferea afters cae Ua aa et F 
aaa ua Pare feet att ura strat 
fier Ht sofeaa aT 


Translation: The school children of North 
Delhi believe that the police is rude, misus- 
es its powers and fails to help people when 
needed. The children of various schools 
expressed their opinion in a debate compe- 
tition held at the Geeta Ratan Jindal Public 
School, Rohini. 
Navbharat Times, New Delhi 
February 19, 1994 


Asma Naseer 


BANGALORE: What do a group of young 
children, a sensitive couple and a popular 
school have to do with a clinic. Nothing 
much except keep it running. 

When the youth of the country are 
busy expressing their affinity to some polit- 
ical, communal or anti-social organisation, 
there are a group of children who have 
joined hands to provide free medical treat- 
ment for less fortunate people like those 
living in the slums near Jayanagar 4th T 
Block. Sounds far-fetched but it is true. 

They call themselves Buoyancee — 
total children’s group, working with the 
motive to prove “children are number one”. 
Spearheaded by Mr Ajit Kaikini, the chief 
pharmacist at the Manipal Hospital in the 
city and his wife Sadhana, who believe 
children are too precious to be allowed to 
grow up without a direction or purpose in 
life, these youngsters have made several 
grown-ups sit up and take notice. 

It all began with Sadhana’s idea of 
collecting children from the locality each 
evening and teaching them various skills, 
games and art. The idea gradually spread 
to giving education to school dropouts 
and before one realised what was happen- 
ing the local Carmel Convent had totally 
involved itself into the programme allowing 
complete participation of interested stud- 
ents. 

The Kaikini couple who started the 
whole programme to keep children out of 
trouble while letting them grow into decent 
human beings, found themselves teaching 
children organising skills and learning 
techinques which culminated in the form of 
a free clinic. Margasuchi — The Guide. 

The children who began working whole- 
heartedly towards the project collected a 
total of Rs. 50,000 to buy the equipment 
needed by the clinic. The local corporator 
who was impressed by the effort got the 
state government to provide a small room, 
in Urs colony which at present houses the 
Clinic. 

The unique feature of this clinic which 
was inaugurated in September last year is 
that while the primary medical care is pro- 
vided by the clinic, serious problems are 
referred to the Manipal Hospital, where the 
patients, referred through the clinic are not 
charged for consultations, certain lab and 
radiology tests. 

How do adults react to a generation 
thriving on Ninja turtles and G | Joe doing 


social work? Wonderfully, if Ajit is to be 
believed. When the parents realise that the 
Buoyancee children are more sensitive, 
socially aware and seem to have found a 
purpose in life they encourage more and 
more children to join the group. 

Now, who says children cannot be 
taken seriously. 

Buoyancee functions from 1969, South 
End ‘D’ Cross Ragi Gudda Temple, 9th 
Block, Jayanagar. Telephone No: 6634368. 


15 children get 
UNFPA awards 


The Statesman, New Delhi, 
March 26, 1994 


Fifteen children in five categories have 
been selected for the national awards insti- 
tuted by the United Nations Population 
Fund and National Council of Education 
Research and Training as part of their 
international poster contest on the 
theme ‘Population—Key to 21st Century’, 
reports UNI. 

Works of the top-ranked winners in 
each category have been sent to UNFPA 
headquarters in New York for global judg- 
ing, the results of which will be declared on 
July 11. 

The international winner in each cate- 
gory will be invited to attend a poster exhi- 
bition planned for the upcoming interna- 
tional conference on population and devel- 
opment at Cairo in September. 

The winners of the Indian contest were 
announced in New Delhi on Friday by the 
UNFPA Country Director for India, Mr Tevia 
Abrams and the NCERT Director, Mr A.K. 
Sharma. 

In the first category of six to eight year 
O.C. Channe, Nagpur, Rajat Deep Singh, 
Jammu, and Abhinav Toshniwal, Ajmer 
have been selected. 

In the third category of 13 to 15 years, 
the winners are Ved Pal Singh, Titram, 
Haryana, Sandeep Kute, Ahmednagar. 

In the category of 16 to 18 years, 
Bikramjit Singh, Patiala, Dhiraj Kumar, 
Purnia and Santosh Singh Thakur are the 
winners. In the category of 18 years and 
above, Owais Matin, Delhi, Bina 
Padmashali, Bombay, and Sangeetha, 
Hyderabad, are the winners. 
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Breaking the poverty cycle 


The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, January 9, 1994 


Juliet Bourne 


It is already dark when a group of 
boys arrive for their nightly literacy 

class in Korangi, aneighbourhood of 
Karachi. After a weary day of up to 11 hours 
of toil at carpet looms, these boys eagerly 
show up for the three-hour class four 
evenings a week. 

Initial plans called for 12 boys, but 
most evenings the room is now crammed 
with 20. Although four of the students are in 
their 20s, they seem happy to sit at desks 
meant for children. They read aloud from 
books of Urdu text copying words into 
cheap note books. A male teacher was 
around the room listening, answering ques- 
tions, coaxing. 

These students spend their days at tall 
looms turning out rugs that bring Pakistan 
more than US $200 million a year in export 
earnings. They pocket about 30 rupees or 
US $1.20 for their day’s labour. Some 
younger ones don’t even know what their 
earnings are; often an older relative col- 
lects their wages and gives them to their 
parents. They work in poorly ventilated 
rooms filled with cigarette smoke. Yet 
Pakistan has ratified the Convention on the 
Rights of the Child, which prohibits work 
that is dangerous or exploitive or interferes 
with the child’s education. 

Most of the boys learned to read and 
write in this makeshift school. It was started 
by a group called Dast-e-Shafquat (whose 
name means “Hand of Kindness”), founded 
by Dr Fatima Shaikh and a group of doc- 
tors, lawyers and parents, with encourage- 
ment from UNICEF. The first classes were 
held outdoors in April 1992. Then Dr Shaikh 
found someone to donate a room that now 
serves as a classroom. The well-kept 
schoolroom now contains desks, a black 
board, a fan and a clock — bought with 
UNICEF money and a little from here and 
there. 

The young weaves who expressed 
interest in studying had to make one com- 
mitment: regular attendance for one year. 
Dast-e-Shafquat developed a curriculum 
that would fit the student specific needs. It 
took into account their short attention span 
and it is allocated time for recreation. A 
teacher was selected, who understood the 
boys’ special needs. In contrast to the hard 
cold environment of most government 
schools, this school had to be a nurturing 
one that would encourage these late start- 


ers. 

Dr Shaikh personally monitors the 
UNICEF-assisted project. Tonight she has 
an announcement: Quilts have been do- 
nated for the boys to take home. After the 
happy distraction of collecting their quilts, 
the boys settle back to reading, seemingly 
undisturbed by the smell from the chilli 
factory nearby. 

Nine-year old Jamal frowns into his 
book, his thick eyelashes drooping over his 
dust smudged cheek. He wears a grimy 
cotton shalwar kameez, fittingtrousers worn 
by men, women andchildren. Mickey Mouse 
and Goofy romp across the cover of his 
notebook. He knows they are cartoons but 
not who they are. Jamal says he reads only 
in the class. His family has no books 
although they do have a television. 

“There’s almost no reading material 
for children in this country,” says Dr Shaikh, 
who has two young daughters. 

Jamal’s father died a year ago. Jamal 
and three of this five brothers attend the 
class, but his three sisters, who work on 
looms at home with their mother do not. 
The girls have to do house work, and more 
importantly, they can neither leave the 
house at night nor study with a male teach- 
er. Dr Shaikh had hoped girls would attend 
the classes also and is disappointed that 
they don't. (Girls do attend home schools, 
informal schools taught by female teachers 
that operate with UNICEF assistance.) 

“How could we turn them away?” says 
Dr Shaikh. “If we could just give each of 
them a chance for something a fraction 
better.” 
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A model of participatory education in Dehra Dun 


Why would a group of teachers, well wish- 
ers and an assortment of schools in Ger- 
many take an abiding interest in the promo- 
tion of a project in a remote corner of north 
India? Perhaps the nature of the project on 
hand and the objectives in view can point 
to some interesting answers. 

The genesis of the education project 
can be traced to the founding in September 
1976 of the Indian School Society in Bonn. 
The impulse for this event stemmed from 
the overriding conviction of its founders to 
initiate some educational measures to serve 
as agents of continual change with under- 
lying values dedicated to the creation of 
self-reliant individuals, literate and equipped 
with vocational abilities, who could dis- 
charge their duties and function in their role 
as useful members of society. 

A pointed focus to the vision of the 
Indian School Society (ISS) took shape 
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The Pioneer, New Delhi, February 10, 1994 


MN Hebbar 


with the formation of its partner organisation 
in Dehra Dun, and the first concrete con- 
tours appeared in 1976. 

This private, co-operative development 
organisation is now engaged in the “free 
and democratic education of children espe- 
cially those from the villagers and to pro- 
mote general education and vocational train- 
ing facilities on a sound basis.” 

Among the tasks undertaken by this 
school are the financial and pedagogic 
support of institutions under its aegis and 
cooperation with partner societies in the 
production of educational material for Indi- 
an schools. 

Augmenting this activity would be the 
promotion of student andteacher exchang- 
es between India and Germany so as to 
facilitate the maleability of rigid structures 
and make them more amenable to change 
through interaction and exchange of expe- 
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riences. 

What makes this school in Dehra Dun 
so different from the usual run of schools in 
India? Primarily, the inspiration for the op- 
eration of the Indian school system in Dehra 
Dun originated in which every member of 
the school has a voice in the running of the 
school. 

There is more than perfunctory atten- 
tion being given to the desires and needs of 
children. Their cooperation is enlisted in the 
drawing up of teaching material as well as 
in the entire functioning of the school sys- 
tem. Extracurricular activities include run- 
ning the schoolcanteen, stationary depart- 
ment, growing vegetables, tending plants, 
harvesting, selling and learning to keep 
accounts of the intricacies involved. 

This school in Dehra Dun has come a 
long way since the day its founder Shiva 
Kumar Sharma laid the foundation stone in 


1976. Today the school boasts of an effi- 
ciently functioning system with eleven ed- 
ucational standards anda National Council 
of Educational Research and Training- 
prescribedsyllabus. Qualifiedteachers, re- 
cruited under the norms of the Central 
Board of Secondary Education see to it that 
the school lives up to its “democratic and 
republican ideals” of justice, equality and 
brotherhood. 

Social justice is sought to be imbued 
with the institution of merit as well as schol- 
arships for poor students, further accentu- 
ated by the provision of free books, reading 
material and clothes to needy students. 

The first batch of students have al- 
ready appeared for the Board examination 
with 100 percent success. “What is seen in 
action in Jogiwala (the site of the school in 
Dehra Dun) is more applied education, not 
cramming figures and facts and stuffing 
children brains with textbook information 
but helpingthem to thirst for knowledge and 
think about them,” says Dr. Sharma. 

The members of ISS in Bonn comprise 
mostly teachers of different German schools 
whose interest in the Indian educational 
effort receives further fillip by periodical 
visits to the Indian sub-continent both to 
help out at the school and, in turn also 
educate themselves about the cultural mi- 
lieu in which the school finds itself. The 
German schools also make their own con- 
tribution through fundraising drives, books 
and material. 

Teachers also participate in discuss- 
ing on intercultural subjects in the educa- 
tional field. “What is particularly noteworthy 
about this project is that it is now built on 
sand like many such development projects 
that commence work and then give up half 
way for whatever reasons,” Says Heidrum 
Wirth, a recent past president of ISS in 
Bonn. 

The members of this educational As- 
sociation in Bonn provide the bulk of the 
financial resources with which the society 
sustains itself in India, with the school itself 
raising about a third of the toal cost. 

The membership of the Bonn society 
has reached some 400 in the meanwhile, 
thus fuelling newer ideas and plans for the 
school’s benefit. Dance, music, sports, yoga 
and handicrafts are some of the activities 
occupying the attention of the society, for 
aschoolthat, among other things, prohibits 
reading and writing in the kindergarten 
class. 

Education being a qualitative and en- 
nobling concept, its task can never be said 
tobe finished. The training of teachers thus 
becomes of vital importance too. 


(German News) 


Using theatre form to teach children 


The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, March 31, 1994 


NEW DELHI: Twenty years ago, a profes- 
sor in Tokyo, Ryojun Kouda, devised an 
unique drama form and experimented it on 
elementary school children. He christened 
it the Panel Theatre, which is a new 
technique of using a flannel board and 
picture dolls conveying stories on various 
subjects. - 

Prof. Kouda went a step ahead. He 
compounded the theatre form with Japa- 
nese folklore which carried simple yet prag- 
matic social theme. His target group were 
school children, mothers, community el- 
ders and youth. The result was fantastic as 
it was easy to perform and easy to digress. 

For the first time, carrying the ethos of 
Prof Kouda’s theatreform, three Japanese 
teachers are here not only to perform but 
alsototeach alarge number of government 
and private school teachers. Impresario 
India, a professional organisation involved 
in large-scale activities including Indian arts 
and craft is hosting this theatre workshop 
where a number of teachers are being 
trained not only the concept form but also 
the nitty gritty of the graphics. 

Itsuko Fujimoto, an ex-teacher and 
secretary general of International Acade- 
my of Performing Arts Tokyo (under 
UNESCO) said this drama form is the 
anything, anywhere and anytime format of 
theatre”. This type of drama does not need 
any stage and everybody can join in the 
fun. 

Ms Fujimoto stressed that among chil- 
dren the essence of graphics and music 
which accompanies “deeply etches the 
mind”. The movement of the forms and the 
colour are also important components of 
impressions. Nurturing the themes of value 
system, the demarcation of the social evils 
and even nature and environment are sub- 
jects which can be easily fit into the arena 
and explained in simple terms. 

The Japanese concept revolves round 
unity of the society depicting a mosaic of 
ethnicity and cultural concept. It also envis- 
ages the theme of peace of family and 
solutions of social problems including AIDS 
and teenage sex, Ms Fujimoto explained. 

Impresario India is conducting athree- 
day workshop on panel theatre, mainly for 
teachers of Delhi. Explaining the purpose 
of the workshop, the organisation chief 
Bijan Mukerjee said “the Japanese teach- 
ers are helping teachers associated with 
various schools, institutions for handicapped 
and private creche and children clubs to 


perform the art form in their respective 
institutions. The low cost yet highly effec- 
tive mode of theatre if picked up by govern- 
ment educational institutions, mainly the 
primary level school will prove to be bene- 
ficial in a psychology build-up of students.” 

Aspecialist in children’s education. Ms 
Masayo Tanaka, with a 12 years experi- 
ence in Panel Theatre said this type of 
drama proves ideal for interpreting mes- 
sages to elderly couples and handicapped 
children. In fact some of the forms of the 
drama proves to be excellent treatment 
procedures of handicapped children. 

A student of the famous Otsuma Uni- 
versity Ms Tanaka said, “We are here to 
teach the Indian schoolteachers the simple 
ways to make the theatre form more effec- 
tive, colourful and topical. In the process we 
teach methods of simple paper cutting doll 
making and a little of pantomime art.” 

A specialist of health and nutrition, Ms 
Chihiro Umetsu, who teaches in an ele- 
mentary school in Tokyo said India has an 
added advantage of having rich folk base. 
“In terms of dolls, this country has a wide 
range of conception which can be effective- 


ly used in panel theatre depiction.” 
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Article 31 


Every child has a right to rest, leisure and play. 


k or; aa aan ware frrenfae mfa F1 aa, 
SPORTS Indian boys win aside 
18 golds far uirar ar afta a aaa F Saat 
. re e faa qa wt waren weadat SA. 
‘The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, . tt % na at uf Fae 
Indian b in 18 gold Riera At aeetAT 
Ageia — “ 84 pore. 1 le ata = Wat HALAL aw AIT feare 14m 


BOMBAY: The Indian junior team, which aa 3 mudite fren aa aa a 


cor Sree rorpoten atcha atenae Te 

: home with 18 gold medals here yesterday. tect aeat H faa aa a HH 40 fae 

TRA of According to delayed reports here, afafaftrat & afta erat afaardt we Bt ST 
talented Karnataka lad, B Abhijit spear- ? 

Heavy exercises no kids’ stuff Headedifie Indian challengers winnmia tae uml tt Rear wet war fh ait 

The Pioneer 85 — goldmedals andasilver inthe juniorboys faat@t wat wrat & fou afte thera ce 


under-16 age group. In all, seven coun-  gyar arfea) faval & Perea wary aur 
tries including Turkey and Iran took part in Sarma & aa ver eae FAR 


the meet. 


Others, who did India proud were Wrdiftn frere BS wo & whrhea fea ar 
Maharashtra’s upcoming youngsters, waa =) alata a at Gea A d= aa 
Anirudh Dutt, Sahil Bhatia and Sumit Punj. 

we Ht esha F Gat Fre sary FT AT 


Anirudh, who was the youngest swimmer 
ever to have taken part in the National  fatarfar aT | 


Games recently at Pune won five gold aff 2 yeaa Brew qe A et 
Piesaeee 2 sive. He WAS S-SraT A wats We WK 


; da ea, seq wrafte war Wt Wat a, 
GAT BT USA HT SCAT areahre exc ae ca wad ae HT RL 


eee 15 wae fae or St fener st F 1 
aart at facet Aare 


Translation: Human Resource Development 

Minister Arjun Singh is the Chairman of the 

aay zee, az feectt Panel on Higher Education, which accept- 

ed the recommendations made by K.P. 

art 4, 1994 Singh Deo Committee. CBSE has also 

. shown its support to this report which rec- 

ae feecit (arat) | data areas fererr 49 ommends the inclusion of sports as essen- 


tial part of the curriculum. A minimum of 40 
ars (ets. ) art Ft Ue FA. minutes need to be devoted for this and an 


faeea afata at feat ar aquired fet — yearly physical fitness test for students and 
WA } asa Ht waar wy Tea A wmifta teachers is also recommended. 


aa ft daca fax att =) saat Navbharat Times, New Delhi, 
WR UF at F nega Bt or wt a March 4, 1994 
area wares faara HAY Hepat fae st ms 


AAA ater Set Varta Yaa J ara 
at Su. faeea afate at ftaré ar aaa 
fear | tara } aeeal F ual F ferenactr 
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Heavy exercises no kids’ stuff 


The Pioneer, New Delhi, March 5, 1994 


Nicole Swengley 


It’s never been more fashionable to 
io be fit. Get in shape oryou willpay the 
price is the received wisdom. But the 


message is now being targeted at an ever 
younger and more impressionable audi- 
ence. 

Getting enough exercies is obviously 
important. According to the British Heart 
Foundation, heart disease and obesity 
among children are increasing. Well- 
supervised physical exercise (PE) lessons 
are a vital part of the school curriculm. In 
addition, parents should encourage their 
children to lead active lives rather than sit 
around like couch potatoes. 

But there are increasing doubts about 
the wisdom of children subjecting them- 
selves tofitness regimen inthe adult mould, 
sports physiologist professor Craig Sharp 
of Limerick University, who addressed a 
sports and health conference in Manches- 
ter last week, says: “People tend to think of 
children as mini-adults, but they are not. 
Their physiology is different from adults 
and this has implications for the way they 
exercise.” 

Although their energy often seems 
boundless, children use a lot more than 
adults engaged in the same activity and 
therefore tire more quickly. “Children are 
very wasteful of energy,” Sharp says. To 
get that energy they also have to breathe 
more quickly. Anine year old hasto breathe 
in 40 litres of air to get a litre of oxygen, 
against the 30 litres an adult needs. 

They are also more prone to dehydra- 
tion. “The problem is not that they dehy- 
drate, as we all do,” Sharp says. “But that 
they are rarely aware of it and tend to drink 
only about two thirds of the fluid they need 
to replace what has been lost. A child who 
continues to exercise while dehydrated may 
become light-headed and weak.” 

Adults are often unaware of this dan- 
ger because children seem to lose little 
body water, a nine year old sweats less 
than half as much as an adult doing the 
same activity. 

Children are also more prone to over- 
heating than adults and to hypothermia 
when swimming outdoors. The signs are a 
feverish excitability and, paradoxically, a 
reluctance to get out of the water. None of 
these conditions are life-threatening, but 
they can cause distress. 

“Parents need to be aware of these 


possibilities because children rarely are,” 
Sharp says. “When adults push themselves 
too hard they produce a lot of lactic acid 
which results in pain which warns them to 
stop. Children produce little and don’t get 
the warning signals.” 

Children are also less aware of their 
physical limitations. “If you put them through 
a rigorous running test on a treadmill and 
ask how they feel towards the end, adults 
will say they’re reaching their limit. But a 
child will say: ‘I’m all right but my legs aren't 
working very well. I'll get my breath back 
then have another go.” 

He suggests that when children do 
vigorous structured exercise, parents or 
supervisors should check on them every 20 
minutes to see if the are in danger of 
overheating, dehydrating or hypervent- 
ilating. 

Serious injury is likely only when chil- 
dren are training for competitive sports. But 
according to John Aldrich, orthopaedic 
adviser to the British Amateur Gymnastics 
Association, children are becoming involved 
in serious sports at an ever younger age. 

This can lead to stress or “overuse” 
injuries. Children growth spurt, when their 
bone and muscle structure changes rapid- 
ly. This occurs in girls around the age of 10 
to 12 and in boys about two years later. 

“At this time they are still developing 
and if an injury affects the growth of the 
skeleton, long-term problems can result,” 
Mr Aldrich says. Joints can wear more 
quickly, eventually leading to the early on- 
set of arthritis. 

It is usually obvious when a growth 
spurt is taking place many children com- 
plain of “growing pains”, a deep aching 
feeling in the thighs, behind the knees or in 
the calves. There is a danger of tendon- 
bone junction injury, usually in the knee and 
shin bone, where the tendon is large and 
the bone grows fast. 

Osgood-Schaltter disease, a knee dis- 
order, is particularly common in young ath- 
fetes because the shin bone, which has two 
parts, does not fuse properly until the mid- 
teens. 

Adolescents are also at higher risk of 
accidents because their centre of gravity is 
shifting. This affects their balance and co- 
ordination. Most patients treated at the 
injuries unit of the Crystal Palace National 
Sports Centre are aged between 14 and 


15. 

This concerns many health experts 
because it is a period of rapid sexual mat- 
uration. “Anything that affects fertility levels 
should be taken seriously,” says family 
health expert Dr Miriam Stoppard. “Adoles- 
cent girls who train too hard may find their 
periods stop and because this decreased 
the oestrogen level and the amount of 
calcium inthe bones it predisposes them to 
osteoporosis and stress fracture.” 

Although there is less danger to male 
fertility, she advises that boys should not 
Start training individual muscle masses until 
theyhave stopped growing. Weight training 
too early can leadto distorted growth of the 
bones. 

Children should never be encouraged 
in such activity, since their bodies are built 
for aerobic exercise, which can be carried 
out for periods without breathlessness. 

In strength-building exercises such as 
weightlifting, energy is derived from the 
production of glycogen in the muscle, but 
children poduce very little of this. 

Physiotherapists recommend cycling 
as a form of exercise parents and children 
can do together, because the bicycle com- 
pensates for many of the biomechanical 
differences between adults and children. 
Pushing pedals will keep children fitter than 
pumping iron. 

(The Daily Telegraph) 
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Article 17 


Every child has a right to access to information from the mass 


media 


Press play the 
cops tune 


Newstime, Hyderabad, 
January 1, 1994 


That a controversy may be based on false 
construction of facts was exposed recently 
in Doordarshan's “Newswatch” programme 
which went behind the headlines in the 
story of Kaneez Begum. The press had 
without a second thought prominently car- 
ried the police handout. Police had nabbed 
two Saudi nationals in the Nizamuddin 
marketplace who were walking with a 16- 
year old girl. On seeing the police the girl 
began to cry. Editorial writers the next day 
had congratulated the local constabulory 
for rescuing young Kaneez Begum who 
had been sold in marriage to a mentally 
unstable Saudi. 

But Madhu Kishwar, editor of Manushi 
found that there was no “prize catch” by the 
police in the marketplace. According to the 
chowkidar of the guest house where they 
were staying, the police raided the house 
on December 8 and took them to the police 
station, kept them there till midnight and 
then brought themback. For radiance week- 
ly commenting on the “role of national press 
on matters a la Muslim’, it was evidence 
enough to undermine the whole story about 
the “forced marriage” of Kaneez Begum 
especially as she told the metropolitan 
magistrate that she would like to go with her 
husband. 


Is there a risk of a reverse bias here? 
What is certain is the willingness of the 
press to accept the police version. 


Gold-brush girl 


Deccan Herald, Bangalore, 
January 10, 1994 


Stanley Carvalho 


When five-year-old S. Kavya won the first 
prize in the painting competition organised 
by UNICEF in Bangalore last year, she 
happily collected her prize of Rs. 150 anda 
certificate and forgot about it. 

Recently the young painter received a 
letter from UNICEF stating that her painting 
along with a few other paintings fetched 
UNICEF a whopping Rs. 33 lakhs at a 
public auction in New York. Kavya’s 
colourful and imaginative prize-winning 
painting depicted a tiger and an ox drinking 
water at the same pond. 

Even as a baby, Kavya had a strange 
fascination for colours. She began drawing 
and painting when she was just three years 
old. She has won first prizes in three draw- 
ing and painting competitions. Her paint- 
ings have also been sent to the Asian 
Children’s Art Contest organised by Inter- 
national House, Osaka, Japan. 

A first standard student of Carmel 
School, Padmanabhanagar, Bangalore, 
Kavyais an all-rounder who excels in extra- 
curricular activities as well as her studies. 


Salaam Baalak Trust’s purposeful theatre 


Indian Express, New Delhi, January 1, 1994 


Gumnam Raste, being staged at the Shri 
Ram Centre (till January 19), is not just 
another play but an unique experience 
which athin but a responsive audience — for 
the first of the three shows -— is not likely 
to forget in a hurry, and therein lies its 
SUCCeSS. 


The play is directed by Sukeshwar 
Arora and presented by the Salaam Baalak 
Trust which was founded by Mira Nair (of 
Salaam Bombay fame) in 1989 for the 
benefit of the street children. Gumnam 
Raste features episods from real life expe- 
riences of the deprived kids. It emerged in 
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the present format through a workshop 
conducted by the Theatre Action Group's 
Theatre in Education Company. 

The first half is set in a rehabilitation 
centre where a teacher tries to lure the kids 
to adopting education as ticket to alterna- 
tive life, away from the tough world of the 
railway platform from where they were 
picked up. 

It attempted at giving an insight into the 
plight of the street children andthe need for 
such rehabilitation programmes at a larger 
scale. 

It was the second part which called 
upon the audience to actively participate in 
the play by actually enacting on the stage, 
their suggestions to deal with the situation 
in a particular scene. 

Done by the kids themselves inthe first 
half, it concerned Ranjit, a boy who has just 
entered his teens, and Mr. Pandey his 
teacher. The boy expresses his desire to go 
to the platform to earn money for seeing 
movies, and the teacher counsels against 
it. 
With many among the audience re- 
sponding enthusiastically, it became a vir- 
tual talk-show with various points of view 
emerging from right, left and centre. 


Students rally 
against obscene 
posters 


The Pioneer, New Delhi, 
January 26, 1994 


NEW DELHI: They covered the nudes with 
black paint. 

For students of the Presentation Con- 
vent in North Delhi, it was a drive against 
obscene posters stuck on the walls of their 
school premises. It was in fact a “fight 
against the falling morality of the city which 
must be won”. 

Engineered entirely by the Convent's 
students, the effort witnessed 300 of them 


on Tuesday marching out of the Conventto 
take on the job of blackening all the vulgar 
posters put up inthe precincts of the school. 

“We cannot just let obscenities like this 
pass. So we decided to do something to 
demonstrate our opposition against the 
whole thing,” said Ruchika Rohilla, a stu- 
dent of the school. She along with her 


. friends, Saksi Rathi and Monika Gusain, 


were in fact instrumental in organising the 


protest march, she informed. 

The semi-nude posters had become a 
daily embarrassment. 

“The bus driver, the conductor and 
even the younger students stare at the 
Steamy sex scenes portrayed,” said aclass 
XI student. 

The teachers of the Convent also 
marched along fully approving the 
students’ plans to protest. 
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wa rt at ar fear 
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az feet | at 1993 & wax sacra 
aa fat wear ae waa vita 4 
waar Ufa & fe wea sr et cea 
Helrar $ war frat ay at fran) 14 adie 
UT BT ae Great Sarat Vier waar dA 
& fem fear war &) se-wens F. ae 
AR FT ATA Bet WraaH ETA FH ET 
Us Tate H fara Ft FRA aie | 
WATS Ca BT Wa Fret fects F 
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& fer fear war | ea ae Het UH Sat Sa 
Feat fer ae) HaT-HeT IG TT sx 
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Translation: In the 1993 Shankar's Inter- 
national Children’s Painting Competition, 
14-year old Ang Chin Yo of Malaysia was 
awarded a gold medal for the best paint- 
ing. As many as 1,60,000 entries were 
received for the competition from nearly 
100 countries. The prize distribution cere- 
mony took place at Maviankar Hall, New 
Delhi and was entirely managed by the 
children themselves. Vice President Shri 
kK. R. Narayanan gave away the prizes. 
Jansatta, New Delhi, 
March 5, 1994 
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Article 13 


Every child has a right to seek, receive and impart information 


in writing or in print. 


Reaching out to rural children 


The Pioneer, New Delhi, January 16, 1994 


Mini Kapoor 


While there has been a welcome upsurge 
in the publication of children’s books by 
Indian writers, the concept of designing and 
packaging them for a specific readership is 
stillin its infancy. There is avirtual absence 
of any studies to determine what a child is 
looking for in a book, visually as well as in 
terms of story content, and what his level of 
comprehension is. 

Asked about their target audience, 
publishers and writers tend to give hazy 
answers even about the age group, leave 
alone their socio-economic background. 
Add to this the current lack of insight con- 
cerning childhood psychology, and you 
explain the motley collection of publications 
that by and large fail to make any impact. 

And the consequent loser is Indian 
society as a whole. As Indi Rana, children’s 
writer, editor and educationist, points out, 
the importance of children’s literature as a 
necessary factor in the creation of bal- 
anced adults has been thoroughly explored 
and established. According to her, chil- 
dren’s literature is a powerful tool in the 
crucial childhood and adolescent phases of 
individuation-seeing oneself as aclear, sep- 
arate entity. 

Says Rana: “Children have a clearer 
perception, more honesty, than do adults. 
Their nervous systems are more tender, 
they are more impressionable. Their feel- 
ings, yet undamaged by justifying minds, 
are more complete. But they have not the 
words to express themselves. Agood story 
gives words to the child’s experience. Sto- 
ries can release hidden dysfunctions, they 
can mould behaviour, they explain reality, 
they provide role models, they chart possi- 
bilities and horizons.” 

Besides this sense of self that chil- 


dren’s literature helps foster, it is also an - 


invaluable instrument of social change. As 
India struggles to deal with a host of prob- 


lems ranging from communalism and or- 
thodoxy to ignorance about hygiene, it is 
felt that children’s books could help in 
spreading awareness. But Rana points out 
that this medium will remain unexploited 
unless children are given books that speak 
to them and are visually and factually 
comprehendable. 

While field tests are a rarity in the 
urban as well as rural contexts, marketing 
a product for urban children is less prob- 
lematic. Given the high exposure children 
in cities have to television and Western 
publications, writers and publishers can get 
a fuzzy picture of what these children would 
like. However, when it comes to rural 
areas, there is little awareness of the target 
audience's requirements and consequent- 
ly literature aimed at the urban child is often 
palmed off, often with disastrous results. 
Most field tests that are conducted are 
usually limited to getting feedback from 
school teachers. 

A field survey conducted by Ranaillus- 
trates howthe comic book format, a typical- 
ly upmarket medium, can be adapted to 
disseminate a social message. It started 
with a request from the World Health 
Organisation to produce “a book for rural 
children” on immunisation. The idea was 
that older siblings could be motivated to 
encourage their parents to get their baby 
brothers and sisters immunised. 

Since comic books were tremendous- 
ly popular with urban children, it was rea- 
soned that exposure to this visual medium 
must have filtered down to rural areas and 
it could be used to spread health care 
messages. The success of similar projects 
in Japan and some South-East Asian coun- 
tries was also taken as an encouraging 
Sign. So it was decided that a field test 
would be carried out to test this hypothesis. 

A pre-production test was carried out 
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in Madhya Pradesh in two towns and their 
Surrounding villages — Satna (which then 
had a population of 150,000 and had a few 
industries) and Nagod (population 15,000 
and one main cottage industry). A total of 
329 children in the 8-15 age group took part 
in the survey. 

The test was to ascertain: (1) Chil- 
dren’s pre-existing awareness of immuni- 
sation; (2) their attitudes towards getting 
baby brothers and sisters immunised; (3) 
the kind of stories these children enjoyed so 
that similar storylines could be woven around 
the desired message; and (4) their expo- 
Sure and comprehension of the visual lan- 
guage of comic books. 


Surprisingly ruralchildren turned out to 
be more aware than their urban counter- 
parts about immunisation. However, a ma- 
jority of them were unaware that they them- 
selves could be responsible for getting 
siblings immunised. As for favourite sto- 
ries, mythological tales headed the list with 
the typical Hindi movies “dhishoom 
dhishoom’” variety registering a close sec- 
ond. Most rural children had not been 
exposed to family stories or stories involv- 
ing initiative and adventure. 

This provided an interesting insight. 
Says Rana: “Quite clearly, rural children 
were not being taught to question the family 
or to be self reliant. Our culture was not 
giving them role models which would en- 
able them to think for themselves. For, it is 
from stories showing them taking the initia- 
tive, banding ‘bad’ adults, that children from 
eight to 14 years begin to individuate.” 
Obviously, to spread the desired message, 
it was essential that the stories depict chil- 
dren grabbing the initiative and thinking for 
themselves. 

As for visual comprehension, it was 
found that rural and semi urban children’s 
exposure tocomic books was virtually nil (in 
urban areas it was as high as 95 per cent). 
Specifically, box separations were not un- 
derstood and needed explanation; bubbles 
were not associated with speech without 
accompanying explanation and insets were 
not understood at all; when characters 
were depicted in changed positions, they 
were often not recognised; and interesting- 
ly, when offered a choice between comic 
and straight text, the latter was preferred. 

Despite the obvious challenges, it was 
decided that the comic book format should 
be stuck with and appropriately adapted. It 
was obvious from the pre-production test 
that picture books with simple visuals and 
parallel text would be ideal. Given the virtu- 
al nonexposure of rural children to comics, 
the number of bubbles hadto be limited and 
pictures in themselves were not expected 


to make a point, as is often the case in 
sophisticated comic books. 

As far as possible, the characters were 
shown in the same position so that they 
could be easily identified. The shape of the 
book was kept down market, that is vertical, 
as it was found that rural children feel less 
comfortable with a horizontal format. Es- 
sentially, the images were kept downmarket: 
Realistic, familiar, known, those that re- 
quire no stretching of the imagination and 
local. 

A small and less glossy format was 
chosen to make them less alien. In fact, 
Rana was keen to limit colour to the cover 
and have black and white pages inside as 
“impoverished parents would welllock away 
anything that looked too valuable.” 

The content was as important and 
interesting tales to convey message had to 
be spun. Rana conceived four stories 
based on the children’s perferences and 
assumed some knowledge of the subject 
matter “showing children taking the initia- 
tive despite their conditioning and empow- 
ering girls”. 

The stories were : (1) The Curse of 
Narbhakshi Rakshasa (aimed at central 
India). It was a mythical story about a 
wandering boy minstrel and his father get- 
ting a TB-ridden demon (wholives in afilthy 
jungle hideout and terrorises neighbouring 
villagers) to go to the PHC. 

(2) The Flood (aimed at eastern India). 
It was about a young boy who has a magic 
talking parrot and who gets his baby broth- 
er immunised for malaria after a flood. 

(3) The Unhappy King (aimed at north 
Indians and Muslims). A historical mystery, 
it told of a court doctor of a kingdom lost in 


time in the mountains who wanders into 
present days looking for acure toa myste- 
rious illness (diphtheria, whooping cough, 
tetanus) that have killed the emperor’s 
babies. 

(4) Missing Gold (aimed at south I|n- 
dia). A cops and robbers tale, it revolved 
around a polio-afflicted girl who catches 
thieves trying to steel vaccines. 

The resulting product was then exten- 
sively field tested by the Voluntary Health 
Association of India (VHAI) to ascertain the 
target readership’s comprehension of the 
tales, their retention of the concepts con- 
veyed and their understanding of the illus- 
trations. To find out how the visuals could 
be improved, children were shown the illus- 
trations without accompanying text. 

While most of the visuals were by and 
large understood, flashbacks posedtobea 
problem and were therefore eliminated. 
These stories were then compiled in a 32- 
page booklet entitled Stories of Adventure 
from which translations could be made. 

However, the story of the Stories of 
Adventure doesn’t end on that happy note. 
Pointing out that this is possibly the only 
fully field tested item of children’s literature, 
Rana sighs, “Its fate is evocative, no one 
has actually known what to do with it.” 
While UNICEF ordered 80,000 copies, they 
were lost on the way to Patna. And therein 
hangs the tale. 

Until rural children are accepted as 
entities in their own right, Rana emphasises 
that the present state of affairs will contin- 
ue: “Material ostensibly for rural children is 
produced using stories, visual language 
and vocabulary levels and full colour pro- 
duction meant for urban children.” 


End of innocence 


The Telegraph, Calcutta, January 21, 1994 


Arundhati Ray 


The feelings of alienation and helplessness 
experienced by a sensitive child in the face 
of an adult world demanding conformity 
has been poignantly portrayed by many 
writers. As with any documentation of 
marginalised existence these accounts are, 
inevitably, a record of the fight for survival 
— the attempt to preserve one’s identity 
against the obliterating forces of the dom- 
inant culture. 

In Mrinal Pande’s latest collection 
(Daughter's Daughter, Penguin) of stories 
this struggle assumes a special degree of 
intensity through the situation of the protag- 
onist who as a little girl — moreover, a 


daughters daughter — growing up in a 
traditional middle class North Indian family 
in the early Fifties is pitted not only against 
the oppressive pressures of adult authority 
and family tradition but also against the 
stifling forces of patriarchy. 

This cluster of stories is thus not only 
significant in the context of feminist dis- 
course in India, but also an important con- 
tribution to literature focused exclusively on 
the childmind-genre which so far has hada 
rather restricted development in this coun- 
try. 

: Narrated by Tinu, the seven stories in 
Daughter's Daughter present the word of 
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Tinu and her older step sister, Dinu, as 
seen through the younger child’s eyes. 
Home is a constantly changing factor de- 
termined by where their father happens to 
be posted and holidays are spent in their 
maternal grandmother’s house in Almora 
or in their mama’s house in Gorakhpur. 

This state of flux makes it necessary 
forthe children to continuously interact with 
various people. Through the different 
encounters, they gradually understand the 
full implications of various relationships 
and their own positions as daughters, 
daughter’s daughters andin the larger con- 
text, as women in a male dominated soci- 
ety. 

This learning process is also an educa- 
tion in survival: a sustained battle against 
erasure which culminates in the final story 
when Tinu comes to realise that to be an 
individual is also to be alone. Aptly titled 
“The Journey,” the concluding piece com- 
municates both the tragedy inevitable with 
growing up and the triumph that self knowl- 
edge brings. Tinu’s final gesture expresses 
both agony and defiance. 

In the first story, “The Peacock Wars,” 
the sisters are forced to concede to the 
frustrating and unjustfact that their mama’s 
children, especially the son, will always 
supersede them in adult favours by virtue of 
belonging to the male line. This acts as a 
vivid expository piece. We are immediately 
introduced to the family and the gender 
politics which forms the parameters of Tinu’s 
world and with which she must contend if 
she wants to realise her great urge “to be.” 

Tinu’s own gradual decoding of these 
politics and her growing awareness of the 
subfext underlying adult actions is sensi- 
tively portrayed. One of the most poignant 
moments in the books is in the story, “The 
Brother”. The little girls have already learnt 
that “men are the icing on the cake that is 
grandmother’s house. The youngest man 
being Anu, the boy, the male heir tothe line” 
but with the birth of their brother they 
understand that now their status is under- 
mined even within the immediate family. 

Another epiphanic moment occurs in 
“The Aunts” when the cloying hothouse 
atmosphere of carefully cultivated feminity 
which characterises the world of her moth- 
er’s unmarried sisters offers Tinua glimpse 
of what the future holds for her and fills her 
with a suffocating dread. 

The more her marginalised status be- 
comes apparent to her, the more Tinu is 
determined not to be effaced. She longs to 
be like the one eyed girl: “to be alone and 
special like her. But! amnot she. So instead 
| have to fight and act up.” She develops a 
voracious appetite for reading and lessons 


because the knowledge that she is contra- 
dicting the stereotype of women needing 
only an education in domestic skills gives 
her a sense of power: “Il read therefore | 
am”. Her continuous efforts to be different 
and thus noticeable are tinged with both 
humour and pathos, but the intensity of the 
desire can never be doubted. 

The fact that at all times Tinu’s emo- 
tional state is communicated with so much 
clarity owes a lot to Pande’s prose style. 
The impact is enhanced by the simplicity 
and directness of Pande’s language. 
Daughter's Daughter succeeds in tran- 
scending the details specific to Tinu’s world 
to describe feelings and situations which 
are universal to the world of children. 

Pande’s evocation of the world filtered 
through the eyes of achild is authenticated 
by the physical richness of her descrip- 


tions. The point is of “a variety which had a 
sweet sticky smell and left globules of semi 
dried lumps” and which when crushed with 
fingers would “ooze out like fresh green 
blood”, fresh pine needles “have resinous 
and tangy tips you can chew and suck. 
Their taste lies on the tongue like little curly 
flakes.” We register the world as a child 
does on an intensely sensuous level. 

In the preface Mrinal Pande speaks of 
her own experiences as a writer and her 
personal battle for survival: “The choice at 
that moment was between fighting back or 
being wiped out. Eventually it was not 
courage that helped the likes of me to 
survive fear, but an atavistic horror of oblit- 
eration, out of which a sort of courage was 
often grudgingly born. And it is only after 
becoming courageous that you can love, 
and of course, write.” 


Books by, for and of children at fair 


The Telegraph, Calcutta, February 8, 1994 


NEW DELHI: The bright jacketed book is a 
magical mystery tour conducted by Tommy 
Test-tube and Tina Test-tube. The “ever- 
exploring” team of two takes the reader 
through the word of quantum mechanics 
and lasers, unravelling the enigmas of 
science. 

This imaginative book has been 
co-authoredby a 13-year old, Neha Sahgal. 
This class VII| student of Delhi is the latest 
and youngest author from Rupa. She has 
co-authored two books for students with 
father Mukul Sahgal—The Bookof Physics, 
and the Book of Chemistry — that are being 
hyped as must-haves in the 11th World 
Book Fair here. 

The two books are part of a science- 
made-easy series Rupa has rolled off its 
presses in time for the fair. The other two 
titles cover medicines and computers. All 
are written in a light and lucid style simpli- 
fying science for school children 

More than the style and substance, 
what is unusual about the series is the 
enhanced participation of children in their 
preparation. It is a bid to correct the major 
shortcoming in chitdren’s books that they 
are too obviously written by adults. 

“We wanted to do books on science for 
schoolchildren, but not text books,” says 
Sunjoy Shekhar, the Rupa editor who 
nursed the series through its conception 
and delivery. “So the added input from 
children was very important in giving the 
books their final shape,” he adds. 

So Neha sat by her father’s side as 
the former research scholar penned the 
books on physics and chemistry. She point- 
ed out the words and concepts that she 


could not follow and her father substituted 
or elucidated. For instance, the concept of 
electricity flow in a battery went above her 
head, she said, until she and her father hit 
upon the example of a desert cooler to 
explain it. 

Then there is nine-year old Tarun 
Agrawal, who went through father ‘Anil 
Agrawal’s Book of Medicine and underlined 
those parts he could not grasp. The result 
was an easy to understand tale of diseases 
and diagnosis with Dr Capsule, Dr Stetho- 
scope and Sister Tablet explaining the intri- 
cacies of emphysema andiatrogenic disor- 
ders. 

The books are slickly produced, with 
glossy covers, cartoons illustrating scienti- 
fic principles and a primer print. And at Rs 
30 each, they are affordable as well. But 
their USP remains the fact that they neither 
talk down to children nor talk over their 
heads. They take the child on a step-by- 
Step study of scientific principles, making 
even complicated issues like the dual na- 
ture of matter or polymerisation something 
a child can comprehend. 

Nor is Rupa the only publishing house 
to go in for the learning through fun ap- 
proach. Ratna Sagar, that traditionally 
child centred publishing house, has also 
come up with a Meet the Four Elements 
series, penned by the well known science 
writer, Dilip M. Salvi, with a little help from 
his young friends. 

Children’s Book Trust is also planning 
some books on the same lines and has 
commissioned Mr Agrawal, and by exten- 


sion his son, to explain topics like vitamins 
to children. 
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Article 6 


Every child has a right to survival and development. 


Taking nature to the people 


Business Standard, New Delhi, January 11, 1994 


Chitra Narayanan 


Delhi’s Natural History Museum has al- 


ways looked like a mini-Jurassic Park in the’ 


heart of the city. But now the museum has 
decided that it is time to spread ‘dino- 
mania’ and an awareness about Nature 
beyond the confines of the Capital. it is 
making ambitious plans to open three more 
full-fledged museums in different parts of 
the country. On show in each museum will 
be exhibits ranging from thousand year 
fossils and dinosaur skeletons to live tur- 
tles. 

In the next few months a new branch 
of the museum will open in Mysore. The 
new museum will be situated in a pictur- 
esque spot near the Chamundi Hills. And 
foundation stones have already been laid 
for new museums in Bhopal and 
Bhubaneswar. Says museum director S M 
Nair. “Delhi is not India. We should create 
environmental awareness all over the coun- 
try.” 

The new museum in Mysore is almost 
ready to open to the public. Thirty-two 
people have already been hired and three 
have been sent to Cincinnati in the United 
States for training in museology. The team 
in Mysore is already up and running and 
has started holding programmes on natural 
history for school children in the city. 

The foundation stone for another mu- 
seum has been laid in Bhopal’s Arera Col- 
ony and it is expected to be ready in the 
near future. Besides that the blueprints for 
the museum in Bhubhaneswar are also 
ready and it is likely to open to the public 
within three years. Says Nair: “We cannot 
handle too many projects at the same time. 
But, eventually, we hope to cover more 
areas.” 

The Natural History Museum has nev- 


er been a very high profile institution. It 


attracts attention mostly because of the 
model dinosaur on the lawns near the 
entrance. But in the last few years the 


museum has quietly stepped up its activi- 
ties focussing on school children and the 
handicapped. Says Nair: “Our programmes 
are geared to attract children because they 
are easier to sensitise.” 

In recent years the museum has tried 
relentlessly to reach out to school children 
in the Capital. it has a whole host of activ- 
ities aimed at schoolgoing children — na- 
ture camps, film shows, slide shows, com- 
petitions, and mobile exhibitions. Every 
once ina while the museum organises trips 
to wildlife sanctuaries for school children. 

In recent months it has taken groups of 
childrento nearby hill stations like Dalhousie 
and game sanctuaries like Ranthambhore. 
The children are given a crash course on 
the flora and fauna of these places by local 
forest officers. 

Besides that the museum has also 
made an extra effort to reach out to hana- 
icapped children. It has invited all the 35 
special schools in the Capital for museum 
visits. And, for each group it has different 
programmes. For blind children there are 
games like identifying bird calls, imitating 
bird calls and learning by smell and touch. 
This month there will also be a Braille essay 
writing competition for blind children. 

On the other hand, for the hearing 
impaired, the museum has film shows, 
mono-acting and nature painting. The 
nuseum alsoorganises trips to the Zoo. The 
museum’s art unit teaches the physically 
and mentally handicapped how to make 
animal masks, besides conducting nature 
painting classes. Clay modelling classes 
are also held for handicapped kids. 

The museum also organises special 
excursions for handicapped children. Last 
month, the museum alongwith the Delhi 
Conservation Society, organised a trip to 
Bharatpur. Fifteen children from the Sahan 
Institute for Mentally Retarded were taken 
to the bird sanctuary. 
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The museum has also tried to intro- 
duce allthe latest techniques in museology. 
It has introduced interactive exhibits in the 
museum to increase the involvement of 
visitors. Children are given specialkits com- 
plete with magnifying glass and butterfly 
nets to increase their interest in Nature. 

In the museum premises is a lifesized 
painting of birds in a forest. At the flick of a 
switch which can be turned on by visitors 
the room is filled with bird sounds. In anoth- 
er room there is what is an electronic 
display called the ‘animal quiz box’ where 
children identify different species. For pre- 
school children there is an ‘activity room’ 
where two turtles are kept in a little 
aquarium. There is plasticine in one corner 
and kids are taught how to make clay 
models. 

Other eyecatching exhibits are a vari- 
ety of birds, eggs — there is every variety 
from a giant ostrich’s egg to the more 
humble sparrow’s egg. 

Despite the fact that plenty of things 
are happening at the museum, Nair is not 
about to slow down. He has a whole range 
of ideas on what needs to be done in the 
near future. Says Nair: “We needto step up 
our activities further.” 


There is a proposal to produce books 
on the environment in Braille and send 
themtoallthe Saarc countries. Already, the 
museum has produced three books, /ndia 
— Nature’s Bounty, Nature Information 
Booklet and All the World is a Family 
in Braille and given them to 200 visually 
handicapped schools in the country free of 
cost. 

Other plans are to prepare audio cas- 
settes for blind children. “It will be ready in 
six months,” says D P Singh, the scientist 
in charge of the education cell. Singh is also 
putting together a special kit for mentally 
retarded children. 

However, the museum does have its 
problems. It is housed in a rented building 
in the crowded heart of the city. Efforts to 
get anew building are moving slowly. Says 
Nair emphatically: “It is an uncouth build- 
ing. And this place is the worst place to 
house a museum of natural history.” 

The museum gets strong financial sup- 
port from the environment ministry. It has 
an annual grant of Rs 2 crore which is being 
used to start up the new projects. Andin its 
own way the museum is doing its bit to 
spread the message about the environ- 
ment. 


Plans to make kids animal-friendly 


The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, February 14, 1994 


NEW DELHI: The National Zoological Park 
in Delhi is all set to launch a series of eco- 
friendly programmes in a major effort to 
foster ecological awareness among chil- 
dren. 

“Nature’s Trail’, “Talking Trees” and 
“Friends of the Zoo” are some of the 
programmes which the zoo authorities have 
in mind to stimulate people’s interest, to 
make children to be more friendly 
with animals as well as to protect environ- 
ment. 

A novel method of recruiting “Zoo Vol- 
unteers” from several public schools visit- 
ing the zoo often has already been started. 
‘This would help the zoo authorities on 
holidays. 

Though some of the new programmes 
being introduced for the first time in the 
Delhi Zoo would be started during this 
summer vacation, the zoo authorities had 
already started involving school children in 
the protection of Zoo animals from “teasing” 
by the visiting public. 

“Such programmes would be really 
effective and challenging in the wildlife 
preservation and environment protection” 
said Mr. D. S. Singh, Delhi Zoo’s new 
Director. 


Through “Nature’s Train” and “Talking 
Trees”, school kids would be imparted 
knowledge about the behaviour pattern, 
footprints of animals, sounds and nests of 
animals and birds. 

Mr. Singh said finalisation of the 
“Friends of the Zoo” programme, a popular 
exercise prevalent in western countries 
would take some time as it involved legal 
aspects. He said through this programme 
school kids and some NGOs would collect 
donations from public for the welfare of 
animals, without any assistance from zoo 
authorities. 

The Delhi Zoo is also planning some 
major changes for the benefit of its in- 
mates. 

A “joy elephant ride", discontinued 
some years ago following an outcry from 
animal lovers, has been revised. It would 
not only bring some revenue to the zoo 
authorities but also keep these giant ani- 
mals in a fit condition, he said. 

It is also proposed to start a battery- 
operated trolley system inside the zoo. 
Such a mode of transport would not only 
reduce air pollution but also discourage 
entry of private vehicles inside the zoo, he 
said. 


School kids most 
prone to smoke 
hazards 


Indian Express, New Delhi, 
February 24, 1994 


NEW DELHI: Environment and Forest Min- 
ister Kamal Nath on Wednesday conceded 
in the Rajya Sabha that children in the 
Capital going to school by roads with heavy 
vehicular traffic were vulnerable to pollution 
hazards, reports UNI. 

The Minister said in a written reply that 
statistical data was not available with the 
Government to say that most of the chil- 
dren were suffering from bronchial asthma 
and other respiratory problems. A number 
of steps were being taken to check the air 
and water pollution in Delhi. 


The Quest 


The Statesman, New Delhi, 
February, 1994 


Prapa Dey, Class VII 


The raindrops and the leaves tremble 
Tiny arms sketch on, words are spoken 
Askance, 

The budding flower like Picasso’s 
Wonder brush 

The honey inside the flower, 

Butterflies and birds around, 

The blue of the sky — 

How far is the sky beyond the sky ? 
The raindrops and the leaves tremble. 
The sun sets and the moon is awake — 
Why we love? 
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Article 24 


Every child has a right to health. 


1m children fall prey to AIDS 


The North East Times, Guwahati, January 13, 1994 


NEW DELHI: An estimated one milion chil- 
dren across the world have become infect- 
ed with HIV (Human Immuno Virus) says a 
recent UNICEF report which observes that 
in several African countries, AIDS is over- 
taking measles and Malaria as the leading 
killer of the children, reports UNI. 

The report entitled the “State of the 
World’s Children 1994”, says the hard won 
gains in those countries in reducing the 
child’s mortality are being reversed be- 
cause of AIDS. 

The World Health Organisation (WHO) 
estimates, that more than 13 milion people, 
one million of them children, have become 
infected with HIV. Two milion have already 
died. 

The UNICEF report notes that one of 
four new infections occurs in Asia, and by 
the end of the decade, more Asians than 
Africans will be infected each year. 

In sub Saharan Africa, about one adult 
in 40 is infected with HIV, and in some 
cities, the rate is one in three. In Thailand, 
the current rate is one in 50. 

The report visualises that by the end of 
the decade, at least 30 million adults and 
children will be HIV infected and the toll of 
the AIDS may go as high as 1.8 million a 
year. 

Most of these deaths will be in the 
developing world with women and children 
facing the brunt of it since the rate of 
infection in women is rising steeply. 

Achild born to an HIV infected mother 
has one in three chance of being born with 
the virus. According to the report, such 
children have 80 per cent chance of dying 
by the age of five, those spared the infec- 
tion are at risk because of their parents 
inability to care for them. 

The WHO estimates that there will be 
10 million children on their own in Africa by 
the end of the decade orphaned, abando- 
ned or runaways, vulnerable in their turn to 


HIV infection as they take to life on streets. 
The UNICEF report says the world 

enters its second decade of fighting the 

AIDS epidemic, with ‘bleak’ prospects. 

By striking people during their most 
productive years (about two-thirds of those 
infected are under 25), AIDS is robbing 
nations as well as families of their able 
bodied workers. 

In Malawi, for example, with one of the 
world's highest incidences of AIDS, the 
income lost already amounts to seven per 
cent of the nation’s gross domestic prod- 
uct, a proportion which may double and 
even triple by the year 2000, the report 
says. 

A fifth of the government’s budget is 
taken by the AIDS treatment. The chances 
of developing an effective vaccine within 
the decade remains speculative. The best 
hope lies in prevention, primarity by the 
public health education. 

The report observes that most nations 
are using a combination of school prog- 
rammes and mass media including radio, 
television and popular music and theatre to 
inculcate awareness among the people 
about the killer disease. The results have, 
however, been mixed, but there are signs 
of hope as experience is gained, the report 
adds. 
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said Dr Tamal Laha, in charge of the baby 

S pol. / f care unit. “They were suffering from growth 

retardating and were acutely prone to in- 

fection. They included twins and one with a 
The Pioneer, New Delhi, January 13, 1994 congenital malformation.” 

“There is an average of about two 


A growing number of Japanese school children are ruining their eyesignt by 


playing too many video games on TV and spending hours poring over books for 
homework, according to a Health Ministry survey. 
The survey was conducted among 1.25 million children ranging from nursery 
to upper school age, many of whom spent far too little time in the fresh air. 
Older children had the worst eyesight, with 61.9 per cent showing vision 
defects, followed by junior high school pupils (47.3 per cent) and primary school 


_ pupils (23.8 per cent). 


Baby deaths symptom of larger disease 


The Statesman, Calcutta, February 4, 1994 


Admissions of failure, especially when they 
involve the State Government, come more 
often than not at acost, usually heavy. Only 


after nine babies, all born within the past - 


week, died of suspected septicaemia in a 
Calcutta maternity home did the State’s 
Health Minister, Mr Prasant Sur, admit on 
Thursday that the Government lacks the 
infrastructure to keep a check on whether 
the city’s mushrooming nursing homes were 
maintaining the desired medical standards. 
The authorities, he said, were inquiring into 
the deaths. 

On Thursday, mattresses lay folded 
into a neat pile beside each empty bed in 
the deserted wards of the Matrimangal 
Pratisthan at Rabindra Sarani. Elsewhere 
cats moved about. On Tuesday night, the 
maternity home authorities closed shop 
after the fifth infant died. All nine babies — 
_ including the four who died after they had 
been transferred to the nearby Marwari 
Relief Hospital— were bornin the Pratisthan. 
The oldest among them was five-day-old; 
the youngest had lived for merely two days. 

Meanwhile, doctors are puzzling over 
the source of the infection, which, they say, 
must have casued the deaths. While labo- 
ratory tests of items ranging from babies’ 
diapers to bed-spreads to line dust and 
sucker tubes are being carried out to ascer- 
tain whether these could have caused the 
infection, insiders say common means of 
entry of germs are visitors and the ayahs 
hired to look after the baby. 

According to the Matrimangal Pratis- 
than owner, Dr Y. M. Bal, the vat within the 
clinic’s premises has been lying uncleared 
by the Calcutta Municipal Corporation for 
the past one month. The CMC Says it is 
hopelessly short of vans to cart away the 


accumulated garbage. Only two floors 
above, however, babies are born at a rate 
of about 25 daily. 

“The babies who died were all 
dismature infants weighing several grams 
less than the average for a healthy infant,” 


cases of septicaemiaeach month, an infec- 
tion with a mortality rate of between 60 and 
70 percent,” said Dr Bal. Acommon charge 
is that visitors are usually careless while 
cuddling and kissing babies during visiting 
hours, he said, adding that ayahs, too, can 
be'a source of infection. 

Complaints of doctors’ negligence are 
nothing new to the Consumer Unity and 
Trust Society, acity-basedconsumer-rights 
forum. “We hear of at least two such com- 
plaints every week”, said Mr Pradip Mehta, 
a CUTS activist. The CMC authorities do 
not carry out regular supervision of nursing 
homes, he said, although it is they who 
issue licences to nursing homes. 


India’s malnourished 
children 


Indian Express, Kochi, 
February 9, 1994 


Jagjit Singh 


The excellent progress made by India in 
health care is overshadowed when a Unit- 
ed Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) doc- 
ument reveals that this country accounts 
for the highest number of malnourished 
children under five in the world. The docu- 
ment, “The Progress of Nations”, says that 
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of the 190 million underweight children at 
the global level, as many as 12 million are 
in India alone. 

In developing countries like India mal- 
nutrition is a principal obstacle to human 
productivity and to socio-economic devel- 
opment. Depending upon the degree of 
malnutrition, the effects are particularly 
serious for infants and children who need 
an adequate quantity and quality of food for 
their physical and mental growth and for 
realising their full genetic potential. 

There is no denying the fact that the 
percentage of 1-5 year children suffering 
from severe malnutrition has decreased 
from 21.8 per cent in 1975 to 4.7 per cent 
in 1980. However, India continues to be 
placed in the first 48 countries of the world 
where under-five mortality rate is still in 
three figures — 124 to be precise so far as 
our country is concerned, as perthe UNICEF 
report “The State of the World’s Children — 
1994”. And to give just one example, 300 
infants succumb to diarrhoeal disease — a 
severe form of malnutrition — in Bihar daily. 
Even if they survive the rigours of severe 
malnutrition, they become the victims of 
various ailments like bone deformities and 
brain damage as was recently found by the 
observers in the Dharhi and Chikhaldara 
areas of Melaghat region in Maharashtra. 

Sample surveys conducted by the 
National Nutrition Monitoring Bureau re- 
vealed that the highest percentage of se- 
vere malnutrition (9.9 per cent) among 
Gujarat which also had the lowest, 5.2 per 
cent of children with adequate nutrition. 

Similarly, surveys by the National Insti- 
tute of Nutrition (NIN) in the past indicate 
that the energy intakes of rural low-income 
group children are grossly inadequate — 30 
per cent below the recommended levels 
and 85 per cent of the children suffer from 
varying degrees of malnutrition. 

Malnutrition in the family and especial- 
ly in mothers emerges as one of the under- 
lying causes of malnutrition in children. In 
considering the factors affecting the health 
and nutritional status of a child it would be 
logical to see the mother and child as a 
single unit. And the fact remains that in 
India a large number of mothers them- 
selves are malnourished. Anaemia contin- 
ues to be the most serious hazard to mater- 
nal survival which is a major factor respon- 
sible for premature births, low birth-weight 
babies and pre-natal mortality. And how 
this sorry state of mother's health reflects 
badly in their children is evident from the 
studies conducted by NIN which show that 
63 per cent of India’s children below three 
years and 15 percent between three to five 
years suffer from iron-deficiency anaemia 


— moderate to severe in 10 to 15 per cent 
cases. Even with this lower intake, the 
absorption is not full which further aggra- 
vates the situation. According to the 
UNICEF, to this already inadequate intake 
of dietary iron nearly 25 per cent is not 
absorbed. The recent findings regarding 
the effects of iron deficiency on brain chem- 
istry and function indicate that iron deficien- 


cy has much wider implications beyond 
anaemia. 

One wonders if India can achieve a 
stupendous coverage from 85 to 96 per 
cent in immunisation of children against six 
killer diseases during 1990-92, and why 
similar results cannot be achieved in con- 
taining malnutrition, especially when we 
have had bumper crops for many years. 
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Anti-diarrhoea drugs for children face ban 
eer er eee 


The Tribune, Chandigarh, February 15, 1994 


KHARAR: Anti-diarrhoea drugs for chil- 
dren in the form of tablets and syrups are 
expected to be banned soon in the country. 

A proposal to this effect is under the 
consideration of the Union Health Ministry 
and should be implemented by the year- 
end. The ministry believes that these med- 
icines divert the attention of the mothers 
from the first line of treatment — the oral 
rehydration salt (ORS) solution. Secondly, 
the absorbents used in these drugs basi- 
cally thicken the stools which is no param- 
eter for a cure and provides only psycho- 
logical satisfaction. 

Besides, certain synthetic opiate sub- 
stitutes like lopermate in these formulation 
can prove to be harmful for children. It can 
cause “paralytic ileyus”, which means pa- 
ralysis of the small intestines. Thus, the 

_government through various notifications 
has, already prohibited the manufacture 
and sale of formulations which were report- 
ed to cover more than 3,000 branded 
products. 

It is now the turn of high anti-diarrhoea 
paediatric formulations. However, as pera 
Delhi High Court order nearly three months 
ago the affected manufacturers be given a 
hearing before taking a decision. This, ac- 


My oir ands: hall_year-old daughter 
died a painful death due to negligence 
_on the part of a doctor at a well-known 
private hospital in the city. 
_ Papri was not. suffering from 
cancer, AIDS or any other incurable 
diseases. A simple operation, to take 
out a cap of pencil she had swallowed, 
could have saved my little daughter's 
life. But it was not done, for reason best 
known to the hospital authorities. 

Dr S. S. Mall, under whose 
supervision she had been admitted at 
the hospital in Alipore, was nowhere to 
| be seen till the last moment. She died 
on my lap, virtually unattended. 

Though the doctor is to blame 
solely for my daughter's death, two 

major government hospitals in the city, 
where we had first taken her, cannot 
shirk their responsibility. Indifferent 


cording to the ministry, would be done by 
next month. 
After this debate the government will 


need to complete certain formalities such 


as getting the approval of the DTAB, stat- 
utory committee under the Drugs and Cos- 
metics Act, before it notifies the ban. Thus 
the ban is expected to come into effect 
withing three months. 

The ban is likely to cover combinations 
of antibiotics, combinations of antiamoeabic 
and anti-dysentry drugs and combinations 
of non-specific stool formers such as kaolin 


Atikul 


My child died unattended 
The Telegraph, Calcutta, February 24, 1994 


Kumkum De, Papri’s mother, recounts her harrowing moments 


doctors at the Calcutta Medical College 
and Hospital and SSKM Hospital 
expressed their inability saying that the 
necessaty medical equipment were “out 
of order”. 

The tragedy took place on February 
24, 1991. Papri was playing with a pencil 
cap which accidentally slipped into her 
throat. Soon after, she started groaning; 
her eyes bulging out in pain, she was 
gasping for breath. 

It was a Sunday and my husband 
was at home. We took her to the 
Calcutta Medical College and Hospital, 
not far away from our house. 

At the emergency ward, doctors 
put her on oxygen and asked us to get 
an X-ray done immediately. But the 
hospital staff who was supposed to 
handle the machine was taking a 
bath. We knocked on the bathroom’s 


condition deteriorated sharply, but Dr 


and pectin, enzymes derived from herbal 
source with other drugs. 

Drugs of pethedine derivatives like 
lopermite and lomotil which are used in 
non-specific diarrhoea in adults, will not be 
allowed to be used in children in any 
paediatric dosage form. However, the 
single use of drugs for adults for three to 
five days may continue to be marketed for 
non-specific diarrhoea. 


154 school kids 
taken ill 


_ The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, 
February 21, 1994 


SHIMLA: As many as 154 students and a 
teacher of the Nav Vidyalaya school at 
Chamba fell sick after taking breakfast in 
their hostel today. 

Chamba Deputy Commissioner 
Manisha Nanda said the students and the 
teacher started vomitting and some of them 
complained of stomach pain pubes 
after breakfast. 

She said all of them were brought to 
the civil hospital at Chamba and about 74 
students were discharged after treatment. 

The other students and the teacher 
were still under observation in the hospital 
but ‘out of danger’, she added. 


door adjacent to the X-ray room 
and the man became very angry. 

He relented and came out when 
we apologised. But after her X-ray 
was taken, the employee said, to our 
great surprise, that nothing was 
found. 

Our real ordeal began around § pm. 
when she was admitted to the 
prestigious hospital, under Dr S.S. 
Mall. 

- Hours ticked by and my daughter's 


Mall was nowhere to be seen. 

She became restless at around 
11.45 pm. Then, all of a sudden, 
amassing all the strength she let her 
broke herself free from the straps that 
had tied her hands for injecting saline. 


Then she stopped crying. That was the 
end. 
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Article 24 (a) 


The State shall take appropriate measures to diminish infant 


and child mortality. 


Mass education 


Business Standard, New Delhi, January 8, 1994 


The Government proposes to extend the National Population Education Pro- 
gramme (NPEP) to the non-formal sector with a different strategy for curriculum 
development stressing on local needs and Participation. These efforts would be 
coordinated with the voluntary agencies and local self-government institutions. The 
NPEP was started in 1980 to institutionalise population education in the school 
curriculum. 


Education: Panacea for social ills 


The Pioneer, New Delhi, January 13, 1994 


Nitya Jacob 


What does acountry do if it wants to control 
its population, eradicate child labour and 
improve the lot of its children. It simply 
makes sure all children go to school. 

Myron Weiner, author of the book, The 
Child and the State in India— Child Labour 
and Education Policy in Comparative Per- 
spective, says putting children in school 
reduces their economic value. 

“As soon as children are perceived as 
an economic burden, instead of an eco- 
nomic asset, parents will lose the incentive 
for having more children,” he told the Pio- 
neer in an interview. 

What this means is fewer children. It 
would solve the population problem. Par- 
ents at the moment see their children as 
props for their old age and a means to 
supplement their own incomes, particularly 
in the case of marginal farmers in rural 
areas or unorganised sector workers in 
urban or semi-urban areas. 

If children are sent to school, they will 
not be working and contributing to the 
household income. That is to say they will 
become an economic burden, and not an 
asset, totheir parents. The cost of sending 
children to school should be kept as low as 
possible so as to encourage this. “Numer- 
ous studies among different socio-economic 
strata in different countries have proved 


parents’ willingness tosend theirchildren to 
school,” Weiner says. 

That is not to say children should not 
help out with household chores. “Even in 
industrially advanced countries, children 
work at home, on farms and even in part- 
time jobs, the last to help defray part of the 
costs of going to school.” 

In India, there is evidence of parents’ 
willingness to send their children to school 
as borne out by the high primary enrolment 
figures. But children are unabletocountinue 
for very long, as evidenced by the high drop 
out rates. This is because of a lack of legal 


_ enforcement of the requirement of primary 


education. Also, parents see their children 
as a source of additional income. 

lf primary education is enforced by 
law, the goal of sending all children to 
schoolcanbe achieved. Laws exist in India 
but are inadequate mainly because their 


_implementation is done at the state level. 


Some states are way ahead of others. 
Kerala for example is way ahead of UP or 
Bihar in enforcing primary education laws. 
Kerala has, in this manner, achieved a 
standard of living considerably higher than 
in others states, even though economically 
it may not be all that well off, says Weiner. 
Legal enforcement is something that par- 
ents would fall in line with despite the 
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economic value of kids. “No parents | have 
met would go against the law, if it were 
enforced, on sending children to school. 
Ratherthan commitan illegality, they would 
comply with the law and send children to 
schools.” 

If children are forced by law to go to 
school, they cannot work in industry or in 
the unorganised sector. Employers who 
prefer children, mainly on account of their 
willingness to work for lower wages than 
are paid to adults, wouid lose an important 
reason to hire children. “They would not 
hire children on a part time basis as this 
would not be cost effective.” 

For children, the hazards of working 
part time with whoever would want to hire 
them on that basis, would be far less than 
working fulltime inthe same industry. This 
holds true particularly in the case of glass 
industry, carpet weaving and dyeing units, 
says Weiner. 

He quotes the example of Indonesia 
which he says, has almost totally eradicat- 
ed child labour and reduce its birth rate 
substantially by making compulsory edu- 
cation legally binding. “As many as 93 per 
cent of the children enroll in schools and 76 
per cent complete school. In 1960, the per 
capita income was US$ 70; this has now 
jumped to $600, now is likely to touch 
$1000 by 2000. Its fertility rate is lower than 
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that of India. Parents no longer see their 
children as an economic asset,” asserts 
Weiner. 

A proposal to set up a child labour 
union, floated by some non-governmental 
organisations(NGOs), is welcome provid- 
ed it aims at ultimately eradicating child 
labour and not just at getting a better deal 
forthem. “This objective couldbe achieved 
through getting a better deal for working 
children as employers would then lose their 
incentive for hiring children,” says Weiner. 
Therefore, compulsory education should 
be enforced in India despite the poor status 
of schools in rural areas. Teachers are 
often non-existent, few and far between or 
unmotivatedto teach. School buildings are 
poorly made and lack any facilities but 
despite all this, children should be sent to 
school. “At least we should set the ball 
rolling.” 

Local governments can play a nodal 
role in India, particularly under the soon-to- 
be-energised Panchayati Raj Act. Schools 
will then become accountable to the local 
community which will also have a say in the 
recruitment of teachers, constructions and 
maintenance of building and the infrastruc- 
ture in the schools. “This accountability will 
ensure the facilities exist and are of a 
reasonable standard,” avers Weiner. 

Panchayats will also have the power to 


make education compulsory as well as to 
decide how best to enforce its decisions. 
People who do not comply can be penal- 
ised, be they parents or clandestine child 
labour employers. What would help in the 
long run would be a coalition of interest 


groups. 


15m abortions 
annually 


Indian Express, New Delhi, 
February 21, 1994 


en in the former Soviet Union get 

abortions, according to a leading 
World Health Organisation (WHO) official, 
who says poor contraception is a contribu- 
tion factor for unwanted pregnancies, re- 
ports IPS. 

Speaking at a WHO conference held 
here this week, focusing on women in 
Central and Eastern Europe, Jo Asvall who 
heads the organisation’s European region- 
al office, said that abortion is the most 
sought-out method of family planning by 
women in the former East Bloc. According 
to one official attending the conference, 
which was organised in cooperation with 
the Vienna-based institute for the healthy 
psychology of women, an average East 
European woman may have between four 
and eight abortions during her reproductive 
life. 

The Romanian health ministry statis- 
tics stated that for every live birth in 1991, 
there had been three abortions. 

Maternal mortality: High abortion 
rates have resulted in high maternal mortal- 
ity rates — partly due to the lack of sufficient 
medical attention. 

In Georgia, WHO figures show that 14 
percent of the maternal mortality is under 
seven per 100,000. 

Repeated abortions have also led to 
many illnesses. According to one Belarus 
official, 70 per cent of the gynaecological 
ailments in her country have been traced to 
abortions. 

The high incidence of abortions in coun- 
tries of the former East Bloc is blamed on 
repressive government policies during the 
communist era, with the banning of contra- 
ception to increase birth rates. 

Many governments however, have in- 
itiated steps to change the situation. The 
Latvian government, for example, twoyears 
ago became the first East European coun- 
try to distribute contraceptives free of charg- 
es to young people. 


Me VIENNA: Every year, 15 million wom- 
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Article 38 


Every child has a right of protection from armed confict. 


MAGA F KATH Ss FA St TAY FH AAS TACT 


Uae WAH, TAIT aT 15, 1994 


aft sitet 


WAT | Sa S Taras ae a ast fog 
weal A aa Yas TAY A Aa Fae 
are Ht we Yaa rarer | =a seat A 
faea F aeal & Haase ardHare FT 
HRA BA A SAT ASAT HET ST HATA 
ar | 

qa a de at Fo A aeat F 
uke ot “et aad a UK Fea & faa 
widt at er ar” feat at aat way FT 


yer asat a apm & aoa gu SA 


ane cay, “eA TENA aed S|” SAT 
Sera att gam Ft ace fava FT AMA 
aratta Sat aT | Sate att attr F at 
ash Fa A AS Tea HA ANT FT 


ware % fee fara arth are Sst 
attra &t cafe sa ghar ar aedt & form 
geet Ct AGH FATT VT AS | 

amit & cares ete et fey aT 
Hogs aa a at Yt wear a 
Se HUTA TT gat H Fer FU) Se 
aged US F Herafrs A Sah AMaT- 
fart F Sects a AAAT Sort FY ANT 
ar | 

wae Bee fey oT “TT HAT” 
(sara eric) T teal F Ya TI WM FT 
SAAT HT AAS FRAT | Ae AST HA 
& vars at ae fesse ar 8 | et geet 
ata arate ft) a at a TaTT 
ft gett a fafet &1 sett Fer, “aay 


ert art a eas AQT ATATACT H ATet 
Ga fear wat &)” 

aeqi a aeat at ea sa fet a 
Wala & Wa Fle AM AK ear Hat F 
wem fe art H ma ate at @ aa 
age Ft ort Ht aet at eI 


Translation: Thousands of Hindu migrant 
children from Kashmir took out a proces- 
sion and organised a human chain in 
Jammu. These children, some of whom 
were born in the makeshift tents provided 
by the government, were protesting against 
terrorism in their region. 
Rajasthan Patrika, Jaipur, 
February 15, 1994 


Pak school bus hijacked by Afghans 


The Telegraph, Calcutta, February 21, 1994 


ISLAMABAD: Three gun-toting Af- 
ghans demanding food for their 
war-ravaged homeland hijacked a 


school bus from the north western city of 
Peshawar earlier today and forced the 
driver to travel 200 km to Islamabad and 
park outside the Pakistan Parliament build- 
ing to press for their demands. 

After several hours of negotiations, 
60 of the 82 schoolboys and staff were 
released. Later, the gunmen allowed the 
bus to be moved to the Afghan embassy. 
Each of the three men was carrying a 
pistol and a hand grenade. 


Little was known about the kidnappers 
who took over the bus as the children, 
teachers and clerical staff were being dropped 
at the Peshawar Model School. The ages of 
the children ranged from five years to 13 
years. 

The kidnappers were demanding the 
opening of the Pakistan borders to new 
Afghan refugees and supply of food to Ka- 
bul. 

Several weeks ago Pakistan had closed 
its border with Afghanistan and refused to 
allow Afghans fleeing the factional fighting in 
Kabul to seek asylum here. 


Sabina 


A child’s diary from hell 


Zlata Filipovic is only 13 years old, 
but in her eyes you sense that she 
has lived centuries of pain. Fortwo 


years Zlata lived through the horror of the 
Serbian siege of Sarajevo in the war-torn 
ex-Yugoslavian Federation. Nowshelives 
in Paris with her parents, far from the 
snipers and the bombings. She was able 
to flee thanks to her diary, a schoolgirl’s 
notebook into which she poured, day after 
day, the fears, hopes and anguish of her 
life in that city. 

With its publication in several Europe- 
an countries, she became famous. Anoth- 
er symbol of the war in Bosnia, the Anne 
Frank of Sarajevo. Anne Frank was a 
Dutch child who kept a diary of her life 
hiding in an attic in Amsterdam from the 
German Nazi persecution of non-Aryans 
during the Second World War; she later 
died inaconcentrationcamp. Anne Frank’s 
“Diary” has become a classic of war liter- 
ature. 

Zlata has not gone to school since 
April 1991; that morning the Serbs began 
to shell the city from the surrounding hills. 
She was top of her class, a grade A 
student in all subjects. She is also an 
excellent skier; for her 11th birthday her 
parents gave her skis and ski boots. She 
used them only once. Zlata has other 
things to do these days. In the fifth floor 
flat, her new home in Paris, she talks to 
journalists about her “book” and prepares 
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The Telegraph, Calcutta, February 26, 1994 
Francesca Pierantozzi 


for a tour in Germany, Holland and Italy. 

“lam tired,” she says, seated at a desk 
coverd with boxes of candy, “But! feel! have 
to do this. Because people want to know 
what life is like in Sarajevo now. Then! hope 
more people will want to help.” Zlata speaks 
very correct English. She speaks calmly, 
seriously; it is hard to remember that she is 
only a child. Only two years ago she was 
writing in her diary about her holidays, con- 
certs by Michael Jackson and Madonna, a 
test in biology: Now she talks about other 
things: happiness, pain and death. 

“Now | am happy because | am far from 
the bombs, far from the problems of no 
electricity, no water, no food. But | am sad 
too because | know what is happening in 
Sarajevo. | think about my family, my grand- 
parents, my friends whoare stillthere.” She 
moves a box of biscuits and continues. “We 
can telephone Sarajevo once aweekthrough 
Switzerland. The last time Mamma found 
out that one of our cousins was _ killed. 
Perhaps it would be better not to have any 
news.” 

When she says the word “war” she 
lowers her voices and squeezes her hands 
together, as if enclosed in that small words 
was all the horror of the world. “Sooner or 
later we will return to Sarajevo, but not now, 
there’s the war. | want to go back when the 
war is finished.” Being in Paris seems to her 
a quirk of fate because “my parents and | 
always talked, before the war, ofa holiday in 
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Paris but then we never did anything about 
it. Now we’re here.” Thanks to her diary in 
which her writing became ever smaller, 
more cramped, more like that of an adult. 
She recorded her childhood there. In the 
beginning she talks about parties, her 
friends; she writes about the birthday party 
of Ivana, “A really super day.” She tells a 
game in the park with her friends Nina and 
Azra, weekends in the mountains skiing, 
“on Jahorina, the most beautiful mountain 
in the world!” 

Little by little things change. Saturday, 
October 19: “When | got home from school 
Mamma was crying and Papa was wearing 
a uniform. | had a lump in my throat when 
Papa told me that he hadto join his battalion 
because the police had given him the call to 
arms. | hugged him, | cried, | begged him 
not to go...” Zlata decided to call her diary 
“Mimmy” on the 30th of March. She didn’t 
know that Anne Frank had given her diary 
the name “Kitty”. Mimmy was to be the 
shoulder that Zlata cried on when people 
began to die in the streets of Sarajevo. 

She wrote on April 6, 1992: “A girl, a 
student in medicine, has been killed. Her 
blood dripped from the bridge. Her last 
words were: ‘Are we really in Sarajevo?’ It's 
horrible, horrible, horrible. Here nobody is 
normal, nothing is normal!” 

Zlata is still surprised to have won her 
freedom. “It’s only a diary,” she says, “Just 
like the ones other children write. | never 
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thought that any one would have made it 
into a book.” 

Zlata told Mimmy that she was not 
interested in politics. Today she says more, 
“Thate politics and politicians, because they 
wanted the war.” But obviously more peo- 
ple are invioved than the politicians. “In 
Sarajevo we got food from humanitarian 
organisation and other stuff too. But that’s 
not enough. You have a full belly but you 
can die at any moment. It’s not enough that 
they think they send us food, and still not 
stopped the war. It would be enough help 
if they would stop the war.” 

For Zlata the war is not Serbs shooting 
Muslims. No, the war is the death of Nina, 
her playmate who was killed by sharpnel 
from a bomb that “squashed her skull.” 
Zlata wrote on May 7, 1992, “She was such 
a good girl. We went to kindergarten 
together, we always played together in the 
park. Nina, | shall never see her again, no 
that’s not possible. Nina, only 11 years old- 
innocent victims of a stupid war. | am sad. 
| cry. | don’t understand why she died. She 
hadn’t done anything.’ 

Today, Zlata still does not understand. 
She says, “No, | don’t know who is shoot- 
ing. There are no answers. Everything is 
crazy, and | don’t know why, who and 
everything.... Just killing, and children dy- 
ing. | know only who the victims are, | don’t 
care about anything else. | don’tcare about 
Seros or Croats or Muslims. “Those are 
recurring Classifications of the press, no 
one thought of them in Sarajevo before the 
war,” she says. Ethnic, religious and ideo- 
logical divisions are things that Zlata does 
not recognise. Indeed she rejects them, 
saying, “My family is mixed, we are nothing 
special....We celebrate every holiday, 
Muslims holidays, Croatian holidays, 
Orthodox Christian holidays.” 

You can see in her freshness and 
simplicity the beauty of her 13 years. But 
her words convey deep thoughts and pre- 
mature wisdom, a wisdom gained too fast 
and with brutality. “Before the war,” she 
says, “we didn’t know who was Muslim, 
who orthodox, we never thought about it. 
The only important things was, ‘is he good 
or bad?’ Nothing else.” 

When the bombs began to fall , people 
fled into their cellars. “Before then | was 
afraid of these cellars. | thought there were 
witches down there. It was dark and stank. 
But it was the only way to stay alive.” 
Bombs make children grow up fast, then 
they get used to them. “At first | was afraid, 
| was really scared, | cried a lot. Then it all 
seemed normal. When they begin to shoot 
you just put on your bullet proof vest and go 
to the cellars. You become a_ sort of 


* machine. You get used to everything tothe 


nice things and the awful things.” 

One thing Zlata cannot get used to in 
France is the nightly report onthe television 
news about the war in Bosnia or about the 
bombing of Sarajevo. “I know every street, 
every neighbourhood,” she says, “I know if 
they are near or far from the houses of my 
relatives. The television shows the same 
pictures over and over again, | can under- 
stand why you people are bored with it. 
Sometimes | feel guilty. Why am | here? | 
have running water, electricity and lots to 
eat. The others are still in Sarajevo. And 
| Know how one lives in Sarajevo.” 

Every so often she smiles, as if to 
excuse herself for speaking of such un- 
pleasant things. With her new friends, chil- 
dren of her own age in Paris, Zlata does not 
wanttorefertoher former life. They are the 
same age as she, but she feels different, 
older than them. All children want to be- 
come older as soon as possible. Zlata 
would rather not have done so. “War makes 
you growup fast. |amnotachild,”she says 
and her eyes smile a bit. “When there is a 
war, children don’t care about their grades 
at schools, about tests, or even their friends, 
they worry if there is gunfire, if the electricity 
is on or off, about the water. They don’t 
have the problems of children, they have 
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the same problems as their parents. | didn’t 
have my childhood anymore, if you don't 
have that, it means you're not a child 
anymore. You are something else. Even 
here in Paris it’s the same for me. Perhaps 
| can become a child again when the war 
ends in Sarajevo.” 

And if she could speak to her old 
friends, she would tell them “adult things, 
you know, be careful don’t go out, be 
good... But all this is stupid, anything | 
would say to them would be Stupid. | tell 
them | think about them, and that’s stupid 
too. | beganto write aletter, | re-read it, and 
it seems so stupid.” 

It is also stupid to talk to journalists, 
and give interviews? 

“| don’t know, maybe. |’m just fed up 
seeing the same pictures of dead people 
and the wounded on the streets. | want to 
see things from another viewpoint: What’s 
daily life like in Sarajevo? What's it like for 
children?” 

Daily life in Sarajevo is monotonous, 
Zlata remembers it and describes it like a 
flat dirge memorised at school. “In the 
morning | would get up, more often | was 
woken up at 4 a.m. by the crack of sniper’s 
shot. I’d get out of my warm bed and go to 
the freezing bathroom, only to discover 
there was no water. So! would pour some 
from bottle into a glass and try to wash that 
way. Then! wentintothe kitchen andasked 
my mother what there was for breakfast. 
She would be sad and always said the 
same thing, ‘you know what we have to eat, 
| don’t have anything different.’ We would 
eat something that we managed to put 
together, but everything hadthesame bland 
taste. Sometimes there was food fram 
humanitarian organisations. We are really 
grateful to the United Nations, but when 
you eat the same thing for two years, in the 
end you can’t stand it any longer. Then we 
would go out and try to get some water, or 
we would stay closed up in the flat. | read, 
or | played the piano. Sometimes my 
mother would go to work. But only once in 
a while. Then | would go really crazy, | just 
stared out of the window until | saw her 
come back.” 

“We were the happiest people on the 
earth when the water was running, or there 
was electricity or gas. But when you have 
electricity and light, then you want some- 
thing else. Now in Sarajevo they only want 
electricity. They cut everything off. You just 
sit there on achair for hours, you don’t think 
about anything, you just become like a lump 
of plastic.... | never dream about a war,” 
says Zlata, smiling “when I’m asleep, I’m 
safe. I’llthink about the bombs when | wake 
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up. 
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Rape victims face militants’ ire 


The Tribune, Chandigarh, March 20, 1994 
pe ee 
Aasha Khosa 


TRAL: The Hizbul Mujahideen militants kid- 
napped a six-member family, blasted off 
last of the bridge links to this orchard town- 
ship of South Kashmir and hurled a gre- 
nade at a marketplace killing a two-year old 
and injuring six other towns folk here on 
Wednesday. All this was done to silence a 
few girls, victims of militants’ lust, who had 
volunteered to expose their tormentors be- 
fore the media. 

Rajfa, whose mother had borrowed 
Rs. 5000 froma money lender to abort her 
daughter’s illegitimate foetus, was kid- 
napped along with her father, Wahab 
Chopan, andfour family members by about 
15 masked gunmen, an hour after BSF 
men visited their house to record her state- 
ment. 

Chopan’s double-storey mud house 
lay vacant, all doors and windows ajar when 
a media team reached Madura, about 35 


km from Srinagar on Thursday afternoon. 


Agroup of women relatives and neighbours 
sobbed waiting for the family’s return in the 
compound. Fear was writ on their faces. 
The women folk feared they might be killed 
if they spoke. However, two of them iden- 
tified one of the abductors as a local militant 
of Hizbul Mujahideen. “We fear for their 
lives and ours too,” a close family relative 
confessed. 

The villagers told this reporter that 
Rajfa had been made pregnant by Hizbul 
Mujahideen militant of the village. She had 
been kidnapped by him with her sister and 
kept in illegal confinement for amonth. The 


Hizbul Mujahideen promised to pay Rs 
3000 as compensation to the girl’s_ family 
under public pressure but never fulfilled. 
The doctors at the Lalded Hospital, Srinagar 
charged Rs 5000 for the abortion. 

“There were some rumours that the 
BSF might present Rajfa before some world 
teams which are visiting Kashmir these 
days,” said an educated villager, who has 
whisked away his daughters to far off plac- 
es for safety. 

After kidnapping the Chopan family, 
the militants blasted off a culvert at Bulley 
to block traffic to Tral at around 9p.m. The 
BSF and the local residents worked for 
several hours to make an improvised link 
to get the media persons, convoy through. 
The killing of an orphan infant and injuring 
of six in a grenade blast in the town sparked 
off public protests and a bandh in the town. 

Mr D Kaushal, BSF commandant, dis- 
closed that this was the last road link to Tral 
as militants had already damaged six bridg- 
es leading to Tral and adjoining Pulwana, 
“The Hizbul Mujahideen had suffered heavy 
casualities during the past few months in 


the area and their act of damaging the last 


road link is an act of desperation,” he said. 
The damage would serve two purposes — 


one it would keep off the security forces 
from their hideouts and second it would 
prevent the truth about the militant’s 
sexcapades coming out. 

In Mandura village, Hizbul Mujahideen 
had ordered an “inquiry” into the recovery 
of a new-born child, who had been found 
abandoned in a polythene in the village 
about one week back . 

A couple of remaining four Kashmiri 
Hindu families migrated out of the village 
after the incident, which brought to surface 
the rampant exploitation of women by mil- 
itants in the area. “I have five daughters. It 
can even happen to them. Please ask the 
government to help us by giving protec- 
tion,” pleaded a village elder to media 
persons. 

Mr Kaushal said most of the rape 
victims belonged to poor families and the 
rich men of the town provided protection to 
the militants. “It is a vicious circle. Now 
after we leave the village, militants will 
reach there and interrogate each of them 
about their interviews,” he said. Mr Kaushal 
said most of the militant motivators were 
teachers or government employees of the 
local administration which sustained the 
militancy. 

Incensed by the incidents, Tral ob- 
served a complete bandh on Thursday. 
People openly talked about militants and 
charged them with killing the two-year 
Rashiud Naik in grenade blast. The father 
of the infant was killed last year in a similar 
incident. 


Somebody’s child 


The Hindu, Madras, March 20, 1994 


Sonal Sena 


At aconvention on adoption in Nagpur, last 
September, Ms Annegret Winter Stettin of 
the German Chapter of Terre des Hommes 
(Earth for Humankind) noted that in her 
experience a significant number of children 
placed with foreign parents grow up with a 
marked indifference, even hostility, towards 
the mother country. She spoke onthe basis 
of her knowledge of some 2,000 such 
cases, many involving Indian children in 
German homes. . 

Inter-country adoptions are a rather 
recent phenomenon. We still lack a com- 
prehensive study of what they mean to the 
child who is transplanted; the trauma it 
suffers on first being moved; the fears, 
anxieties and complexes to which it is 
prone when it begins to take root; or the 
problems of discrimination and social ac- 


ceptance it has to confront when it grows up 
and later enters adult life. 

A certain degree of ethnocentricity is 
vital to the kind of faith in oneself which 
enables a child to put out its best effort and 
realise its full potential. It is indeed a matter 
of utmost concern if those placed in inter- 
country adoptions are somehow denied 
this basic need for ethnic self-esteem for 
they are thereby being given, psychologi- 
cally speaking, a maimed start in life. 

When afour weeks’ old puppy is moved 
to an unfamiliar environment, it trembles 
continually and shows unmistakable signs 
of fear and nervous shock. The human 
infant is far more complex, and who can tell 
the full extent of dislocation which it suffers 
when it is removed to a totally new cultural 
environment? As it grows up, there will 


come a time when it must ask: Why could 
not my own country arrange for my nur- 
ture? Who can blame the child if it begins 
to see its foreign placement as a kind of 
rejection? 

Social workers are familiar with the 
negative feelings which many adoptees 
develop towards their biological parents, 
ignorant of the kind of compulsions which 
may have influenced their being given for 
adoption as a form of rejection, and they 
visit it with a reverse rejection. Clearly, the 
indifference and hostility towards the moth- 
ercountry shown by inter-country adoptees, 
represents an extension to the ethnic plane 
of this syndrome which we may term “re- 
verse rejection”. By under-cutting the child’s 
self-esteem, such a syndrome can be psy- 
chologically quite destructive. 

In the case of this syndrome when 
directed at the biological parents, there is 
often little besides counselling that one can 
do. The identity of the parents is often 
unknown or else legally protected. But in 
case of its ethnic counterpart affecting in- 
ter-country adoptees, there is a great deal 
which is possible; the mother country is 
always known and if it has the will it can 
devise measures to effectively counter such 
a syndrome. 

For three decades now we have been 
allowing our infants to be placed abroad for 
adoption by the thousands. Given our 
economic constraints and the slow rate at 
which the practice of adoption is picking up 
in India (we do not even have a common 
law for adoption), this practice will continue. 
We have not so far cared to look at what 
becomes of those whom we send out. 
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Now that some of the negative conse- 
quences of inter-country adoption are be- 
coming evident, we no longer have any 
excuse for treating the Little India we send 
abroad as mere surplus commodity. We 
need to commit ourselves unreservedly to 
the kind of measures needed to help chil- 
dren going abroad escape unhealthy com- 
plexes and develop their potential to the 
full. These may be considered in terms of 
the changing needs of the child as it grows, 
and could be divided into three broad phas- 
es. 


The first phase, covering infancy and 
early childhood, would focus not only on the 
child but even more onthe parents. It would 
involve a far-reaching reorientation of our 
services for foreign adoption. Home stud- 
ies of the prospective parents will have to 
become more culture-sensitive. Agencies 
licenced for processing foreign adoptions 
must make sure that the adopting parents 
have a positive attitude towards India and 
are at ease with its culture. They must be 
counselled both before and after adoption 
to present to the child, in its own best 
interest, the fact of its foreign placement in 
the most positive manner possible. In 
terms of self-esteem it makes all the differ- 
ence to see that your country sent out not 
because it did not cherish you but because 
it wanted to secure for you the best possible 
start in life. 

Adopting parents would also have to 
be made aware that their childis heir to their 
culture and also to that of the land of its 
birth. They should be encouraged to devel- 
op a live interest in Indian culture, short- 
term courses should be organisedfor them 
in India and abroad covering the more 
obvious aspects of Indian life and history: 
cooking, music, folk and religious tradi- 
tions, etc. 

Our missions in countries with Indian 
adoptees, should be required to maintaina 
register of such children and cultivate ac- 
tive culturalties with their families. (There 
should also be a national register for all 
inter-country adoptions). 

Both our adoption agencies and the 
cultural desks of our foreign missions 
should provide information on forthcoming 
Indian cultural events, festivals, orientation 
courses; and on introductory books on 
Indian civilisation and culture, children’s 
literature, recorded music and where these 
may be most readily available abroad or in 
India. If the adopting parents can project 
the adoption in positive way and if they 
display a receptive attitude to India, there 
would be no cause for the child to develop 
negative feelings towards its homeland. 

When children approach adolescence 


they often get pen friendships. It should not 
be difficult to get existing agencies to devel- 
op a service or putting Indian adoptees 
abroad in touch with counterparts in India. 
This may also be time for such adoptees to 
visit the land of their birth during school 
vacations. A great deal may be accom- 
plished if such visits are imaginatively 
planned and sensitively executed. They 
could include a brief stay with an Indian 
family to introduce the child to the Indian 
way of life. 

The third phase would direct itself to 
those in their late teens and beyond. Many 
at this stage may want to spend a year or 
two _ in India and get to know it in some 
depth. Colleges and universities should 
come forward and develop composite, 
inter-disciplinary courses in Indian civilisa- 
tion. Besides compulsory course work on 
our history and social and cultural develop- 
ment, there could be a variety of options 
dealing with Indian religions, philosophies, 
languages, fine arts, crafts, costumes, etc. 
NRI children and foreign students with a 
special interest in India may also find such 
courses quite attractive. 

There is a strong case for offering 
scholarships to enable Indian adoptees 
abroad to attend such courses. If suitably 
advertised and projected, they would goa 
long way in assuring Little India abroad that 
we have not forgotten them andcherish our 
bond with them. Shouldthey be paying their 
own way, they ought to be exempted from 
any special fees for foreign students. 

In dealing with them, we must not 
forget that they were sent out from India 
without even being consulted and that 
material affluence is no compensation for 
all that they may have had to face. And if 
we come to accept the institutions of dual 
citizenship, then our adoptees abroad 
should be the first to he exempted this 
privilege. 
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Article 23 


The mentally and physically disabled child should enjoy a full 


and decent life. 


Swastika slashed on face of lame girl 


Newstime, Hyderabad, January 13, 1994 


HALLE (GERMANY): Three 
Skinheads attacked a 17-year old 
paraplegic girl in this East German 


town and used a knife to slash a swastika 
on her face, police said on Wednesday. 
The incident, which occurred on Monday in 


have launched a nationwide hunt for the 
trio. The victim also suffered several bruis- 
es to her arms when her assailants beat her 
as she tried to defend herself. People who 
are handicapped are a favourite target of 
Neo-Nazi groups in Germany along with 


the backyard of ahouse, involvedtwoboys _ foreigners and homosexuals. Since the 
between the ages of 18 and 20 anda15- _ beginning of 1992, 26 persons have died in 
year old girl, all being sought by police who Germany in attacks by extremists. 
sty Hears WH cesta BT Aletet 
aqaurea zsea, AE feet Grad 26, 1994 
fecaac met 
aat feectt | targzat Ue feaa wer frat front & aad sea Sas HA Asc 
} wha 80 ora frod feat ge Pete fers gu aracficysa ds | wad St eared a at 


HAs eed H Arete F it we F | faaraar 
H yaaat J Se aT Fe BT TAT EI 
faareaa 4 fea age @, ofa oat aT 
Gear & fers set | waerat H Para ATaTST 
Ja aa se oral a Aah eer F 
ara H fara a rare fear war & | 
wer frareaa Fr Set at srraeh F fect 
wares @ Arsar at weit &) ae faaraa 
1947 & at tet AT, afea AAA Ha ATHT 
fart &, ae aft aa, wa ort F fiat at 
HUA SAH FAT HATA SSA | Har cH Fret 
WS AGT AGAMA WAT SST, a ae Preset 
aH aa ara a ater asare | sad Haar 
"rt ara 29 eon waa a afere a ater 
WSIS ANTS STAT SIT HTT BS | TA ATH 
graanst F a at faaraa SF Beat F 
MaA-HS FA HAVA seat HT Fe aS 
SAT MAT S | Aet-Hasd He He-FaA faraat 
FH gag Wt art & | ATCaTSaT SA HAT MeTaHT 


B gars aet FES | Hferwae Hat H eas SF 
EUs | Maras A elela Sat Feat & fF 
Saad Ut Bt ae aft Aiea S | ca & fH 
saa waht wars Set FE | AUT A ae HAT 
FAT ACHAT S AR Sal B At VA Sasa 
ra ; 

aed ae areaa fafa ae aaa a ae 
eX) Ma ay Hed FH yeh ae STA SAH 
faa arant sort) seta ara & 
ara—arer wferfera fererat ar aff aT Sr I 
fraraa & ey rere Afes urea et FI) 

ae faraa eefteqart wit = sees 
Bt Aaray Arar &, feast ws WaT AAT 
BAA ATA TI A AT TA THAT US 
UX | HAL Heal Ht Wate Hare cd F | 
A UaHeat Vs UL SAT A ANAT HET TF I 
Sal Hr Hear S fH J Arar Ht ANT sahara 
at te & fH Get @ seit ery ariel Seat FT 
et Was Aet fae War | Wea 14 waaet aT 


LEED ASE BITS EEE SND ESS IS EN EIR ST ALES AT TS SEATS TE A EN OP 


ne 


aaa Fert F are SRT warfare Brera 
or aT arr at | frerrcra } er Perera ar Aha 
We S| Sal F ATE Fa HiT F are 
Waal F AT Sat Sa TAY | 

Brat ak warat F dre epaa a 
UUs Wa 21 waadtt a aay art 
erqet a Hie as aN AAAH Bal wz 
wae Bt fear War | wrat FT cafsar, Lak 
a Bat & Fo ae Het war | ee att 
wrt & fat a are ehh | Uae BTSs THAR 
wer fA AR ASTA ST aT Se Sas PAT I aH 
THA WS | aa a a ore saa varia & fH 
ft Wart At Glas | HA As =a Pareerar 
A ASEH Brat A Ala SA HT ara fear ar 
Geet a Waa AT hat aT Ate H A 
ale et wire fear, Aafea ale H Sorat FH SeHIT 
We Se Aat A Sear YeT | 

Brat A aarar fH wars SS ALS-aE 
a TAFT VW S| Sela aera aaat fa SS 
fr aaarkat A der, 82, cpa fate, ax 
wet. wal, wat fae ste AAT HANH WAT | 
Brat 7 ofera Ht Ht aet sara fea, cfs SA 


Rehabilitation Centre for Children 
(RCFC) Barisha, Calcutta: Inception in 
April 1973, has community based child- 
hood disability programmes on aware- 
ness, prevention, early detection and 
rehabilitation simultaneously conducted. 
Children above 14 years are generally 
not taken by the centre. Depending on 
‘the nature of impairment, each child stays 
- for a minimum of five to six months, and 
at times even for a year or more. The 
- organisation also has a project in Bolpur 
and provides for early detection of dis- 
ability, counselling, vocational training 
and making and repairing of orthopaedic 
appliances. The Hindustan Times, New 
Delhi, March 19, 1994 


Tamana, Vasant Vihar, New Delhi: An 
institution for the mentally impaired with 
the aim of educating and preparing mul- 
tiply handicapped children to live within 
the community. Startedin 1984, the insti- 
tution has pioneered the concept of inte- 
grated education to make the child self- 
reliant and confident. Apart from teach- 
ing basic skills, speech and physical ther- 
apy is provided by specialists. Indian 
Express, New Delhi March 20, 1984. 


WR ars rans at Fs | EA MSA H aS 
freee F wae ae H MNt ae ae Stat fear 
Ta & | wH fae aet dara 2, Aiea saa 
wt ort F wat ara 3 | 

gee aH Waterat SY HEAT S fH oat 
wT wae A Ae Aer, afes oral F arta FH 
et asts Be At | orat F us oA a SS 
Brat BT eKet S Pare fear ar | gat yea 
Be Ye at eRe fear | eaters Hrest sr Ne 
WT ate az fear Tare | water HTH WAT A 
Te BT BOT YAY SA TATAT | SAAT 


wet e fh sa fara FI BH AAR Sra 


WAT Med &, afer Sra tal aet F | 

Se areata F frees H Aha BF 
WAS St STAT AH UAT FU UAHA TAT 
el aa WaT, cea Ba fAaraa Fa at 
aaa Vela FH HHT F far fear war | arts 
VST Qe | UAHA Ta S fae SIT HOT 
WANs AAS | ae saat asia at fH sar 
Haat SAAT ST Hear, fA F Hot as waar 
gat & | fre ox fax S Sae feet We Ae 
oa Ha, ae ael Sar aaT | 


Translation: The 80 students of the Blind 


Institutions caring for the disabled 


Prayaas Rehabilitation Centre for Hand- 
icapped Children: Started in 1993 at 
Chandigarh, the Centre is funded by ICCW 
(Indian Council for Child Welfare). Pro- 
vides/services in physiotherapy, occupa- 


tional therapy, electronic hearing tests, 


speech therapy, eye-testing, counselling, 
prescribing hearing aids and spectacles. 
The centre provides free aid to all handi- 
capped persons belonging to economically 
weaker sections. The Tribune, Chandigarh, 
February 24, 1994. 


Jeevan Prakash, Thiruvananthapuram: 
A centre administering German physio- 
therapy to infants with signs of a handi- 
capped brain and attendant motor disability 
problems. It claims that if Vojta’s therapy is 
started in a mentally retarded child within 
first six months, the chance of his/her 
leading anormallife is more than 80%. The 
Vojta therapy is based on the principle that 
early detection and therapy are keys to 
alleviating motor functional problems in 
children. In this no drugs or equipment is 
required in the treatment and the parents 
can learn the basics of the therapy and 
administer them to their children at 
home. 


School situated at the Panchkuian Road 
were beaten up badly as they had protest- 
ed against the lack of facilities in the school. 
The hostel rooms are dirty, the doors bro- 
ken, it’s difficult to even stand in the latrines 
due to the filth, and during the rains the 
rooms get flooded. The students had con- 
tacted the police and reported the incident, 
but to no effect. 
Navbharat Times, New Delhi, 
February 26, 1994 


Born without hands 


Indian Express, Kochi, 
March 18, 1994 


COLOGNE: Twenty children have 
So been born without hands in the Ger- 
man North Sea coastal region, ac- 


cording to a German television investiga- 
tion which compared the deformity to sim- 
ilar cases in Britain. It said the deformities 
surfaced in the past few years but gave no 


‘specific time-frame. In the last six years at 


least 25 children have been born in English 
coastal areas without hands. According to 
the similar deformities among seabirds are 
attributable to pollution of water with the 
toxic element selenium. 


Sweekar and Upkar, Hyderabad: Reha- 
bilitation institution for the handicapped, 
started in 1977, and undertakes commu- 
nity development activities including 
health, education, family welfare and nu- 
trition programmes in rural and urban 
areas. : 


Sweekar has the Hyderabad special 
school for children in need of special 
care, special school for the deaf, physical. 
medicine and rehabilitation centre, 
Prekruti, an integrated rural rehabilitation 
project and research academy, and a 
research and documentation wing. 


Upkaar's service units contain achar- 
itable clinic and laboratory, the artificial 
limb centre, the drug de-addiction centre, 
a half-way home for mentally ill patients, 
an ideal/home for senior citizens, a diag- 
nostic centre for exceptional children, the 
early intervention services unit, a mobil 
clinical services unit. . 


The founder of these organisations, 
Dr. P. Hanumantha Rao has been 
honoured with a national award for his 
services to the disabled on the World 
Disabled Day i.e. 20th March 1994. 
Newstime, Hyderabad 20 March, 1994. 
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Article 32 


Every child has a right to protection from economic exploitation. 


Carpet industry adopts norms 
on child labour 


Business Standard, New Delhi, January 8, 1994 


NEW DELHI: The Carpet Export Promotion 
Council (CEPC) has adopted a voluntary 
code of conductto eradicate the use of child 
labour in the carpet industry. 

To enforce this code, the CEPC has 
initiated action for the registration of carpet 
looms. 

Every member of the CEPC is to get 
Carpets woven only on registered looms, 
where no children can be engaged. So far, 
50,000 carpet looms have been registered 
by the CEPC, says an official release. If on 
any enquiry of inspection it is found that any 


member of the council has violated the 
code of conduct, the member would be de- 
registered. 

On the other hand, the registration- 
cum-membership certificate of the CEPC ~ 
has been made compulsory for export 
of hand-knitted carpets, floor covering 
etc., as per the export import policy 
1992-97, revised with effect from April 1, 
last year. 

It is expected that the implementation 
of the code of conduct by the council would 
have a salutory effect. 


Child labour thriving 
in Maharashtra 


The Times of India, Anmedabad, January 16, 1994 


S. Balakrishnan 


WANI (YAVATMAL DISTRICT): This dusty 
town (Population 50,000), tucked in a cor- 
ner of Yavatmal district and close to the 
Andhra Pradesh border, has forgotten the 
eight-year old Shiva Murugan and his four 
friends. 

The town is busy smuggling Safed 
Sona (white gold), as cotton is called, cross 
the border to Adilabad in Andhra Pradesh. 
Even Shiva’s neighbours would not like to 
talk about the lad from a remote village in 
Madurai district of Tamil Nadu, who was 
allegedly murdered in June last year. 

Shiva is not even a memory in this 
town. A local professor, Mr. Dalip, proudly 
claims that Wani is the seat of culture of 
Yavatmal. “What Pune is to Maharashtra, 
Wani is to Yavatmal,” he adds. Mr. Dalip 
even points out to a route of Gurudev 
Rabindranath Tagore in one of the many 
filthy bylanes of the town to further rein- 
force his claim. But, this seat of culture had 


no room for four hapless boys who are 
prime witnesses to the alleged murder of 
Shiva Murugan. 

On the morning of June 29, Shiva left 


‘the dingy house where he was kept by his 


boss, Ganesh Rasi Thevar (24), under the 
pretext of going to the community toilet. He 
did not go to the toilet. Instead, he ran as 
fast as his little legs could carry him, to the 
bus stand. He was headed towards his 
liberation. Orso, he thought. But, his boss 
caught up with him and brought him backto 
his small room. 

According to the police sub-inspector 
of Wani, Mr, Motilal Jadhav, Ganesh tor- 
tured the boy. He was allegedly hit with a 
piece of cable and his frail body was touched 
with lighted beedi butts at several parts. 
Mr. Jadhav showed a colour picture of the 
little boy’s body. It was a shocking sight, to 
put it mildly. Mr. Jadhav, however, declined 
to part with it. Shiva collapsed, unable to 


eee 


a 


bear the torture. His screams were muffled. 
He died yet another victim of child labour. 

The neighbours informed the police 
and Ganesh Thevar and two of his alleged 
accomplices, Kumar Feruman Gounder and 
Kamrudin Binani, were arrested by Mr. 
Jadhav. 

The alleged murder was committed in 
front of colleagues, Raja Murugan Thevar 
(12), who is Shiva’s brother, Mukesh 
Shanmugavel Thevar (12), Raja Jairaj 
Shirasa (13) and Muniyandi Perumal Kami 
Thevar (17). All of them hail from Madurai 
and were brought to Wani by Ganesh to 
work in his small factory which manufac- 
tures narde, ayellowcoloured, tube-shaped, 
deep fried snack made out of paste of rice 
flour and maida. The dried nardes are 
purchased from Akola and fried at Wani 
and sold inthe town and inthe neighbouring 
villages. All these four boys are important 
witnesses of the prosecution. Their testi- 
mony will be crucial during the trial of 
Ganesh andthe other accused. It is impor- 
tant that they be present at Wani. 

It was with this idea in mind that Mr. 
Jadhav, a tough-looking cop with a kind 
heart belonging to the Wanjari community, 
took it upon himself to look after the four 
boys. He advised them to conduct the 
narde business themselves with the raw 
material and equipment left at Ganesh’s 
factory. They collectively saved about Rs. 


4,000 and Mr. Jadhav helped them open: 


bank accounts. 

Initially, the going was good. They 
began picking up Hindi and Marathi. But, 
subsequently all of them became home- 
sick. Recently, Raja Murugan, who was 
staying in Mr. Jadhav’s quarters opposite 
Wani police station, poured kerosene on 
himself in a bid to commit suicide. 

A shocked Mr. Jadhav packed him off 
the remand home at Yavatmal town about 
100 kms away. “I did not want another 
problem on hand. | don’t know what hap- 
penedtothe boy. He seemed alright. | told 
him he can goto his village for a few weeks, 
if he was homesick. But one day, | got a 
strong smell of kerosene from one of my 
rooms. | opened the door and found Raja 
soaked in kerosene. Thank God, | was able 
tointerveneintime.” Mr. Jadhavtold TOINS. 
Along with Raja Murugan, Mr. Jadhav also 
sent Mukesh to the remand home so that 
the boy has some company. “I learn that 
Raja has escaped from the remand home 
also, ” Mr. Jadhav added. 

Raja Jairaj Shirasa, who was the smart- 
est among the lot, was also staying with Mr. 


Jadhav. He picked up Hindi very fast and 


was generally liked by all the cops of Wani. 
Recently, acousin of his camefrom Madurai 


and spent a few days with him. And along 
with the cousin, Raja Jairaj Shirasa also 
vanished. He had borrowed Rs. 250 from 
Mr. Jadhav. The police are not certain if he 
was abducted or he ran away. 


Steps to combat 
child labour 


The Statesman, New Delhi, 
January 17, 1994 


AGARTALA: A seminar held here recently 
on child labourers in the tea plantations of 
the north-east while acknowledging that 
their number has considerably dwindled 
over the past two decades, felt that the 
social problem still continued in good mea- 
sure and effective steps should be taken to 
curb it, reports PTI. 

“We need a time-bound and phased 
programme to ban child labour in the indus- 
try,” papers submitted at the two-day sem- 
inar said. 

The papers revealed that in 1981-82, 
Assam had 63,376 child labourers out of its 
total 4.48 lakh workforce in the tea planta- 
tions. West Bengal recorded 21,086 against 
total complement of 2.18 lakh such workers 
and Tripura had 670 child labourers com- 
pared to its total of 7,869 plantation work- 
ers. 

In the next decade, the figure came 
down to 56,664 in Assam (total workforce 
of 5.41 lakh), West Bengalrecorded 14,779 
(total 2,48,000) and Tripura had 371 child 
labourers (12,249 total workers). 

Although the figures showed a declin- 
ing trend, it was still alarming and the 
children showed a commonality, the pa- 
pers said. 

Most of the children belong to the 
scheduled tribe, live below the poverty line, 


work in the rural areas and they work as 
casual workers, the papers said. 

The papers said that most of the chil- 
dren were illiterate and ignorant about var- 
ious aspects of working which made them 
allthe more vulnerable to exploitation. “They 
live in unhygienic conditions, suffer from 
malnutrition and are ill-clad”. 

“Raising the income levels of the tea 
workers would be an effective policy to 
combat this social problem”, the papers 
said. 

“Any policy which speaks for an aboli- 
tion of child labour in the industry without 
substantially raising the income levels of 
the workers will just become another mean- 
ingless proposition full of pious platitudes 
but having no practical consequences.” 

“The first step in raising the income 
levels of the tea workers must involve 
reconstitution of the Central wage board for 
tea which will go into the question of revis- 
ing the wage sturcture of the workers”, the 
paper said. 

For this, the Government has to take 
immediate steps to introduce full statutory 
rationing in the tea plantation areas to 
supplement the food subsidies provided by 
the employers. As of now, the subsidised 
ration given to the workers barely last for 
two days. 

Introduction of statutory rationing in 
the area would significantly reduce their 
expenditure on the purchase of grains from 
the open market, the paper said. 

The seminar also called in for changes 
in the fuel policy, “since the supply of wood 
has been curtailed due tothe restrictions on 
the felling of trees, there has to be a shift 
from wood to kerosene, coal andLPG. The 
Government and voluntary organisations 
can step ina big way by providing “chullhas” 
at subsidised rate”. 

The seminar was organised by the 
Institute for Plantation, Agricultural and 
Rural Workers. 


Savera 
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aet Saat UX FAT ATA Tet ATT TREATR 
fasarstt & aarst aT canta 


wade, fect sarge 20, 1994 


ag fevett | wHarcist araat Ue TS WATT 
US Te hs B Hee tan ahaa A art 
Meer Sat HAMAS War at Fra HAT Te 
gitar at H 76 Arar Yreare fastest 
WaT Fa Bt ania feat f | ae aa AT 
ay $ yea fea wret fear war at ae saad 
Wet SAAT Hl WAT ST ACH HA BH HUTA FT 
Tee | ah Aaa A sa Hes Vea saat 
eI 

aya yaa S far ATA S AIT FTW 
wart aaa AT Gearat HT UH ra aT FH 
wet fe sfat ae H atta 20 HS eT 
aaa & Bra & AR Sas aa Hada 
UGH Har Aa F | WL ae Marg St aa & 
fe ea aaa & Paras Fe shrar A AAT 
adt & | Aa A Ala aa Waa Warer FI 
Fel Ae WT HUS Fed MGT BH fear = | 

wart aaa A wet fe ara etaar F 
Wit AT AHI HT Taar Slee wr F, aT 
subpage & | ant at at & fH ea Wa 
STS A Bet Saal SAM HAlx Ala z | 
arate ea & faafaa offadt tat at 
OfaTET Hr GTA SAT SAIL AT A AEE | 
aa F Ae aa dfaara & facia =| 
faa area & faarn ara waar 2 | 

AGA Ala AA ATA AAT HT AAT 
H PIT Sail AAT Al AMAT | Ses aa 
ara & fe ara eraar a war a ear FH 
Me Ht tet at S| SAL Var Has 
at aus arfent aisone FH wis F | aE 
aa & fra aT tet F114 aa a eH SA 
Seat at aa ar afer aft ea aet = 
WF a wre F fare waa FH 
Wet & | ANT aca a ae fH ae aca 
eH SS | aeat Bt se afer ar are 
TY A Gea BT GA a afrares fever 
Me geet |faane = | 

wart aaa A ara crear & fears 
AX Aaa S YS wa anit At wea 
et & af Sad aarat ar dae } anmit 
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aa & soar fear ar as | Sata aT a 
ata ot @ fe & sa Vit ak Aarsit aT 
arate at Brat ARA aah BT AA CT 
& | AIT St SAH We AEH FT HT SA SFT 
AUT He | 
Translation: Swami Agnivesh welcomed 
the declaration by the 76 Noble Prize win- 
ners calling for the end of child labour. He 
said that 20 crore children are bonded as 
labourers throughout the world. However it 
was a positive step that world over people 
were protesting against it. 
Jansatta, New Delhi 
January 29, 1994 
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Child labour in Iraq 


The Times of India, Anmedabad, 
January 25, 1994 


GENEVA: Inflation, the cost of living 
id and low wages have led to such a 
sharp decline in living conditions in 


lraq that many children are being forced to 
turn to begging to survive, the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund (UNICEF) reports 
DPA. 

In addition, UNICEF said yesterday 
that child labour and corruption had seena 
marked increase in lraq. Many families 
were having to sell possessions to survive 
and medical care remained inadequate, 
the organisation added. 


Child labour 


The Pioneer, New Delhi, 
February 1, 1994 


There are about 10 million child 
labourers in Pakistan and more than 
400,000 of them are in the North 


West Frontier Province (NWFP) alone, ac- 
cording to a Pakistan Human Rights 
Organisation report. 

The report said most of these labourers 
in NWFP work in bricks in areas in and 
around Peshawar. They get ameagre sum 
of seven paise per brick whereas the em- 
ployers sell it for Re 1. 

Other sectors where child labour is 
employed are agriculture, auto workshops, 
carpet weaving, domestic servants and 
shoe shining. 

The report said that these children are 
prone to fatal diseases like tuberculosis 
and added that it found the several cases of 
TB among brick kiln workers apart from 
throat and chest infections. 

In most cases the employers preferred 
to employ child labour in gross violation of 
the human rights conventions, as they not 
only provide a source of cheap labour but 
also offer less resistance. 

The report said that some employers 
use child labour as they are more disci- 
plined and there is remote possibility of any 
trade unionism among them. In some cas- 
es the children are bonded labourers as 
their parents have taken some money from 
the employer or the moneylender. 

Even though the employer cuts certain 
portion from the wages of these children, 
the high rate of interest on the loan and lack 
of education prevents them from getting 
out of this bondage. 

These children work in environmental- 
ly hazardous surroundings. The atmosphere 
is polluted with the continuous burning of 
tyres of kilns and roofless houses. 


Set Ast SAT A 
aaa fea wear 
TTA ZTE, TE eect, 
wad 19, 1994 


aa ferett | ater Aaa (afaaer st Fara) 
aearaa 1986 4 are ase fer 
WR | AA Hales H UH Wasa FV At aE 
BTS ST | 

aq Haat HF HATA Aa Ag 
ataran A ate & aRA sat ana F 
gare Ft Aer A ae | a dat B 
Bre aa Hea A aa Asa F Woe 
RAAT ATT STANT, ATT TRA Ht aT 
aaa PITT Arferal St GEA Ua 
saat went ak afar sf wager 
HCAS HIATT ATeraHy FH far as A shez 
oY STU | 

ae sft giattaa fear ara fe fra Bat 
H ae Aas F Mme Ve yaar Aart F, 
Set BAIT ST Yaa seat aaa TTA | 
Set Asst HTT A War aaa Far ST 
forad Vso A Aes Bet AAS Ht ASAT 
aaeel Bt Tea A HA Ae eT | 

Sx Ut A ae sft Fota fears fa 
Set Aa Ht SHH A A AA WEY SA 
at faarart wa erearar arferat ae Tear 
a sa dae H area AAS FT ATH AA 
WAT Wet Ast HLT VST | 
Translation: The labour ministry has decid- 
edto bring about major changes in the Child 
Labour (Prohibition & Regulation Act), 1986. 
The effort is to make the Act more effective, 
stop the employment of child labour in new 
industries, bring the minimum wages pay- 
able to a child equal to that payable to an 
adult. 


Navbharat Times, New Delhi 
February 19, 1994 


at Asie & Rac afar F 
2s grad ft mitre ent 


waded, 7S feet araé 20, 1994 


az feet) 2s aPraat att ‘art wat 
fateh afar’ Fare wart Ht aa et 
eet & fw agra Aa SATA wT Hae fear 
ela war areal F Hae we usa 
AAA AAT | afar ATFs ae Ft 
Wal ISH A AT Get Ae Hae fear WaT | 
ISH FT STUEA AHA B YF mere ea 
Wa A feeAT | SAT Are TSA BT TAT IT 
Tec Frat wars He wer fH sa AAT Fr 
Ba Ser & fa aast F aalt daal Br ANT 
AMT afeT | 

ae Aa FT GA He F fara Ha 
aa at ARaos area A flea a at a 
aa Ss Cal & | HRA AT AT SA F 
fon os QPraat et aft ara art F ware A 
at fea Fach Beit sow aT Aas FRAT TAT | 
Sa AS Te ATH S Aalela Uew Ft Tee 
prea S aeer v, A. aaa A Her fH ares 
Tage at feafe ox faa wet & fez AIK 
ae TAA Wt WaT SAT SUT | SAH HE VT 
Wa set & fH Aas Asal A AEs TA 
feat 2 | art za aterast F ge gaat F 
mila et aa @ asts Bl AAT aaa faa 
a WM | Set Fes, He, WauHua ax 
es aa te ahaa & vai A 
Treetfardt az frre Wars | 

aft ada A Her fee area Hag F erat 
FAT TT aa at Farah ae HART HZ 
wart HH arom A eae aT a a At A 
Oe TAA aH AST SMA | sas fora ey at 
at aeat et | 2s Aaa ea ste H at 
aferar Har HC THAT S | at aA A Ae ATT 
afar uftrars ara creat fatet Wet S 
wae dort aad at are a ‘enfha 
aaa’ FH artes Ft vfataar AF Her | Hare 
aerate eat oT fe go aAfest fare 
Sue fatrern ter fear & fora deat HART 
F taht aeqait Ht ade ae Ve aT TET ST 
AAA AA AAG H STA TAM S | GTAHT 
aratat Ht wate oe tree cor wreath foray 
SAAT TET A ETE | hh Tera Het fH aT 
xe ghee ar afer fe 3 are Hage FT 


AT Usts A mfr HE | 

WaT St Har Becht A Het fe as 
atta Afaat ax fava atearaear at fear 
a WAH A aa Aah a wat ae 
eat | Serr Fer FH He F are Veit sant 
OT FAT SAT SI ATH &, SAA THT AL AUT 
AAA S| SA Uta Seton sia st aet 
Tet | Salt wer fe aT aea ae afeaar 
HATH RCW & SAH Fraea Are Sarat Paver 
Ut a et & fan afte a ad eer aT 
WS S | cpa AHL SA AACHSTT HET 
WT Wet & 

Wa Aas A WATS F ATH MT AF 
wer fee AAR HAA F aTet Aage F ATL 
H Ast Gat Sid & | Sats Fer fH arge 
fret Us sears H ae Haga St AA are» 
AAT Fas 1e AT, Hah YX Sesh Ht AAA 
Pat st ara eI 


a 


ara aftre eras 1986 FH Aare FT 
aware HT AT ATA FUT BT HE 
ara A Hert fH Aart FA AAT W 
Tafa 8 AA A HA WIAA Bat FTA 
at Hed? et wa & | Wa Ga WW ale War 
2 aa ama Ft ara GAA HTT & | Aa 
aifet Brat fe aeare ATT AIS Ft as A 
GH ST Al Bred | 


Translation: The trade unions and ‘The 
Agitation Against Child Labour’ organisation 
_has joined hands to fight against child 
labour. Since the last two years, 300 NGOs 
have started their fight against child labour. 
Jansatta, New Delhi 

February 20, 1994 


Child labour 


The Times of India, Ahmedabad, 
March 4, 1994. 


AHMEDABAD: The students of the St. 
Xavier's Loyola Hall here have under- 
taken a novel project pertaining to the 
problem of child labour in the city. The 
eighth and ninth standard students 
interviewed “working child” and wanted 
to know what forced them to start 
earning at this tender age. 

The students also tried to find out 
from these children how much money 
they had earned and how it was spent 
and what were their dreams and 
aspirations in life. 


We need child labour to 
sustain traditional skills 


The Pioneer, New Delhi, March 8, 1994 


Alka Raghuvanshi 


The International Labour Organisation has 
been pressing for giving more teeth to child 
labour laws especially in industrial and craft- 
related activity. The seriousness with which 
India has responded is ample evidence of 
the fact that we have given it the impor- 
tance it deserves. 

At the same time it is imperative to 
remember that child labour, as it is under- 
stood in the West, is not applicable in the 
Indian context. Our craft sector employs 
the largest number of people after the 
agricultural sector, a mind boggling 35 mil- 
lion. 

A large part of the activity is in the 
unorganised sector and an even larger in 
the family situation. If a child is helping his 
father on the loom or the wheelis he or she 
to be considered child labour? 


LACK OF TRANSMISSION 

Not for a minute is one condoning employ- 
ment of children in hazardous, unsafe work 
situations like firework factories of Sivakasi 
or glass factories of Ferozabad, but in our 
enthusiasm for borrowed western concepts 
we forget that in India, it is more vocational 
training that not only helps to provide occu- 
pation and assured work later, but is alsoa 
repository of our culture. 

In the case of all the traditional Indian 
crafts, the process of learning the craft is 
not separable from that of making. In other 
words, a child learns while he makes an 
object. 
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If the craft scene is going to be placed 
under the hard grip of indiscriminate frame- 
work of “child labour’, not only the present 
generation of children, in the absence of 
alternate opportunities for a career, will be 
affected, but the traditional craft skills will 
be completely wiped out due to lack of 
transmission from generation to genera- 
tion. 


This will be the most significant and 
dangerous impact of tampering with the 
cultural history of our country. We do not 
have the moral right to wipe out the future 
of the total artistic expression of millions of 
individuals. 


A country cannot be forced into 
adopting “design schools” as the only mod- 
el for learning traditional skills. One is all for 
improving the work conditions and removal 
of exploitative tendencies with regardtothe 
children engaged in learning and making 
crafts, but there is absolutely no point in 
throwing the baby out with the bath water. 


A few years ago when the cotton crop 
had failed in Andhra Pradesh, a number of 
Suicides were reported from the region. 
The people who had ended their lives were 
mostly weavers who, unable tofind alterna- 
tive employment, had decided to take the 
extreme step. The same region, when it 
was doing well, had a phenomenal rate of 
school attendence. A decade later when 
this school-going generation grew up, they 
found that they had no jobs to go to. 


From wanting to be bada sahibs, they 
found they had little option but to return to 
the loom. They did, only to find that in their 
parents insistence on teaching them the 
three r’s, they (the parents) had neglected 
toteach them the traditional vocation. They 
found that they could not handle the shim- 
mering fine silk, but ended up weaving only 
coarse lungi and towels. 

This is not an isolated case. Some 
well-off pietra dura or inlay artisans from 
Agra, send their children to study. One of 
them even did his B.Sc. and registered 
himself with an employment exchange. 
Severalyears later he was still unemployed. 
He decided to work as peon in a school but 
disgusted after a few years, he decided to 
return to the traditional family occupation, 
only to find that he did not have the skill 
required for this highly specialised art. His 
fingers too had become stiff, preventing 
him from coming up with high quality work. 


MYOPIC PLANNING OF TODAY 

An entire line of our crafts died. What was 
the gain? A few thousand more educated 
unemployed. Similaris the case inthe State 
of Bihar. Where obsession with the bada 
admisyndrome rendered several silk weav- 
ers out of their jobs. 

On the other hand, a chikankariworker 
from Lucknow spends hours embroidering 
delicate bootis on an organdi saree. The 
person who comes to count the bootis 
invariably counts a little less. While the 
actual artistes sign for 20, they get paid for 
12. Here is a situation where education will 
signal an end to exploitation, but on the 
other hand, if they are educated, they will 
not like to “dirty” their hands with crafts. it 
is a peculiarly vicious circle. 

The fact of the matter is that our arts 
and crafts are hereditary and castebound, 
requiring long apprenticeship. The educa- 
tion system must take cognisance of the 
vocational aspect of this economy. Neither 
should sight be lost of the fact that because 
of the very nature of these family guilds, 
they are not exploitative in nature. 

At the same time, which school willturn 
them into top-class blacksmiths, or gold- 
smiths or weavers? By having rigid school 
curricula, we are cutting them off from their 
roots and the wealth of information and 
knowledge that the child would have gained 
from his or her environment — an absolute 
must for their potential vocation. Do we 
really need mass produced clones bound 
to degrees? 

Unless the child gets into the act at a 
young age and spends a major part of his 
or her time following that particular art or 
craft, he cannot hope to grow with it. Has 
the whole education system been able to 
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produce a singer on the level of Bhimsen 
Joshi or Bade Ghulam Ali Khan ? 

Even if we were to forget genetics and 
talk environment, hardcore professionals 
are produced by this parivar parampara. 
Two generations later when this system 
dies out thanks to our myopic planning of 
today, we will then showcase and condone 
its demise as we do in the case of the guru- 
shishya parampara as the best form of 
transmitting oral tradition. 

lf today, Birju Maharaj’s son does not 
Start learning from the age of four, howcan 
we expect another Birju Maharaj to be 
produced ? Or for that matter the Langa or 
Mangniar singer who starts performing 
when barely out of the crib. 


REPEATING PAST FOLLIES 

This over-emphasis of formal education will 
wrest away the headstart that our children 
have had over other professionals. It is 
equally valid in the case of performing 
artistes as in the case of artisans and 
craftsmen. 

To top it all, when we cannot give them 
food or jobs after formal education, what 
right do we have to take away this means 
andtrainingfor alivelihood? The idea should 
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be to improve the working/learning condi- 
tions and regulate hours, not distance the 
child from the art or craft. In Mirzapur, the 
very core area of our carpet weaving indus- 
try, an interesting experiment was tried out 
where the children worked and learned the 
Craft as wellas attended non-formal school. 


Taking school to where children labour 


Regular health check ups were mandatory. 
If it can work there, there is no reason why 
it would not work in other areas and sectors. 
We have already paid a price for ac- 
cepting the syndrome of throwing out the 
baby with the bath water, must we keep on 
repeating history? And our past follies? 


Sir, Very often we hear about children 
being employed in various places and 
industries much against the provisions 
of the laws of the land. Most of these 
children seek work to supplement the 
meagre income of their parents and 
some of them to sustain themselves. 

Suppose all these children are 
forced to quit their jobs, has the 
government the resources to sustain 
these children and also compensate 
the parents for the loss in their collec- 
tive income? 

Maybe in the distant future this will 
be possible when jt can command more 
resources. But now it must find ways 
to see that these children who are 
employed because of poverty and. 
necessity are not exploited but are paid 
fair wages and that their working 
conditions are good and environment 
congenial. 

Very recently there was a news 
item on Doordarshan which showed 


Letter to Editor, Deccan Herald, Bangalore, March 12, 1994 


some cowherds (boys and girls) being 
educated in the small classrooms set 
up near the grazing grounds. They 
were provided with uniforms too. The 
cattle too was given free medical 
check-up by the veterinary doctors, _ 
while the children were at their studies. 
This idea was the brain child of Chief 
Minister Laloo Prasad Yadav of Bihar. 

The idea of taking education to 
children at their place of work is a 
laudable and providing medical servic- 
es to the cattle is highly commendable. 
Any amount of persuasion and incen- 
tives cannot make the children walk to 
their classes leaving their job of grazing — 
cattle. 

Similarly more of these less 
fortunate child-labourers too can be 
educated, trained and their interests 
taken care of by the government by 
amending the labour laws suitably. 


|. William Carey, Bellary 


Action to head off foreign campaign 


The Statesman, New Delhi, March 14, 1994 


NEW DELHI: The Government is pursuing 
a multipronged strategy to deal with the pr- 
oblem of child labour in the carpet industry. 

In a Press release issued here today, 
the Government said although the employ- 
ment of child labour in carpet industry was 
small, the Government was committed to 
eliminating it. 

As part of the strategy, laws prohibiting 
employment of childlabour are being strong- 
ly enforced while the industry is being mo- 
tivated. The strategy has been formulated 
to ensure that the exports of hand-knotted 
carpets, a source of employment as well as 
substantial foreign exchange earnings, are 
not adversely affected by campaigns 
abroad. 

The Carpet Export Promotion Council 
has issued a voluntary code of conduct for 
the trade to eliminate child labour. To en- 


force this code 50,000 carpet looms have 
been registered and members of the Coun- 
cil are required to get carpets woven only 
on registered looms on which no child is 
allowed to work. 

A survey conducted by the Develop- 
ment Commissioner of Handicrafts, Minis- 
try of Textiles, in the carpet manufacturing 
belt of Bhadohi and Mirzapur in Uttar 
Pradesh, through the National Council of 
Applied Economic Research, has revealed 
employment of children to the extent of 8% 
of the workforce of which only 3.6% consti- 
tute hired labour and the rest in a family 
environment not banned under the law. 

Meanwhile, a special cell has been set 
up by the Government of Uttar Pradesh in 
Bhadohi for enforcement of the Child 
Labour (Prohibition and Regulation) Act, 
1986, in the whole area. 
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The sad story of our Nirmalas 


The Statesman, New Delhi, March 20, 1994 


Modhumita Mojumdar 


Had it not been for the fact that the Janata 
Dal MLA, Ramvir Singh Bidhuri, raised the 
issue in the Delhi Assembly, young Nirmala’s 
woes would have remained hidden from 
the public eye — like many such tales of 
boys and girls. Nirmala worked for eight 
months as a full-time maid in a flat in Sarita 
Vihar. On February 24, she had accidental- 
ly broken a cup and saucer and was mer- 
cilessly beaten up for this “crime”. She was 
given electric shocks, branded with red-hot 
iron for the smallest of mistakes. The girl is 
now undergoing treatment at JP Hospital at 
Government expense, while her back shows 
marks of injury caused by electric shocks. 
She is being given IV fluids and antiseptics. 
The Government has also sanctioned her 
Rs. 10,000 as relief. 

Allthese gestures are fine; but what is 
shocking is that, presumably because 
Sohan Pal, the girl’s father, is a sweeper 
and lives in one of the jhuggis near 
Tughlaqabad, when he went to lodge an 
FIR the police refused to oblige him. The 
change in their attitude is only because of 
the uproar in the Delhi Assembly and the 
personal interest shown, subsequently, by 
Chief Minister Madan Lai Khurana. 

Had the constitution of India been fol- 
lowed in its letter and spirit, our daughters 
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would not be working as slaves in middle 
class homes as full time servants but be 
going to school, at least for part of the day. 
That would bring them in contact with the 
outside world and release them from the 
trap in which they find themselves. 

Not that young Gita’s lot is much bet- 
ter. Her mother came to us and said she 
(the mother) would work for us as part-time. 
But from day two, she started sending her 
daughter, 13-year old Gita. The mother 
says that she is ill, she has pains in her 
joints. As a result she sits at home, while 
her daughter slaves for nine middle class 
homes — come hail, come storm. Even 
when she herself has fever, it is Gita who 
comes to work. She leaves home at 4a.m. 
and returns by 6 p.m. She neither has 
breakfast nor lunch. For months together, 
we gave her lunch, which she sometimes 
had at 2 p.m. and sometimes at 4 p.m. or 
even later. Then one fine day, she declared 
that she would no longer have lunch at our 
place. We asked her whether she didn't like 
our food, or whether something else had 
gone wrong. To all our queries she shook 
her head in a negative gesture but was 
obstinate. Whether you speak lovingly to 
her or scold her, Gita always remains silent. 
That is Gita. | have never seen her smile. 
Heaven knows there is little enough reason 
for Gita to smile. 

Celine was only 10 years old when her 
parents sent her from Karnataka to work for 
an “auntie” in Bombay. Then, possibly be- 
cause a second offer was more lucrative in 
monetary terms, Celine came to work for 
another “auntie” in Delhi. This “auntie” was 
a receptionist at a well-known newspaper 
office and behaved sweetly towards her 
superiors, influential special correspondents 
and others in her office. She, too, used to 
beat Celine black and blue. So one day 
Celine ran away from home. She wan- 
dered about the town and reached a house 
where the lady hada smattering of Kannada, 
the only language that Celine could speak. 
But the lady had a large household and the 
language problem was really becoming 
insurmountable. So Celine was sent to her 
sister's house — a small household com- 
prising husband, wife and a school-going 
daughter. What is more, the husband was 
himself a Kannadiga. He was a senior 
journalist and his wife a school teacher. 
Since they could not keep little Celine all by 
herself in their home in the afternoons, she 
used to come to our house where my 
mother not only gave her food but started 
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Rukhsana 


teaching her howto read and write. Celine 
had apparently given horrendous descrip- 
tion of torture meted out to her by her 
“auntie”. My journalist friend tried to get the 
address of Celine’s “auntie”, we also rang 
up the “auntie” and her bosses a fewtimes. 
But this woman, who was so sweet to 
everyone in her office, wept copious tears 
and said that we were trying to malign her. 

Ultimately, we obtained the address of 
Celine’s parents and my friends wrote to 
them asking them tocome and rescue their 
daughter. Mercifully, the father turned up 
and took Celine home. Else what would 
have happened to her God only knows. 
Maybe she, too, would have been passed 
from house to house, being treated accord- 
ing tothe whims of a sequence of “aunties”. 

The point in all this is that the Nirmalas, 
Gitas and little Celines of this world have to 
bear all this because they are girls. A boy 
would have run away. A girl is far too timid 
as well as vulnerable (a fact dinned into her 
from childhood) to run away in similar fash- 
ion. Indeed, the fate of the runaway girl 
could be horrifying. It was by sheer luck 
that Celine found a decent home for her 
after escaping from her “auntie”. 
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Article 36 


Every child has a right of protection from all forms of exploitations. 


Scheme for street children 


The Statesman, Calcutta, February 19, 1994 


NEW DELHI: Twelve more cities with a population of more than one million and all 
State capitals have been brought under the Welfare Scheme of the Street Chil- 
dren. The cities are Vishakhapatnam, Patna, Surat, Vadodara, Kozhikode, Indore, 
Bhopal, Ludhiana, Jaipur, Coimbatore, Madurai and Varanasi. The scheme aims 
at supporting and strengthening voluntary organizations engaged in this work to 
cover a larger number of distressed children of the most populous cities. 


Butterflies in the streets 


The Statesman, Calcutta, March 5, 1994 


Psmith 


The packed conference hall at the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences wore the look of 
yet another exercise in high-level chin 
wagging-microphones, photographers, vid- 
eo cameras, the media. But there was 
difference—the youngest delegate was a 
six years old and the average age of the 
others would not let them into voting booths 
as yet. 

They came from all over India — chil- 
dren united by a way 
of life that flits jauntily 
through the perils of 
urban jungles. The 
streets are their 
homes, petty jobs 
their livelihood, being 
beaten, molested by 
goondas and police- 
men a common occupational hazard. 

“Two hundred homes were burnt down. 
How and who is going to build them?” 
Farida Begum, a 10-year-old street girl 
from Calcutta, demanded. Farida, a victim 
of the December ’92 communal riots, had 
taken refuge in a slaughter house in Tangra 
alone on a wintry night. The discussion on 
shelter issue began rolling. 

“Kids like us are bullied at railway 
stations by older people . Can we have a 
place where only children are allowed to 


In mid-February, street 
children from across the 


country met for the first ever 
All-India Street Children’s 
Conference. 


stay?” Gaurav, a street kid working as a 
coolie in New Delhi, wanted to know. 

Now they wanted to be heard. On the 
last day of the conference, the children of 
the streets would present a memorandum 
to the President of India. In the preceding 
three days, the kids were to astonish adults 
with their awareness and assertiveness. 
The Co-Ordinating Committee for Vulnera- 
ble Children (CCVC); that’s an umbrella 
organization of 25 
NGOs (non- 
govermental organi- 
zations) working with 
street children in 
Bombay, organized 
this first of its kind 
conference under the 
aegis of the National 
NGO Forum (NNF). 

Most of the bigwig panelists to whom 
the children were to address their ques- 
tions were missing for this session. It was 
a familiar pattern throughout the confer- 
ence, apointer to the organizers’ incompe- 
tence or the general societal indifference to 
street kids’ problems. Some of the ses- 
sions were reduced to a farce, with panel- 
ists grabbed from among the NGOs simply 
to fill chairs. 

Some of the panelists confirmed their 
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coming and then didn’t turn up. The impor- 
tant thing was to at least let the children 
bring out the issues. Sunita Motwani of 
CCVC, Joseph Junior, the primary co- 
ordinator, and a handful of their CCVC 
colleagues were left running helter-skelter 
trying to tie up the conference that was 
planned for two years. Most of the mem- 
ber-organisations of Bombay’s CCVC were 
more busy politicking. 

“Traffic police. Please keep order,” 
calls out Abdul Jee at the mike. The ‘traffic 
police’ are street kids in uniform who do 
part-time traffic duty at some parts of 
Bombay, and whose services are currently 
being requisitioned to keep the delegates 
from chattering out of turn. The delegates 
though, are restless. It’s well past lunch 
hour, theprogramme time 
schedule has gone hay- 
wire—another recurrent 
happening at this confer- 
ence. 

Abdul Jee is in his 
_ twenties. He found him- 
self in the streets at an 
age too young to know 
hisname. Later, hecalled 
himself Abdul, the name of his favourite 
character in a hit Hindi movie. “What's your 
second name?” someone asked. 

“Ji?” asked Abdul, not quite under- 
standing the question. So, ‘Jee’ became his 
second name. 

Abdul Jee is one of the newly emerging 
leaders of an estimated five lakh street 
children in 10 Indian cities alone. The 
UNDP report (United Nations Development 
Programme) believes India has the largest 
population of street children in the world. 

Down below in the corridor leading up 
tothe conference hall, the SKCV Children’s 
Trust from Vijayawada is presenting a pho- 
to exhibition. SKCV’s founder chairman, 
Dr. S. Manihara, started his life as Mathew 
Norton in England. He ran away from home 
at the age of 14, grew up in the streets of 
Europe, divorced, went to Hollywood, act- 
ed in a few films including Airport ’77, 
became tired of the Sunset Boulevard 
lifestyle, dipped himself in Eastern philoso- 
phy and Zen, came to India, sold whatever 
he had back in Britain, left his son from his 
broken marriage in a village school near 
Agra, travelled around India, found himself 
being involved with street kids as rootless 
as himself, married a girl from Pune, 
changed his name from Mathew Norton to 
S. Manihara, acquired Indian citizenship, 
started SKCV out of three acres of land on 
the riverbank in Vijayawada’s is now work- 
ing outskirts and with nearly 4,000 street 
kids in and around the city. 
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His extraordinary life started with his 
bolting from home “simply because | didn’t 
want to go to school”. There are the kids 
who run away because they are not allowed 
to go to school and instead forced into a 
career of exploited child labour; they leave 
home because of parental abuse, some- 
time of the sexual kind; or because of 
famines, floods and manmade calamities 
like riots; some are starstruck by the city 
lights that lure them out of poverty of their 
homes. Some are abandoned onthe streets. 

They come to the big cities riding on 
their dreams. Reality soon hits hard and 
usually hits in the shape of the policeman. 
“Nochild (neglected or delinquent) shall be 
kept in the police lockup or in jail,” says the 
Juvenile Justice Act, 1986. The cops don’t 


“The police harass us even when we are earning 
our living as ragpickers. At night, when we 


return from the cinema, we are taken to the 
police station accused of crimes we have never 
heard of”. 


seem to know it yet. The session on police 
harassment was the stormiest at the con- 
ference, with child after child, from all over 
India, shocking adults with stories of police 
tormenting helpless children. 

Santosh, from Victoria Terminus, 
Bombay: “The police demand ‘hafta’ (bridge 
and extortion) from our meagre earnings. 
They send us on errands to buy tea, 
cigarattes and beat us if we don’t obey. 
They force us to reserve seats on long- 
distance trains and give them the money 
form ‘selling’ them”. 

Shahjhi, Cochin: “We are taken to the 
police station for no reason at all, and are 
let out only if we give them money. They 
issue identity cards to pickpockets and 
those who give them bridges.” 

“What can | say? What can| say?” said 
Ramachandran, DCP, Police Training 
Squad, when asked to respond. 

Shiva, Madras: “The police harasses 
us even when we are earning our living as 
ragpickers. At night, when we return from 
the cinema, we are taken to the police 
Station accused of crimes we have never 
heard of. The policebreak our knuckles and 
ankles and kick us with their iron-soled 
boots.” 

A dozen such cases later, DCP 
Ramachandran is invited to wind up the 
session. He acknowledges that (a) there 
are “some” mistakes in police training and 
administration. (b) Innocent, soft targets 
like children are nabbed to make up the 


number for the arrests quota set by some 
brilliant minds at the top of the police hier- 
archy. (c) Unlike in Britain and America, we 
do not have an independent body to en- 
quire into complaints against the police, but 
have the same body looking into charges 
against itself. 

“Children living in the streets are a blot 
to society”, he finishes “It means society 
has failed somewhere.” 

Inthe midst of the turmoil, little Biswas 
(not real name) from Calcutta is busy with 
other preoccupations. He has fashioned a 
face out of athermocolteacup. Pullastring 
below, and two hands shoot up to wipe the 
eyes like they are brushing away tears. He 
is asked to go around showing his creation 
tothe other delegates, and he looks thrilled. 

Gerry Pinto, progr- 
amme officer of UNICEF, is 
wishing the discussions 
were better coordinated and 
children given more time to 
express themselves. “We 
say children are our assets. 
Sooccasionally atleast, let’s 
listen to our assets”. 

During a tea-break, he mentions a 
conference in Amritsar this January where 
26 mayors from various Indian cities met. 


They were reminded of the 74th amen- 
dment which gives more powers to city ad- 
ministrations. “Instead of always looking at 
streets, roads and lights, they were asked 
to look more into children’s problems.” 


UNICEF is using 1994 being ‘the Year 
of the Family’ to strike at the core of street 
children problem programmes on preven- 
tion targetted at troubled families. 


It’s trying to convince the government 
to de-institutionalize its programmes for 
children. “It has been found all over the 
world that institutionalizing achildcan cause 
behavioural problems,” says Gerry Pinto. 

Sure enough, sparks flew during the 
discussion on remand homes. The children 
were unanimous on one count-they did not 
want to be hauled inside remand homes. 
They did not like the conditions and partic- 
ularly the way they were treated inside. 


“Have you ever seen the inside of a 
remand home, madam”, Nasrul from 
Hyderabad shot back at a lady in the panel 
who seemed to think the kids were making 
too much of fuss about the issue. “Of 
course not. You have a big post and there- 
fore you stay at home. If youcan’t run these 
remand homes properly, please shut them. 
They have no use for us. Outside, four 
people beat us up. Inside the remandhomes, 
ten people beat us up”. 


Kishore, Vijayawada: “Before sending 
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us toaremand home, please send us to an 
NGO”. 

Butterflies in the Streets—they live for 
today. Tomorrow is too distant an entity to 
bother about. They flit from petty job to 
petty job, city to city. Home is where they 
are at the given moment. 

The problem is that there are not too 
many NGOs like the ‘Butterflies’ in Delhi or 
the ‘SKCV’ in Vijayawada, ‘Snehasadan’ in 
Bombay, that aim at rehabilitating these 
children. Most run night shelters or day 
care centres and are basically crutches for 
the child’s continuance existence in the 
streets. 

“There are lakhs of children without an 
‘uncle’ or ‘didi’ to help them. Are they to die 
in the streets?” Abdul Jee asked. 

Jan Korksema is from the Dutch 
organisation, Stichting Oecumenische Hulp, 
whose subsidiary group, Kindren in Denkel 
(Children at Risk) sponsored the confer- 
ence. It is his first interaction with Indian 
street kids and he is amazed. 

“It’s a surprise how well they express 
themselves,” Jan marvelled. “These kids 
are different from the children in forced 
child labour. Street kids are far more free- 
dom-loving and much more independent.” 

“I’m not enjoying this conference,” 
sniffs Shabir, a street kid from Calcutta. 
“There’s too much talking. It’s boring.” But 
he is looking forward to the tour of Bombay 
on the third day. 

The third day opens with the issue of 
the girl child. “Isn’t it strange that a man had 
to begin the discussion on the girl child?” 
asks Brother James from ‘Nanban’, an 
organization that works with 354 girls in 
Madurai. “Why is it there are so few girls 
‘ present even in this session?” 

He answers himself. When the girls 
from ‘Nanban’ let us know that they were 
going to Bombay, their parents baulked at 
the idea andthe neighbourhood snickered. 
The feeling was they were going to com- 
mence their careers in prostitution. Rather 
than the girlcoming back home witha social 
stigma, ‘Nanban’ chose to leave them be- 
hind. 

‘Why is it out of 150-odd children here, 
there are barely twenty girls?” Mr. James 
continued. “Why have they not come? What 
are they afraid of?” 

The asnwer: “They are afraid of you— 
the street boys. Ninety percent of molesta- 
tion cases of girls living in the streets are 
committed by the older street boys.” 

Sheela, Delhi: “When we work as maid 
servants, we are harassed at our own 
home if we don’t return with enough sav- 
ings. But if we don’t go home often enough, 
our own parents question our morality.” 


NT STE ITI LI LL PLE LT DLL IE IO OTE LO TI TIT SS EEE STN 


Ushna, Bangalore: “Women and girls 
sleeping in pavements are taken away by 
police men and goondas and raped. Even 
fathers rape their daughters. Why?” 

Anu from ‘Hamara Club’, Bombay, stole 
the show. Her friend, Rani, had been raped 
by fifteen men. “She was ina hospital for a 
month,” said Anu. “The polilce refused to 
register a case because they were taking 
‘hafta’ from one of the rapists.” 

“You should have gone right up to the 
Supreme Court”, one of the ladies amongst 
the panelists casually suggested to the girl 
from the street. But Anu held her ground 
firmly, took control of the mike and ex- 
plained patienly what it takes for women in 
the streets to seek justice. “It’s almost 
impossible to acquire the medical certifi- 
cates, andif at allthe case reaches acourt, 
the victim is asked questions embarrass- 
ing enough for her to wish the earth swal- 
lowed her.” 

“My blood boiled when | heard that 


lady suggesting the Supreme Court,” Jean 
Munro said the next day. She is an ex- 
change student from Canada, now with the 
YMCA, Hyderabad. Street kids in her coun- 
try are in a different world. “Sometimes you 
find these kids begging in Otawa. They’re 
wearing Levi's jeans and ‘Polo’ shirts, ‘Come 
on, you're better oressed than | am, and 
you're begging’, | tell them.” 

Like the others interacting with street 
kids for the first time, Jean was floored by 
them. “They’re so loving and caring. They 
would always make sure | hadsomethingto 
eat, and during the tour of the city, |hada 
kid on each arm and they were protecting 


” 


me. 
The kids were never short of ideas and 


suggestions during the three days that had 
discussions on shelter, health, education, 
the girlchild, recreation andplay, addiction. 
“The main thing is for the NGOs to consis- 
tently follow-up on the suggestions”, hoped 
Harish Sadani, a professional social worker 
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formerly with CRY. “It’s one area where our 
NGOs are often found wanting.” 

Separate memorandums fromthe chil- 
dren and the NGOs were to be handed to 
the President of India through the 
Maharashtra Chief Minister, Sharad Pawar, 
duringthe closing ceremony. Sharad Pawar 
was too busy to turn up. “We'll deliver the 
memorandums at his residence.” Abdul 
said. “That is, if his guards don’t chase us 
away.” 

“We'll go to Parliament if we don’t get 
our basic rights,” swore Shivaiya, a street 
kids’ leader from Bangalore, at the press 
conference before the closing ceremony. 

A sharp night wind sweeps across a 
terrace in Nehru Centre at Worli. The cur- 
tain is dropping down at the conference. 
Psychedelic lights flash across the stage 
where the kids are presenting their various 
regional dances, songs, costumes. The 
audience is scattered on the lawns under a 
starry sky. 

Dinner for the children is at the ‘Jade 

Garden’ courtesy the Mayor of Bombay (he 
too couldn't find time to arrive as sched- 
uled). The kids, well fed, go back singing in 
the buses. They would be returning to their 
cities and towns on the morrow. They are 
happy — they have an ‘uncle’ or ‘didi’ to take 
care of them. 
* Past midnight, Dadar Station. A grimy 
little boy wanders up to the station food stall 
wincing in hunger. He looks barely six year 
old, and his life already seems to be in 
tatters like the clothes he is wearing. He 
gratefully accepts a bun, wolfs it down and 
disappears into the night before his story 
could be asked. Maybe he would be lucky 
to meet a social worker. Or his life would 
probably end as a ragpicker, drug addict, 
petty criminal. And usually, there would be 
no one to claim his body at the municipal 
morgue. 


Society plan for 
uplift of working 
children 


The Statesman, New Delhi, 
March 10, 1994 


With the viewto make street children better 
equippedtoface life, aLondon-based char- 
itable institution, Society of Friends of the 
Lotus Children, has launched several 
projects in Indiato address various aspects 
of their problems. 

The society has been working for the 
betterment of street children in Bangalore 
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and by the year-endplans to launch projects 
in Delhi as well. 

Speaking to the Press in the Capital on 
Wednesday, Mrs.Surina Narula, amember 
of executive committee of the society said 
the society faced a resource crunch and 
had been from time to time organizing 
exhibitions and fashion shows in London. 
The money so generated is invested on 
projects in India. For the Delhi project too, 


the society will hold a two-day exhibition in 
London on eastern designs and products 
during September. 

Mrs. Narula was optimistic of being 
able to raise about Rs. 50 lakhs, which 
could then be spent on improving the 
conditions of working children in Delhi. 
They plan to set up contact homes where 
such children could be given vocational 
training. 


On the road 


Indian Express, New Delhi, March 20, 1994 


Robert M. Press 


A vacant lot near one of the most 
prestigious shopping centres in 
Nairobi, Kenya, hidden from public 


view by trees and bushes, is home for a 
small community of street children. The 
number of boys staying here varies day to 
day from 20 to 40. They range in age from 
about 12 to the early 20s and live in tiny 
dome-shaped huts of plastic and card- 
board, sleeping on newspapers and bits of 
discarded foam rubber. The boys eat what- 
ever they find in the trash or buy food with 
money begged or earned from collecting 
and selling waste paper-for less than the 
equivalent of one cent a pound. 

Maina explains why he lives in this 
children’s ghetto, one of a growing number 
in Nairobi and in many other African cities. 
The 14-year-old never knew his father. And 
his mother couldn’t afford to raise five 
children alone. So, in October, he movedto 
this chuom, Nairobi street slang for chil- 
dren’s ghetto. The number of street chil- 
dren in Africa is growing rapidly, according 


‘to Peter Dalglish, founder and executive 


director of Street Kids International, a pri- 
vate organisation based in Torontothat has 
programmes around the world. 

Dalglish lists a variety of reasons for 
this increase: Economies in most African 
countries are declining and rural-to-city 
migration is swelling. This leaves many 
families too poor to afford the cost of raising 
children even by minimal standards. Some 
children are pushed out onto the streets by 
alcoholic or abusive parents. Also, AIDS, 
tribal clashes (especially in Burundi and 
Kenya), and wars in some countries are 
leaving many children parentless and on 
their own. “People are just beginning to 
wake up to the problem of street children in 
Africa,” Dalglish says. 

At the chuomnear the shopping centre 
in Nairobi, severalboys were playing check- 
ers on hand-painted cardboard. Two boys 


were playing with a dog that lives with them. 
Their clothes were blackened with the grime 
of street life. Seen by much of the public as 
lazy, dirty, sometimes dangerous, most 
street children work hard at surviving. The 
younger ones often beg from morning until 
late in the evening. Older ones collect 
waste paper to sell for recycling, helping 
clean up the city in the process. 

Given achance, such as a stay at one 
of the handful of privately supported shel- 
ters for street children in Nairobi, the few 
who can be accommodated quickly wash 
theirclothes andtake showers. Their ‘tough’ 
street faces melt back into childhood gen- 
tleness when a visitor meets them on their 
own territory and is willing to hear their 
stories. 

Most street kids yearn for a chance to 
go backto school, toafamily that wants and 
can afford them, even minimally. And to 
eventually get a job. John, a street boy in 
Nairobi says that prospective employers 
chase him away when they learn he’s been 
living onthe streets. Girls are often branded 
as prostitutes and find it difficult to find a 
marriage partner when it is known they 
have lived on the streets. 

Asked what he’d like to do, Maina, 
holding a discarded magazine about trucks 
says: “l’d like to be mechanic.” But he 
doesn’t go to school. “I don’t have clothing 
for school (uniforms are requiredin Kenya),” 
he says. 

Dalglish defines street children as “kids 
who live, work and sleep in the streets, who 
have limited contact with their parents and 
are under age 16.” Estimates of the number 
of street children worldwide run from 
UNICEF’s guess of 30 million up to 100 
million. Many are found in South American 
cities. Dalglish says there may be 150,000 
street kids in Africa, spread out over some 
50 cities. But no one is very sure about the 
numbers anywhere. Counting them is “al- 
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most impossible; they move around so 
much,” says David Blumenkrantz of Undugu 
Society, a private group based in Nairobi 
that helps street children. 

A 1989 study by Kenyan researchers 
estimated there were 3,600 street children 
in Nairobi, but that sounds low today. 
Blumenkrantz says. “In the last year alone, 
(in Nairobi) we’ve seen an incredible in- 
crease in kids begging,” he says. Social 
workers urge the public not to give the 
children money because handouts help 
draw more of them to the streets. 

Community response in Africa to the 
issue of street children ranges from police 
arrest and temporary detention in some 
countries, including Kenya, to establish- 
ment of private day or overnight shelters 
where meals, health 
care, andsometimes ru- 
dimentary education are 
offered. 

Dalglish urges a 
broader approach: more 
efforts to make educa- 
tion affordable so there aren’t so many 
school dropouts on the streets; technical 
training; and loans to help poor families 
start or expand small businesses so they 
can better afford to keep their children at 
home. 

Blumenkrantz argues that getting the 
children back to their families is the best 
solution when possible. “They run away 
from home due to poverty; parents can't 
maintain them,” says Madeline Njeri, a 
social worker employed by Undugu Soci- 
ety. Some who dogo homefindthemselves 
in the same grinding conditions they ran 
away from and run away again. 

Dalglish says even occasional contact 
with their families is better than none, how- 
ever, andsays that residential programmes, 
the primary response in Latin America to 
street children, separate children from their 
families. He prefers spending less on “bricks 
and mortar’ and more on basic medical 
care, education, legal aid, technical train- 
ing, and helping kids learn to fill out job 
applications. If we’re able to help them with 
a job, a place to stay flows from that,” he 
says. 

The key to reducing the flow of children 
to the streets, and to helping those already 
on the streets is education, says the Rev 
Arnold Grol, a Dutch missionary and chair- 
man and founder of Undugu Society. Chil- 
dren should be offered residential shelters 
only on condition that they agree to return 
to school, Fr. Grol says. 

Blumenkrantz hopes to attract finan- 
cial support for renting a temporary home 
outside of Nairobi for young street boys 


who can’t be reunited with their own fami- 
lies. They would then be referred from the 
home to adoptive or foster parents. But 
Kenya’s poor economy lessens the likeli- 
hood of finding supportive families for such 
a scheme, he says. Many street children 
are still welcome at their own home. Some 
mothers even come searching for their 
children living in street ghettos, but often 
they refuse to go back. Hard as it is, life on 
the streets is sometimes not much harder 
than life at home, and it offers more free- 
dom. 

“When you’re small and you have 100 
shillings (equal to about US $ 1.50), you 
don’t care where you sleep,” says Nijeri of 
Undugu Society. And, she adds, some 
children balk at joining a programme for 


Poverty and socio-political instability are forc- 


ing more African children to leave home and 
take to the streets. 


them with fixed hours and rules. “Once you 
put order in their lives, they don’t like that.” 

Society workers find that after a child 
has been on the streets a year or two, 
rehabilitation — suchas return toschool and 
home life — is very difficult. Many also 
become accustomed to sniffing glue, and 
almost always carry a plastic bottle of it 
around with them. But, Njeri says, “You 
keep trying.” Her motto: “Don’t lose pa- 
tience. Rehabilitation takes a long time.” 

Meanwhile, across Africa, younger and 
younger children are taking to street life, 
Dalglish says, “We used to work with 12-to- 
17-year-olds,” he says, but now, program- 
mes serve children as young as five. 

One of the newer and younger street 
children is seven-year-old Eitenne, who 
stays in one of several small, privately run 
shelters in Bujumbura, Burundi, a tiny cen- 
tral African country with a per-capita in- 
come of $ 210 a year. Etienne, at an age 
when many children are in their first year or 
two of primary school, has a job of sorts. “! 
sell plastic sacks,” he says. Buying them in 
bunches, he sells them one at atime on the 
streets or in local, outdoor markets. With 
his fewcents profit a day, he buys food, and 
some clothes, he explains, as he sits on 
ledge outside a shelter house supported by 
Terre des Hommes, an international char- 
ity. Etienne’s parents are alive but he says 
“they chased me out” after he lost some 
money one day. 

At the shelter, at least two dozen boys 
sleep on reed mats on the cement floor. 
They clean the house daily and must ‘buy’ 
their meals for the equivalent of a fraction 


of a penny each, requirements the 
programme staff says help foster responsi- 
bility in the boys. Emmanuel hands me a 
ticket he has purchased so | can eat the 
breakfast of tea and bean porridge. 

“You have to love them, and teach 
themto respect others,” says Burundi social 
worker Jean Mazuru. Street life, especially 
for younger children, can be tough and 
dangerous, he says. Many younger and 
weaker boys are forced by older street 
children to pay ‘protection’ money not to be 
beaten up, Mazuru says. Sometimes they 
are arrested by police for vagrancy, but 
usually they’re released the next day. 

Police and public attitudes towards 
street children could harden in African cit- 
ies if there are more incidents like the 
brazen robbery recently in 
downtown Nairobi by eight 
street boys. They snatched 
62,000 shillings (almost $ 
1,000) from a businessman 
walking to a bank. 

Florence, aged 17, 
knows street life, and its dangers all too 
well. She is one of a still relatively small but 
growing number of girls in Africa who live on 
the streets. One of seven children, Flo- 
rence ran away from a boarding school, 
where, she says, “we used to be beaten a 
lot”. She later ran away from a 24-hour 
shelter for street girls after a quarrel with 
the staff. For at least six months, she lived 
in a collection of plastic and cardboard 
hovels in a downtown alley with several 
other girls and about a dozen boys. Though 
some boys in her chuomtried to protect the 
girls, others beat them up. Some girls were 
raped, she says. 

At the center she hangs out with her 
friends—all veterans of the streets. And if 
you happened to see them laughing and 
talking together on the lawn of the rescue 
centre, you might not know they were street 
kids at all. 

(by arrangement with 
The Christian Science Monitor) 
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Article 2 


All children must enjoy equal rights irrespective of their sex, 


Girls who came in from the street 


Deccan Herald, Bangalore, January 17, 1 994 


A. Narayan 


BANGALORE: Ashadeep (light of hope), 
the Montefortan Society’s new project for 
the care and welfare of street girls is yet 
another ray of hope for the children of bleak 
realms in the city. 

Ashadeep works exclusively for girls, 
whose plight is more miserable on streets 
than that of boys. Ashadeep aims at reha- 
bilitating street girls, but without separating 
them from their families. 

Most of the street-girls have parents. 
They are forced onto the street only be- 
cause of their parents’ grinding poverty. 
These girls either start begging or rag- 
picking and often end up either in brothels, 
in some households as homemaids, or 
continue to beg, gradually losing whatever 
weak ties they had with their families. A little 
care and training in some useful activities 
would rewrite the entire fate of these unfor- 
tunate lot. And this is precisely what 
Ashadeep is doing. 

At present there are 10 street girls to 
whom Ashadeep provides what they have 


missed — a homely atmosphere with care, 
love andentertainment. They willbe sentto 
schools and educated in their respective 
mother tongue only. They are also trained 
in candle making, knitting, cover making 
and such other simple skills. “We plan to 
secure financial aid for those interested in 
starting employment projects with the train- 
ing givento them”, says Mother Superior of 
the Centre Lora. 

Above all, Ashadeep tries to re-estab- 
lish the lost ties of these girls with their 
parents every night. And their mothers too 
are given vocational training in a bid to 
ameliorate the family’s economic lot. 

At present only those in the age group 
of 4to 12 are admitted in the centre but they 
have plans to involve girls of higher age 
group and to increase the number of the 
inmates to 80, according to the Mother. 

Those who want to assist this noble 
venture may contact Ashadeep, Opposite 
Caricon, 7/1, Venkatappa Road, Queen’s 
Road Cross, Bangalore 51. 
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Translation: Vandana, a 17-year old girl 

was taken to the police station and gang 

raped by 4 police personel during the night 

of 23rd January. The next evening Vandana 
committed suicide by hanging herself. 

Jansatta, New Delhi, 

January 30, 1994 


Sex tests ‘kill’ 3,500 
foetuses in Jaipur 


Indian Express, New Delhi, 
January 31, 1994 


JAIPUR: Pre-natal sex determination tests, 


cashing in on age-old prejudices against 
the female sex, resultin an estimated 3,500 
female foeticides every year in Jaipur city 
alone, a study of the Department of Anat- 
omy of SMS Medical College here reveals, 
reports UNI. 

According to the study, use of widely 
available ultrasound facilities for the sex 
determination of a foetus in relatively ad- 
vanced stage of pregnancy eliminates 10 
female foetuses daily at three medical cen- 
tres in the city, where these tests are 
carried out. 

The study of the health care facilities 
accessible to females shows gross social 
and medical prejudices against the female 
sex in general and the female child in 
particular, states S.G. Kabra, who has con- 
ducted the study. 

The study says the social neglect and 
poor nutrition from which a girl child suffers, 
the female children more frequently get 
diseased as compared to male children. 

Even in adult life, for the diseases 
other than pregnancy and the related dis- 
eases, the medical facilities accessible to 
and availed by females reveal a similar sex 
bias against them, the study points out. 

In contrast, however among the sui- 
cide and the so-called accidental poisoning 
cases, young females predominate, the 
study says. 

Even after birth the prejudice against 
the girlchildcontinues. Thus, ofthe 1,13,000 
children brought for treatment to the city’s 
biggest children hospital attached to the 
SMS Medical College, 79,270 (70 per cent) 
were male children as against 33,870 (30 
per cent) females. 

The percentage of female children 
among the children needing hospitalisation 
also showed a declining tendency, of the 
16,384 children admitted to the hospital, 
12,407 (76 per cent) were males as com- 
pared to 3,977 (24 per cent) females, ac- 
cording to Kabra. 


Girls ‘lag behind’ in 
90 countries 


The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, 
January 31, 1994 


N. C. Menon 


WASHINGTON: In 1990, there were 
33 million fewer girls than boys 

enrolled in primary and secondary 
schools in India, and equalising enrolment 
of the two sexes would have involved an 
additional expenditure of $ 1.4 billion. 

These sombre statistics are revealed 
in “Closing the gender gap”, the latest 
report by the Washington-based Popula- 
tion Action International, a private, non- 
profit organisation that works for universal 
family planning and reproductive health 
service, reproductive freedom for women 
and men, and early stabilisation of world 
population. ; 

The document makes the point that 
despite international progress in expand- 
ing access to schooling, girls lag signifi- — 
cantly behind boys in educational opportu- 
nity in 50 countries, in which 76 million 
fewer girls than boys are enrolled in primary 
and secondary schools. It would cost $ 6.5 
billion to close the gender gap. 

Educational opportunities for girls are 
worst in Chad, according to the study, with 
fewer than one in 30 girls attending second- 
ary school. Adult women, on average, have 
less than a month of education. At the other 
end of the scale is France, where virtually 
all girls are enrolled in secondary school 
and women have an average of more than 
11 years of education. The report ranks 110 
other countries between the extremes of 
Chad and France on a female education 
index based on five measures of educa- 
tional attainment for girls. 

France ranks highest on the 100-point 
scale, with an index score of 99.7, followed 
by Canada (99.4), Finland (98.3), Norway 
(98.2), Belgium (97.8), the United States 
(97.7) and so on. The lowest-ranking Chad 
has a score of 21.0 followed by Guinea 
(21.9), Yemen (24.1), Afghanistan (24.1), 
Mali (24.2), Niger (25.0), Pakistan (27.6), 
Benin (28.8), and Burkina Faso (29.6). 
India’s ranking is 50.4. 

“The contrast between women living in 
countries at the bottom and the top of the 
index is extreme,” remarks Ms Shanti Conly, 
editor of the study and Population Action 
International’s director of policy research. 
“In countries like Chad and Afghanistan, 
girls have less than one-in-ten chance of 
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Children bear the brunt of rapists 


The Pioneer, New Delhi, February 1, 1994 


attending secondary school and their moth- 
ers have, typically, less than a year of 
education. On average, awoman bears six 
children and faces the tragedy of losing one 
of her children before his or her first birth- 
day. The average American woman, on the 
other hand, has more than 12 years of 
education and bears only two children. And 
although infant mortality in the United States 
is higher than in some other wealthy coun- 
tries, fewer than one woman in 50 loses a 
child before its first birthday.” 

The study suggests building more 
schools and locating them closer to the 
communities they serve, hiring more wom- 
en teachers, and providing more scholar- 
ship assistance as strategies to encourage 
enrolment of girls in school. 

The report points out that out of the 22 
countries with a ranking of 90 points or 
above, 18 are wealthier, industrialised coun- 
tries. But Argentina, Mongolia, Israel and 
Cuba also fall in the category, demonstrat- 
ing that even poorer countries can achieve 
equal educational opportunity for girls if 
they have the political will. 

“Educating girls is one of the best 
investments any country can make,” said 
Dr Joseph Spiedel of Population Action 
International. “Closing the gender gap in 
education is a minimal goal, but one witha 
price tag that is escalating rapidly — asis the 
total educational bill — in countries with 
rapid population growth. There is no time to 
lose. We need to start now. Efforts to 
educate girls willboth help and be helped by 
efforts to slow population growth”. 


Bhavna Vij 


NEW DELHI: Four-year-old Lata (not her 
real name) of Alipur village had gone to the 
adjoining forest area on October 20, 1993, 
along with other kids, to play. 

That fateful day, the unsuspecting child 
was followed by a 30-year-old neighbour, 
Madan. He raped her and left her bleeding 
and unconscious. 

She was later found by another 
neighbour, who took her home. The dazed 
child did not even know what had hap- 
pened. She only felt a searing pain. 

The shaken child narrated the incident 
to her mother. The matter was reported to 
the police and the rapist was arrested. 

The case against Madan drags on in 
court, with little chance of aconviction. Like 
in most rape cases, the accused might get 
away for want of adequate proof. 

Shockingly, the incidence of rape in 
this city is the highest among minors. Of the 
total 311 cases reported in 1993, over 72.5 
per cent involved sexual assault on minors 
and 35 girls upto the age of seven were 
sexually assaulted. The maximum number 
of 119 victims were in the age group of 12 
to 16 years. 

Convicting aperson accused of rape is 
all the more difficult in cases where the 
victim is incoherent and not an articulate 
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child. Little Lata, for example, has to go to 
court for hearings and relive the trauma 
while testifying. The sexual assault has left 
her devastated. 

According to the doctors, the physical 
damage is permanent. She will never be 
able to bear children. They have also ad- 
vised urgent psychiatric help. The poor 
parents of the child do not know what to do. 
They cannot bear the cost of treatment and 
there is no state machinery which can help. 

To top it all, the rapist might go unpun- 
ished. An advocate, on condition of ano- 
nymity, said Madan would most likely be 
acquitted. Though medical examination of 
the child proved the sexual assault, her 
version is not very intelligible. 

The laws have enough loopholes to be 
exploited and confound the issue till it holds 
no water. The child’s testimony and the fact 
that she was indeed raped, is not enough to 
convict the accused. 

There has to be “circumstantial evi- 
dence”, and an eyewitness can only make 
matters easier. 

Senior police officials said laws like the 
one saying that the accused is considered 
guilty unless he proves otherwise, are merely 
“an eyewash”. Even if the accused suc- 
ceeds with a flimsy alibi, it is enough to stall 
proceedings. Then, the onus of proof falls 
back on the victim. 

Afactor common in most cases of child 
rape is that more often than not, the ac- 
cused is known to the family. He is usually 
a neighbour, a relative or an acquaintance. 

Most cases are also reported from the 
lower and lower-middle class. According to 
Ms Suhasini Pillay, a social psychologist: 
“Most men are ignorant about sex and the 
female anatomy. They pick on a child as 
she is easier to lure away and cannot offer 
much resistance. 

“In most cases, the assault is planned, 
where the accused has been observing the 
victim. It is only in some cases that the man 
acts in the heat of the moment,” says Ms 
Pillay. 

In 90% of the cases, the child victim is 
later killed by the rapist, said Mr Rajesh 
Malik, Additional DCP (South-West dist.). 

Even when the victim was not killed, 
most cases were not reported to the police. 
The victim’s family did not report the rape to. 
avoid tedious court cases and possible 
social ostracisation. 
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3-day workshop on girl child 


The Pioneer, New Delhi, February 2, 1994 


NEW DELHI: A three-day workshop on girl 
child began here on Tuesday with a call for 
launching a common campaign to tackle 
the problems faced by her in the countries 
of the region. 

The workshop is being held as part of 
the global preparations for the Fourth World 
Conference on Women tobe held in Beijing 
in 1995. Inaugurating the conference, Dr 
Lata Singh, Secretary, Department of Wom- 
enand Child Development, pointed out that 
the problems of the girl child were being 
discussed at the SAARC forum over the 
years. All countries of the region had either 
finalised or were preparing the National 
Plan of Action for the girl child, she said, 
adding that India had already formulated its 
plan in this regard. 

Emphasizing that SAARC had a spe- 
cial responsibility to focus on the issue as 
the region accounted for 20 per cent of the 
world's women, Dr Singh underlined the 
need for cooperation among the SAARC 
countries in the field. 

The conference, organised by the De- 
partment of Women and Child Develop- 
ment, is being attended by the 
represenatives of the SAARC countries 
and non-government organisations. Pa- 
pers presented at the workshop highlighted 
the common problems faced by the girl 
child inthe SAARC countries andthe role of 
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the Government and the non-government 
bodies in meeting the problems. 

According to a paper presented by Ms 
Kamala Bhasin, the SAARC campaign on 
the Girl Child has been the strongest com- 
mon campaign in the region in which gov- 
ernments, NGOs, women’s organisations, 
UN agencies and the media have joined 
hands. Thecampaign has shown that close 
cooperation between the people of South 
Asia is not only necessary but is also pos- 
sible. 

Another paper presented by Ms S 
Anandalakshmy examined the role of non- 
government organisations in the task. The 
NGO has to act as a catalyst and co- 
ordinate betwen the Government and the 
people, she maintained. Among the speci- 
fic issues concerning the girl child under- 
lined in the paper are building up her self 
esteem, enhancing her contribution to the 
family and the community, ensuring her 
retention in school, immunization and health 
coverage of both girls and boys and devel- 
oping vocational skills for employment. 

Dr Adarsh Sharma's paper examines 
the strategies for intervention. Crucial to 
this endeavour is the generation of aware- 
ness and mobilisation of women. Sustained 
political will and action are necessary to 
ensure equality of status and opportunity 
for the girl child, Dr Sharma said. 
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Translation: Ms Margarita Viklund, 
Paliamentary Representative of the Chris- 


tian Democratic Party and Member of the 
Parliamentary External Affairs Committee 
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stated that if India did not take effective 
measure against the killing of girl foetuses, 
Sweden will stop its bilateral assistance to 
India. She further added that the External 
Affairs Minister of Sweden had already 
started talks with the Indian officials in this 
regard. 
Rajasthan Patrika, Jaipur 
February 4, 1994 


SI arrested for 
torturing minor girl 


Indian Express, Kochi, 
February 14, 1994 


KOCHI: S M Majumdar, a sub-inspector of 
Central Industrial Security Force, attached 
to the Cochin Shipyard Ltd was arrested on 
Sunday on charges of physically torturing 
an 11-year-old Bengali girl, working as a 
servant in his quarters here. Majumdar has 
already been placed under suspension by 
the CISF authorities even as police inves- 
tigations are on into the case.The girl was 
admitted to a private hospital in the city on 
Friday with severe bruises and cigarette 
burns all over her body after her plight was 
brought to the notice of the shipyard chair- 
man by the union leaders and neighbours 
who used to hear her screams for help 
during nights. 
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Father held for 
forcing girl into 
prostitution 


The Pioneer, New Delhi, 
February 16, 1994 


NEW DELHI: A 16 year-old girl was res- 
cued by police on Monday evening when 
her father was trying to force her into 
prostitution in Mangolpuri area of North 
Delhi. 

The father, Ramji Lal (52), his sister 
Anno (50) and a pimp, Pravin Kumar alias 
Raju, and his girl-friend Renu alias Nikki 
have been arrested. They were remanded 
to judicial custody for 14 days. 

Ramji Lal hailing from Girwas village in 
Alwar district of Rajasthan, was lured to 
Delhi by the pimps, who said that flesh 
trade fetched good money in the city. They 
were also negotiating a price to sell the 
teenaged Sunita to a suitable buyer. 

The four reached Delhi on Sunday and 
were staying at Raju's house (X-603) in 
Mangolpuri. Police got information on Mon- 
day evening that a girl was being forced into 
prostitution. They conducted a raid and 
arrested the four persons. Sunita has been 
sent to the Nari Niketan. 

Prostitution is a common practice in 
Girwas village and also in some others in 
Rajasthan. Ramji Lalseemed unrepentant 
when he said, ye to hamara pesha hai, koi 
kharab kaam to nahin. (This is our profes- 
sion and there is nothing wrong in it.) 

Sunita had already entered the flesh 
trade in the village according to her father. 
Her mother, back in the village, was also in 
the same line when she was young, said 
Ramji Lal. 

Raju and Nikki, registered bad charac- 
ters of the area, were into regular pimping 
and were familiar with the practice in these 
villages. They contacted Ramji Lal in the 
village and said that his daughter could 
fetch a good price in Delhi. 

“They told me | would get good money 
in Delhi,” said Ramji Lal about Raju. The 
latter was also trying to convince him to sell 
Sunita to a suitable buyer. He had offered 
Ramji Lal up to Rs. 30,000. Raju told him 
that he could sell her off and go back home 
in peace, 

Apparently shy, Sunita said: “It was all 
right back home, | did not like anything 
here.” She said, her father and aunt (Anno) 
tried to push her into prostitution against 
her wishes. “I want to go home,” said 
Sunita. 


Girls as guinea 
pigs for abortion 
research 


The Tribune, Chandigarh, 
Febuary 18, 1994 


STOCKHOLM: Afresh medical scan- 
HG dal has broken out in Sweden in 
which a leading Swedish abortion 


clinic has been found to be carrying out 
horrific experiments in abortion technology 
and drugs on minor girls seeking abortion. 

Gynaecologist Karen Nielsen, who 
works in a young girls’ clinic where several 
of the victims later visited and related their 
harrowing experiences to her, said the girls 
were subjected to the heinous experiments 
when they went to the clinic seeking abor- 
tion. 

“These girls were compelled to sit fas- 
tened onto the gynaecologist’s stool with 
an ultra-light rod inserted into their vagina 
the entire night before the abortion and the 
day after that,” said Dr Nielsen. 

According to her the apparent motiva- 
tion behind these macabre experiments 
was to gather more knowledge on how the 
abortion-inducing drug ‘Cerragin’ worked. 
At the same time the experimenters hope 
to find out how the drug acted on the womb 
and uterus. 

“The juveniles were randomly put 
through these processes when they sought 
to end pregnancies that proved deeply 
traumatic to them, often as a result of rape 
and incest, only to undergo trauma they 
had not in their worst nightmares dreamt 
about,” Dr Nielsen said. 

Comparing the experiments with atroc- 
ities perpetrated by Nazi doctors on the 
inmates of German concentration camps, 
Dr Nielsen said the girls were subjected to 
the experiments without their or their par- 
ents’ consent. “These girls were just chil- 
dren and were unaware that they were 
being exploited. This is sheer unadulterat- 
ed outrage. There is no other word for it,” 
exploded Dr Nielsen. “Were such treat- 
ments given even to laboratory rabbits, 
society would have been outraged,” she 
maintained. 

One of the victims, 17-year-old Sara, 
in an interview to Swedish daily ‘Arbetaren’ 
said: “The night before the abortion | was 
tied to the gynaecological couch. A rod was 
inserted into me vaginally and forced way 
up. While | thus lay there, they run endless 
rolls through computers. My only desire 
was to escape but | was helpless.” 
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She said the following day the same 
process was repeated. She said when she 
finally underwent the abortion “the experi- 
ence was almost blissful compared to the 
ordeals | underwent with the ultra-light ap- 
paratus.” 

Add Sara’s parents, “We were told 
nothing at all about what our underaged 
daughter was going to be put through, nor 
were we given a chance to have any say 
whether we would allow her to be used as 
an experimental guinea pig. Andlater, when 
Sara was given a post-operative check-up 
the doctor was far too busy to spare any 
time to speak with Sara about her terrible 
ordeal.” 

However, professor Karel Marsal, who 
envisioned and carried out the experiment, 
takes refuge behind a Swedish law, “Law 
for care of the young (LUV),” Prof. Marsal 
says that according to LUV, “the need of 
consent of a guardian expires when a per- 
son attains 15 years of age”. But investiga- 
tors of the Swedish social services who 
were informed of the experiments by Dr 
Nielsen, disagree with Prof. Marsal’s view. 
This is not the case, “they aver granted that 
this (LUV) is an emergency expedient that 
authorities can use in extreme cases. But in 
this case, the abortion clinic has done a 
wrong deed. They should have informed 
the vicims as well as the parents.” 


Thailand school girls 
sold as prostitutes 


The Statesman, Calcutta, 
February 20, 1994 


school girls in northern Thailand have 

been booked by procurers for pros- 
titution as soon as they graduate from sixth 
grade in March, reports DPA. The Perma- 
nent Secretary for Education, Mr Arthorn 
Chanthawimol, told reporters yesterday that 
education officals have identifiedthese girls 
in provincial schools. The officials said that 
the girls were being sold with the consent of 
their families. 


Me BANGKOK: At least 2,000 Thai 


Shrinks show the way to girls 


Indian Express, New Delhi, March 21, 1994 


CALCUTTA: In the wake of spurt in crime 
against women in the state, top psycholo- 
gists, police officers and lawyers will give 
advice to girl students in schools and col- 
leges throughout the city on how to tackle 
such situations. The project will start in the 
first week of next month. 

This is the first time that such a project 
is being introduced in the state. 

Recently, both the city and the districts 
have been hit by a series of crimes against 
women, notable among them being the 
case of Alpana Banerjee, a housewife who 
was assaulted on a Calcutta street in broad 
daylight for close to three hours. 

Upen Biswas, DIG (CID), the man 
behind the project, said that it had taken 
him 12 years to get it going and that he and 
his colleagues had gone through thou- 
sands of police FIRs to understand the 
nature of such crimes. 

All the educational institutions, which 
have opted for the programme will have 
three hourly teaching sessions in which a 
psychologist, two police officers with a back- 
ground in law and a Sociologist will take 
classes. “There will be simulated exercises 
too,” said Biswas. 

According to Biswas, the success of 
his earlier venture in which he had pro- 
duced audio cassettes against drug abuse, 
had spurred him on to this project. “It is 
important to realise that not many women 
know howto reactor prevent crimes against 
them.” 

“There have been countless examples 
in which raped women have suffered from 
psychological infantilism, which means act- 
ing like a child after trauma. This makes 
police investigations and legal remedy very 
difficult. Our classes will try to eliminate this 
problem,” he added. 


The programme will also take care of 
such trivia like howto report crime at police 
Station. “Our experience with the FIRs have 
shown that sometimes because of faulty 
FIRs, the criminal goes scot-free and some- 
times the victim, suffering from trauma 
actually forgets the incident too. Such mat- 
ters require careful study,” said Biswas. 

He added that young girls should be 
made “absolutely aware” of the steps that 
can both prevent and check atrocities 
against them. 

However, the state government has 
not come out with a helping hand and the 
privately managed Institute of Criminology 
and the Students United Against Public 
Abuse havetaken the lead in organising the 
programme in various institutions. 
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Article 3 


All action concerning children, undertaken by public or private 
social welfare institutions, should be in the best interest of the 


children. 


Brave children pay a price 


The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, January 21, 1994 


NEW DELHI: Seven-year-old Pradeep was 
declared brave after he saved his mother’s 
life and property by foiling robbery bid by an 
armed gang at their Delhi house in August 
last year. But today he is virtually on the 
road. 

One of the 22 children to receive the 
National Bravery Awards on the eve of the 
Republic Day from Prime Minister, 
Narasimha Rao, Pradeep is today denied 
admission to any of the Capital schools. 

“My name was deleted from the regis- 
ter of the schools in which | was third 
standard student as the robbers gang kept 
sending threatening messages to us,” said 
Pradeep while narrating his tale of agony 
that followed his act of bravery. 

“School authorities are scared. They 
think the robbers will strike any moment at 
the school to take revenge since one of 
their men was overpowered while fleeing.” 
he said. “They say they cannot provide the 
needed security.” 

ForLopamudra Pattanayak of Orissa’s 
Berhampur, things have been no better 
since Feb. 22 last year, when she saved her 
friend from being crushed under a speed- 
ing bus. 

Today, 13 year-old Lopamudra can 
barely manage to walk a few steps as she 
has not fully recovered from the severe 
injuries she sustained while saving her 
friend. Her left leg, run over by the bus, is 
yet to heal fully 

She is yet to resume her studies dis- 
continued a year ago. Her father. Mr 
Sudarshan Pattanayak, says the family is 
happy about the award. But there has been 
no substantial financial or medical assis- 
tance to enable Lopamudra to regain nor- 
malcy except a grant by the State Chief 
Minister, he said. 

Most of the little braves who are here 
to receive the bravery awards of the Indian 
Council for Child welfare (ICCW) cite some 
problem or the other following the act which 


accorded them the recognition. 

However, top functionaries of ICCW 
say they would not remain silent spectators 
to any inconveniences faced by the brave 
children. 

On the education of Pradeep, winner 
of 1993 Bapu Gayadhani Award, ICCW 
secretary general Hamida Habibullah said 
the council would take the full responsibility 
of the child’s studies. 

The Chief Minister of Delhi has also 
given an assurance that his Government 
would make all necessary arrangement for 
Pradeep’s admission, the child’s mother 
said. 

“My son has been pursuing his 
education in the house for the last so many 
months,” she said, adding “we tried in allthe 
schools in Vikaspuri area but none was 
prepared to admit him fearing an attack by 
the gang.” 

Similarly, Lopamudra has also lost 
touch with studies, next month, she would 
have to undergo another major surgical 
operation which doctors back in Orissa 
think would revive her walking capacity, her 
father said. 

But the treatment has turned out to be 
quite expensive and the next operation 
would need a lot of money he said. “At least 
she should be able to walk properly.” 

Offering necessary assistance, the 
ICCW president, Ms Vidya Ben Shah, said 
arrangements can be made for the girl’s 
treatment in Delhi itself. 

Then there was a beaming Prachi 
Saban from Madhya Pradesh among the 
award winners whom a group of 
mediapersons met here today. Winner of 
the prestigious Geeta Chopra Award, Prachi 
happily distributed copies of her life sketch 
outlining her achievements in various fields. 

Narrating proudly the story of how she 
saved the life of her father and the money 
when they were attacked by bandits on 
their way from Gwalior to Shujalpur, Prachi 
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also presented her ambitious future plans. 

Parents of Dusi Suri Babu of Andhra 
Pradesh who has been awardedthe Sanjay 
Chopra Award posthumously are sad their 
sonis no more. But they are proud their son 
lost his life while saving two girls from being 
crushed by a vehicle. 

They think Dusi would be an inspiration 
to the young generation. 

Same is the feeling of the parents of 
P.S. Anurag Murthy who have come all the 
way from Andhra Pradesh to receive the 
Bapu Gayadhani Award given to their son 
posthumously. Anurag had saved the lives 
of two women who had fallen on Osman 
Sagar lake at the cost of his own life. 


The healthy child 


Deccan Herald, Bangalore, 
February 2, 1994 


The Centre’s decision to sanction 18 more 
projects under the Integrated Child Devel- 
opment Scheme (ICDS) and 800 more 
anganwadis in Karnataka is to be wel- 
comed as the ICDS, which at present cov- 
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ers 156 lakh children and three lakh moth- 
ers through 128 projects in the State, can 
cover all the blocks in the State. The State 
Government has also agreed to increase 
the allocation under the National Nutrition 
Policy from 75 paise to Re.1 per child. The 
decision to enhance the allocation is esti- 
mated to cost Rs. 7 crore more annually. 
But what is of prime importance is to ensure 
that the allocations made should reach the 
needy. The issue of proper nutrition for 
children and lactating mothers can seldom 
be overlooked in view of the high rate of 
infant mortality. The fact that 75 out of 
every 1000 children are not lucky to cele- 
brate their second birthday is quite appall- 
ing and this emphasises the need for the 
successful implementation of the ICDS. 

Though the Social Welfare Minister 
Mr. N. Dharam Singh has stated that the 
Government has increased the honorari- 
um of anganwadi workers by Rs. 125, the 
needforimprovingtheir working conditions 
shouldbe given top priority by the State and 
Union governments in view of the pivotal 
role played by these workers in the field of 
child welfare. The proposal made by Mr. 
Singh on setting up of anganwadi welfare 
fund merits earnest consideration. 


‘Promises made to 
children kept’ 


The Hindu, Madras, 
February 6, 1994 


NEW DELHI: With a number of nations well 
on their way to living upto the promise made 
to the children in September 1990 at the 
World Summit, agencies of the United Na- 
tions (UN) and 13 countries have conclud- 
ed that if nations can muster and sustain 
sufficient political will, focus their resources 
on pivotal health actions and invest in train- 
ing, monitoring, and better integration and 
management of services, the goals of health 
and development set for the decade canbe 
achieved and the lives and well-being of 
millions of children ensured. © 

This was declared here by the 13 
nations and five international and UN agen- 
cies at the end of the three-day conference 
of the Global Task Force on Child Survival 
and Development. Cutting across national 
boundaries and varying country situations, 
the participants also declared their reaffir- 
mation tothe ability of the world toreach the 
1995 mid-decade goals for children. 

The conference was attended by Health 
Ministers and representatives of Non-Gov- 
ernment Organisations (NGOs) from the 
13 countries and heads and representa- 
tives of the United Nations Children's Fund 
(UNICEF), United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP), World Health 
Organisation (WHO), World Bank and the 
Rockfeller Foundation. 

The sixth in a series of international 
assessments of the progress of nations 
towards the goals set up in 1990 the confer- 
ence was marked not only by the pin- 
pointing of priorities for health planning and 
action but also by recognition of the amaz- 
ing successes registered by some parts of 
the world in health delivery. 


INDIA’S EFFORTS LAUDED 

The first to include intensive field visits of 
Indian districts-Dhar in Madhya Pradesh, 
North Arcot in Tamil Nadu and Bhilwara in 
Rajasthan-the conference, which under- 
lined the importance of converging health 
and related services for best impact, the 
values of comprehensive case manage- 
ment of the sick child, the special needs of 
women and girl children and the need to 
ensure preventive health care for the ‘well 
child’, reflected both optimism and objectiv- 
ity. India’s efforts against guinea worm and 
other life-consuming diseases was lauded 
by the representatives of all the UN agen- 
cies. 
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Briefing the press the Executive Direc- 
tor of the Task Force, Dr. William Foege, 
said the progress already made in many 
fields, related to child health and develop- 
ment, had emboldened the participants to 
set even higher objectives for child health, 
primary education, poverty reduction and 
sustainable human development. 

According to the UNICEF Executive 
Director Mr. James P. Grant, the progress 
in some areas showed that as the technol- 
ogy to achieve these goals was available, 
with the needed political backing and effec- 
tive management, there was no reason for 
non-achievement of goals. 


Better child care 


The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, 
February 9, 1994 


The Global Task Force on Child Survival 
and Development, which met in New Delhi 
last week, drew part of its significance from 
the fact that it would be the last meeting of 
the Task Force before the mid-decade 
goals come up for scrutiny in 1995. The 
mid-decade goals, which had been enunci- 
ated following the September 1990 World 
Summit for Children, did forthe firsttime set 
down specific performance targets to be 
realised by the member-States. This was 
meant to serve as a monitoring mechanism 
and it has at least managed to bring in an 
element of urgency in the otherwise ongo- 
ing programmes. The New Delhi meeting, 
which was sixth in the series since the one 
held at Bellagio in 1984, also was the first 
one to include field visits by the participants 
as part of its programme. India, which has 
an extensive network of primary health 
centres and health care programme, does 
certainly have plenty to showtoimpress the 
visitors. This is particularly so since many 
Third Would countries are stuck with health- 
care systems that in some cases many 
perhaps look even more inadequate or 
primitive. But this should not promote a 
sense of complacency regarding the tasks 
in the health sector. A note of caution on 
this score should be in order particularly 
because Union Health Minister B. 
Shankaranand’s inaugural speech itself 
seemed to shift attention in favour of what 
had been achieved in the health sector as 
against a great deal that remained undone. 
As UNICEF’s Director-General James 
Grant told the participants over two million 
children who die in this country every year 
can easily be saved if they were treated 
with some simple therapies. The appalling 
fact that the number of under-five infants 
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suffering from malnutrition in India is three 
times as many as in China is just one of the 
several sombre indicators in this sector. 
As for the national programmes, sev- 
eral member-countries drew attention to 
the crippling impact cuts in the social sector 
spending—which followed the Structural Ad- 
justment Programme now underway in most 
of these countries—were having on their 
health budgets. There were number of 
suggestions and an equally wide-range of 
perceptions. The differences probably had 
something to do with the fact that the Task 
Force chose to conclude without a formal 
declaration as had been proposed earlier. 
It may be reasonable to expect that the 
World Bank representatives, who were 
among the participants, will take note of 
these concerns and find more avenues to 
augment investments in the social sector. 


Plan to engage 
school drop-outs 


The North East Times, Guwahati, 
February 26, 1994 


GUWAHATI: “For last 20 years, it was 


something like an experimental camp,” said 
a one-time journalist Indu Talukdar, but 
now, “we are trying to give it a permanent 
shape.” 

Disturbed by vagaries of life, poverty 
and joblessness in the rural areas , a writer 
cartoonist thought of an institution which 
would be able to engage school dropouts 
and poor girls in some kind of productive 
works. 

The “Socio-Economic and Cultural 
Brotherhood”, a self expressive voluntary 
organisation, was set up in early 1970s out 
of that zeal. It began, on experimental basis 
a craft designing unit. 

During last two decades, the SCB has 
been involved in developing indigenous 
crafts, specially handicrafts, which were 
found to have great market potential do- 
mestic and international. 


PROJECT GOLAGHAT 
Recently the SCB has taken up an ambi- 
tious project for setting up a crafts school 
and a stuffed-doll manufacturing unit at 
Golaghat town. It has already purchased a 
half bigha land and constituted the SCB 
Trust for women and children for imple- 
menting the project. 

Under the scheme, the trust has plans 
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to set up at least 15 tiny doll-component 
making units in villages surrounding the 
Golaghat town. The dolls will be replica- 
type with local touch of culture and arts. 

The project offers as many as 100 
artisans with residential facilities for the 
manufacturing units. 

“We have approached the state 
governments for sharing some burden to 
build the hostel for the trainee artisans,” 
said Mr. Talukdar. He said the government 
was examining the matter. 

He said the hostel project submitted to 
the state government in October 1993, 
would cost only Rs. 60,000. 

Asked where do the produce get the 
market, Mr. Talukdar said their major buy- 
ers would be several handicrafts and 
handloom development corporations of the 
north eastern states, besides the domestic 
and international outlet through the govern- 
ment of India crafts development commis- 
sion. 

The SCB also could tie up with the 
regional crafts units and sponsor exchange 
of artisans programme in different states. 

He said that three years ago, with the 
active help of Nagaland Handicraft and 
Handloom Development Corporation the 
SCB had sent a small team exhibition unit 
to Jaipur with doll items based on the them 
e “Nagaland in the year 1991.” He claimed 
that “it has opened our eyes.” 

Mr. Talukdar said they received que- 
ries like if we could make bulk supply. Also 
what would be the possible minimum deliv- 
ery period for 1000 pieces. “We really could 
not reply those because we never thought 
about it,” he said. 

If given a professional input the doll 
making could be as famous as the Krishna 
Nagar products, he said. 


Training for 
scavengers’ kids 


The Pioneer, New Delhi, 
March 6, 1994 


The Sulabh International Foundation has 
opened an employment exchange for the 
children of scavengers in Delhi. Onthe 24th 
convention of the foundation organised in 
the capital on Saturday, Dr. Bindeshwar 
Pathak, the. Foundation Chairman, also 
announcedthé launching of alarge number 
of programmes to educate and train chil- 
dren of scavengers. The children under 
training in the employment exchange will 
be provided a stipend of Rs. 500 a month till 
the completion of their training. 


SOS to set up 5 villages for 


destitute children 
_ ER 


Deccan Herald, Bangalore, March 7, 1994 


BANGALORE: Five villages for destitute countries and 1,000 allied projects to serve 
and orphaned children will soon be set up _ the neighbourhood. The movement is sup- 
in India including one at the earthquake-hit —_ ported by five million friends worldwide he 
Latur in Maharashtra by the SOS Chik added. 

dren’s Villages of India. Mr. Bhagwandas Manipur, Director, 

Addressing a press conference Mr. SOS Children’s Village in Bangalore, said 
J.N. Kaul, President, SOS Children’s Vil- that the Bangalore village has 14 houses 
lages of India said that the other four villag- with 138 children. 
es will be set up in Rajpura in Punjab, 
Hyderabad, Jammu and Shillong in 
Meghalaya. 

He said that they reached the earth- 
quake hit Latur within a day of the tragedy 
and “brought home” 151 children to the 
SOS Children’s Village in Pune, besides 
they have set up 12 day-care centres in 
Latur to cater to about 1,000 children. 

He said that the Latur Municipality has 
provided 30 acres of land and they have 
brought in about 50 children who were 
orphaned in the recent earthquake. The 
number may increase to 200 with more 
children coming in, he said. 

Mr. Kaul said that the first children’s 
village, “Greenfields” was inaugurated at 
Faridabad in 1970 and today there are 
28 villages and 72 allied projects in the 
neighbourhood to bring a little more 
relief. 

He said that after the gruesome Nellie 
massacre, the Union Government appealed 
to SOS to take care of the orphaned chil- 
dren, remnants of the communal carnage 
that swept the State. Today, Assam has a re 
three SOS villages, two youth centres and . . 
an upcoming community development Poy 
programme. (ee 

He said that in the aftermath of the 
Bhopal gas tragedy, an SOS children’s oe 
village was opened for the affected children 4 Ae ot 
and children who became destitutes in the i . é 
wake of the devastating earthquake that 
rocked Uttarkashi in October 1991 have | 
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been brought home in SOS Children’s Vil- fs rg vy 3 
lage in Bhimtal (Uttar Pradesh). by Wd gh : 
He said that many of the children had ed “ 
established themselves in the medical and J : 
engineering profession, while others were Lf La A 
given vocational training in various trades. og | Ly; 


have been conducted round the country, 
he added. 

Mr. Helmut Kutin, President, SOS 
Kinderdorf International, who visited the 
SOS Children’s Village in Bangalore, said aarti 
that there are 350 children’s villages in 120 


As many as 271 marriages of the inmates be 
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45 kids to get 
scientist awards 


The Pioneer, New Delhi, 
January 6, 1994 


Children from across the country have 
been selected for the National Child Scien- 
tist Award, the first-ever honour given to 
children in the field of science popularisation. 

While 27 children have been chosen in 
the upper age group category, 18 winners 
will share the honour in the lower group 
category for their contribution on different 
topics under the main theme “know your 
environment.” 


The youngest pilot 


The Hindu, Madras, 
January 14, 1994 


“It’s not hard to pilot an airplane. Just don’t 
think of accidents,” said Ortiz who obtained 
his single-engine airplane’s pilot's licence 
in November last. Actually, it’s been along 
time since Ortiz wanted to pilot planes 
alone. He was nine months old whenhe first 
flew. He was then a regular passenger with 
his father, Eduardo Ortiz, air flight instruc- 
tor. Both on the ground and in the air, the 
younger Ortiz observed each of his father’s 
aviation reflexes. 

“Il take no chances,” he said after flaw- 
lessly passing his flying test. “You just have 
to know perfectly what must be done.” “It’s 
riskier driving in the streets of Santiago”, 
said dad. 

Agustin Ortiz has only 17 hours of 
flying time to his credit, yet has demonstrat- 
ed remarkable control and mastery of flight 
Parameters. He says he’s only apprehen- 
Sive of ice which forms at high altitudes and 
is particularly alert on landing. 

Ortiz can fly — but not solo until he’s 18 
— with dad or any other licensed pilot as his 
co-pilot. He dreams oftaking any jet through 
the motions of powered flight some day. 


Every child has a right to survival and development. 


Meanwhile, he can always try to set 
new entries in the Guinness Book of World 
Records, being young enough for that. 
Agustin Ortiz Herbach obtained his pilot’s 
licence in a Beechcraft Sundowner. 


Touching gesture 
by 6-year-old 


The Statesman, New Delhi, 
January 31, 1994 


MADRAS: “Like Viswanathan Anand who 
brought laurels to the country at interna- 
tional level in chess, | too wantto do my best 
for the country in roller skating at interna- 
tional tournaments,” declares six-and-a- 
half-year-old Viswanath, who arrived here 
yesterday morning, skating 490 km. from 
Madurai, report PTI. 

Viswanath, who started his journey 
from Madurai on New Year’s day to collect 
donations for the flood affected people in 
the State, has so far collected Rs. 3,000.“ 
will hand over the money to the Tamil Nadu 
Chief Minister, Ms Jayalalitha’s relief fund,” 
he says. 
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Running trucks with air? 


The Tribune, Chandigarh, February 10, 1994 


Gitanjali 


Not petrol, not diesel, but air to make 
vehicles run ! Sounds incredible doesn't it? 
But this is precisely what 18 year-old Arun 
Kumar displayed at the Haryana State 
School Science Exhibition held at the Tech- 
nological Institute of Textiles and Science 
(TITS) Senior Secondary Schoolin Bhiwani 
recently. 

Arun, a Class XI student of the school 
won the first prize for his project which 
exhibited the possibility of using air pres- 
sure to drive vehicles. 

Following the principle of James Watt’s 
railway engine and drawing inspiration from 
the varied applications of hydraulic pres- 
sure, this curious young mind burnt the 
midnight oil to give his ideas concrete shape 
in the form of a model of an “air engine”. 

A demonstration of his idea was given 
by him at The Tribune office here. He used 
the suspended modelof atruck which when 
attached to the air that set the wheels 
moving at a fairly fast speed. 
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The main constituents of his model 
include an air tank, two pistons and a 
compressor. The air tank carries the air to 
a supplier, which inturn brings in motion the 
two pistons attached to it. The pistons are 
linked to acrank shaft, which is joined to an 
iron axle on which the wheels are placed. 
The wheels move with the pressure of air 
which is released fromthe pistons. The left- 
over air from the pistons is channelised to 
a compressor, which recycles the air back 
to the tank. 

Arun, who belongs to Bihar, excitedly 
claims that the air pressure can be used for 
driving vehicles and locomotives, operat- 
ing tube wells and generators, running flour 
mills and even for navigational and aero- 
nautical purposes. 

With this “mechanical invention” he 
intends to contribute to a pollution-free 
atmosphere, which is the need of the hour. 

However despite his enthusiasm, the 
young lad has a long way to go. The 


feasibility of his concept is yet to be verified. 
Torealise the practical validity of his theory, 
Arun plans to approach entrepreneurs in 
Ludhiana who can help him with further 
research. 

Coming from a lower middle class 
family, Arun considers himself fortunate to 
receive encouragement from several quar- 
ters. He is deeply grateful to the president 
of TITS, Mr. D.R. Aggarwal, for awarding 
him Rs. 25,000 for pursuing his research. 
He is also indebted to his father, who is a 
fitter at TITS, for motivating him and 
explaining the working of machines. 


Lucknow girl’s 
robot bags award 
in Canada 


The Times of India, Ahmedabad, 
March 4, 1994 


WASHINGTON: A report made by 
sya Julie Mehrotra (16) of City Montessori 

School, Chowk Branch, Lucknow, 
has won the silver medal at the internation- 
al robotics competitions held in Toronto 
(Canada). 

A press release by ‘Canada First’. 
which organizedthe competition from March 
4 to 6, said that the silver medal was 
awarded to Mehrotra in the robo-dog cate- 


gory 


Mehrotra built the robot in her school 
science laboratory. It became one of the 
major attractions. The robot was named 
TEI-BOC signifyng that “the earth is but one 
country and mankind its citizens’. 

The robot is described as “designed to 
move, stop and carry on all at the click of a 
button”. It can turn anticlockwise through 
any angle from zero to 360 degrees. It is 
also designed to transport any object to 
areas inaccessible to man, for instance it 
can serve apatient suffering from achronic 
infectious disease and can be sent ahead 
in areas harmful for human life, like radio- 
active areas, or where there is a danger of 
mines and explosives. 

“It can click photographs on command 
from angles inaccessible to human beings. 
It also has an inbuilt infra red collision 
avoidance system, it can detect and warn 
people of fires. 

“It can carry loads up to 25 kgs and 
comes very handy in the home, whereit can 
clean rooms.” 

The multi-purpose remote controlled 
robot measures only about 30 cm in height. 

Mehrotra, who is a class XII student, 
was the only participant from India. 
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STATISTICAL PROFILE OF THE INDIAN CHILD 


|. DEMOGRAPHIC PROFILE 


Table I. 1 
Children below age of 16, further classified in pertinent age groups 


(in millions) 


Source: Report of the Expert Committee on Population Projections, 1985. 
“ 1992 figures are from The State of The World’s Children 1994, UNICEF. 


Table I. 2.1 
Crude birth rate, death rate and infant mortality rate 


Crude Crude infant mortality rate (under-1yr.) 
birth rate death rate : 
urban combined 


Source: India, Office of the Registrar General, Vital Statistics Division, Sample Registration System, 1981 to 1990. 
* 1992 figures are from The State of The World’s Children 1994, UNICEF. 


Table I. 2.2 


Under 5 Annual No. of Annual No. of 
mortality births under-5 deaths 
(thousand) (thousand) 


Source: The State of The World’s Children 1994, UNICEF. 


Table |. 3 Table |. 4 
Total Fertility Rate Sex Ratio 
1981 1000:935 


1000:927 


Note: The sex ratio has generally been adverse to 
. women i.e. number of women per 1000 men has 
Source: Office of the Registrar General, Vital Statistics Division 

: ; generally been less than 1000. Excl 
Sample Registration System, 1981 to 1990. : | meni 


and Jammu & Kashmir. 
“ 1992 figures are from The State of The World's Children 1994 i 
oes Source: Census of India 1991 Paper 2 of 1992. 
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ll. EDUCATIONAL PROFILE 


Table Il. 1 
Projected Population — School going age groups (as on 1-3-1 991) 


(in hundreds) 


6-11 years 11-14 years 
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Communities Girls Girls 


Scheduled Castes 79366 75160 
Scheduled Tribes 39103 37031 
All 503909 477204 


154526 
76134 
981113 


44739 
22043 
284058 


42472 87211 
20926 42969 
269666 553724 


Note: These projected population are based on 1981 Census. 
Sources: Selected Educational Statistics 1990-91, Department of Education, Ministry of Human Resource Development. 


Table Il. 2 
Number of institutions and enrolments by stages/classes 


Type of 
institutions 


Number of Enrolment 


institutions Girls 


Higher Secondary (+2) 13491 2333816 1224799 


3558615 


High/Senior Basic Stage (IX-X) 59468 
Middle/Senior Basic Stage (VI-VIII) 146636 
Primary/Junior Basic (I-V) 558392 
Pre Primary/Pre-Basic 15427 
Teachers Training School 1167 


9677878 
20844291 
58094716 

822812 
59713 


4861604 
12438708 
41023604 

687278 
59717 


14539482 
33282999 
99118320 
1510090 
117630 


Source: |bid. 


Table Il. 3.1 
Enrolment ratio of students 


Classes IV (6-11 yrs) Classes VI-VIII (11-14 yrs) 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 


Scheduled Castes 
Scheduled Tribes 
All 


Source: |bid. 


Table Il. 3.2 


% of grade 1 
enrolment 
reaching final grade of 
primary school 1982 


Enrolment ratio 
females as a % of males 
1986-91 


Enrolment ratio 
Secondary School 
1986-91 (gross) 


Enrolment ratio 
Primary School 
1986-91 (gross) 


Male Female Male Female Primary Secondary 


Source The State of The World’s Children 1994, UNICEF. 


Table Il. 4 
Drop-out rates 
All Communities 


Primary Upper 
Primary 


Scheduled Castes Scheduled Tribes 


Upper Primary Upper 
Primary Primary 


Primary 


1980-81 
1988-89 


Source Education for All: The Indian Scene. 
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Table Il. 5 
Number of teachers by type of institutions 


No. of Teachers Percentage of | Teacher-pupil 


Type of institution 
Female trained teachers ratio 


Higher Secondary Schools/Junior Colleges (10+2 Patterns) 321949 144227 466176 
High/Post Basic School 535050 271276 806326 


Middle/Senior Basic School 706483 352812 1059295 
Primary/Junior Basic School _ 1166484 470414 1636898 


Source. Selected Educational Statistics 1990-91, Department of Education, Ministry of Human Resource Development. 


Table II. 6.1 


Budgeted expenditure (Revenue Account) of education and other departments (1 989-90) 
(as on 1-3-90) 


Budget expenditure Projected Per capita Percentage of budgeted 
(Revenue Account) population budgeted expenditure on education 
(in crore) in thousand expenditure to total budgeted expenditure 
(in Rs.) (Revenue Account) 


Non-Plan 


1493.36 10548.62 12041.98 825064 


Source: |bid 
Table Il. 6.2 


Revenue expenditure of Government of India 
(Rs. in crore) 


1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 
(Accounts) (Revised estimate) (Budget estimates) 


Education, Art, Culture, Scientific Research 
& Services 1141 1322 1450 


Source. |ndia: 1982 Observer Statistical Handbook Year 1990. 


Table Il. 6.3 
Allocations for the social sector 


(in crores of rupees) 


1991-92 1992-93 % change 
Ministry/Department Budget estimate Budget estimate in real terms 


Health 

Education 

Family Welfare 

Women and Child Devieopment 
Welfare 

Rural Development 

Small & Agro Industries 

Labour 


Total (Above) 


Total (excluding Family Welfare) 


Note: Changes in real terms have been calculated by taking the 


inflation rate to be at 12 per cent. This does not take into account Table Il. 7 
the fact that during 1992-93 these allocations will be further Literacy rates 
eroded by inflation. 


Source: ‘A Note on the Impact of Structural Adjustment Policies cone 
on Children’, Madhura Swaminathan, 1992. 


Table Il. 6.4 
Percentage of central government expenditure 
allocated to 
Note: 1. Literacy rate 1951, ’61 and’71 relate i 
Year Education Health Defence rates for the vont 1981 and 1991 relate to Miia es onda 
1986-92 5 B 2. The 1981 rates exclude Assam where the 1981 Census could not be conducted The 
1991 Census rates exclude Assam andJ&K where the 1991 Census is yet tobe conducted. 
Source: The State of The World's Children 1994, UNICEF. Source: Census of India 1991 - Paper 2 of 1992. 
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Ill. HEALTH PROFILE 


Table Ill. 1 Table Ill. 2 


Reported cases and deaths due to dysentry and _— Percentage distri 
stributi 
gastro-enteritis in India g on of rural children suffering from malnutrition 


Degree of malnutrition (weight for age) 


Normal Mild Moderate Severe 
>90% 90.75% 75-60% <60% 


Year Dysentry Gastro-enteritis 
Cases Deaths Cases Deaths 


1987 7,366,668 1,602 1,240,038 3,986 


Source: National Nutritional Monitoring Bureau Reports. 


Table Ill. 3 Table Ill. 4 
Percentage of severely malnourished children (1-5 yrs.) Percentage of fully immunised 1-year old 
children 


Polio Measles 
1990-92 96 


Source: The State of The World’s Children 1994, 
Source. \|bid. UNICEF. 


Urban slums Rural 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 


1975-79 
1982 


IV. CHILD LABOUR 


Table IV. 1 
Population of child workers below the age of 15 years and their work participation rates 
by sex and rural/urban residence in India, 1981 
(Population figures in million) 


Type of Total Workers Work participation rate 
residence population eee. 
(aged 5-14) i Marginal j Marginal 


179.597 
93.533 
86.064 


140.153 
73.051 
67.102 


39.444 
20.482 
18.962 


eC) th Se CH) tee 


Source. |ndia, Registrar General and Census Commissioner, Census of India 1981, Series 1, Part-Ill A (i) General Economic Tables, the author, 1987, Part- 
IV A, Social and Cultural Tables, New Delhi, the author, 1988. 


Table IV. 2 Table IV. 3 
Work participation rates of children below the ie A 1 5-4 by their status 
age of 15 years in main activity by sex Be rurall Percentage distribution of child workers (5-14 yrs.) by the 


urban residence in India, 1971 and 1981 Status of worker Rural Urban 


Residence 1971 1981 Male Female Male Female 


Male Female Male Female Self employed in household 


enterprises 
Regular salaried employees 
Casual wage labourers 


Rural 7.56 3.05 6.30 3.53 
Urban 2.15 0.82 2.46 0.88 


(The 1971 figures also exclude Assam to make the 1971 and 
1981 data comparable) 


Source. India, Registrar General and Census Commissioner, Source: Derived from provisional results of fourth quinquennial survey on employment 
Census of India 1981, Series 1, India Part-II, Special Notes and unemployment (1987-88) by NSSO. 
Tables Based on 5 per cent Sample Data, New Delhi, the author, 


1985 Note: See the ‘Special Feature’ in this issue for more statistics on Child Labour. 
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WORLDWIDE CHILD LABOUR 


More than 200 million children, between 4 - 14 years old, all over the world have to work every day. In the 
mines of Colombia, the orchards in California, the Yasmin-fields in Egypt, little factories in India and many other 
places. This is reported by the International Organization of Labour in the book “The children of the shadow”. It 


also notes that child labour does not only exist in poor countries, but in rich countries like the United States 
and other European countries as well. 


CHINA Child Slaves Freed 
The Chinese authorities have announced the arrest of over 75,000 persons on charges of slave trafficking 
between 1991 and 1993. The authorities of this country declared that they have freed more than 40,000 women 
and child slaves. During the same period of time, authorities also arrested 225,000 people with links to 
prostitution, some of whom were involved in child prostitution. 


PORTUGAL 
The government of Portugal assumes that the number of children, between 14 and 18 years old, that have to 
work is about 30,000. The children have to work without protection against any risks. Up till now child labour 
has been forbidden by law, but the government has no means to enforce this law. 


COLOMBIA 
A lot of children are working in coal mines in Colombia. At two o'clock in the morning Conrado, aged 16, his 
brother Mario, aged 14, and Pedro, aged 7 go to work. Children are useful for the work in the mines because of 
the narrow tunnels. Adults are too big to go through these tunnels. The work in the mines is very heavy, it is 
hot, the children have to crawl through the tunnels and they have to work very hard. They often get wounded, 
after which they cannot work any longer, so they get no money. 


INDONESIA 
Given the rapid industrialization in Indonesia, there are signs that the number of child workers in factories is 
increasing. The majority of these children come from rural areas and have moved to urban areas. Child 
labourers work an average of seven to ten hours a day, six days a week; they do shift work as required and 
they work overtime. 
The basis on which wages are calculated is often unclear to the children and the size of the pay package that 
they receive often changes without explanation. Most child workers in urban factories no longer attend school. 


SOUTH AFRICA | 
In April 1993 South African human rights and child welfare activists said that children from the Black homelands 


are being trucked in to work for a pittance on White farms where they are often abused. In Soweto, illegally 
employed children often become addicted to glue as a palliative while shovelling and hauling bags of coal to 
people's homes. There are reports of brutal treatment. Children under contract are often swapped from one 
farmer to the next, and these children, far away from their homes, are often being raped. 


A married couple, who are leaders in a church, observed about 80 “coloured” children, approximately 16 years 
of age, dropped out of school a few years ago. These children were observed selling vegetables, working with 
building subcontractors and being used as “mechanics”. In the winter the children at the vegetable trucks made 
little fires in the street to stay warm. The church couple made note of an adult vegetable hawker in the area 
who used young boys to sell vegetables, and then also used them in homosexual relationships afterwards. 
Apparently, this is a known fact in the community, but nothing has been done about it. 


PHILIPPINES ) i . 
In April 1993 the Department of Labour said that at least five million children work long hours with meagre pay 


in many commercial and industrial endeavours despite laws against child labour. In the fishing operations, 
children are required to dive in open seas to lure fish into nest. Some children suffe7 ruptured eardrums and run 
the risk of being attacked by sharks. Many of the children are under the age of 16. 


Extracts from the International Yearbook of Children’s Rights 1993, Defence for Children International. 
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